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TO THE OLD YEAR. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 








Auf wiedersehen! For we shall meet before 
The Throne of God. The drifting snows confuse 
Thy foot-prints. Down the echoing wind I lose 
Thy voice. So beit. Weshall meet once more. 


When from the grave of Time thou com’st again 
To front my soul in Judgment, witness bear 
To error, failure, sin; but oh, my prayer, 
My strife forget thou nut! Auf wiedersehen. 
WELLESLEY, Mass. 
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A VAIN THOUGHT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 








Ir, when the old vear glides away 
A weary wraith, in the snow and the cold, 
We could but begin in the New Year’s Day, 
A clean new life, and could drop the old— 
Old sins, old shames, old thrusts of pain, 
And the myriad things God only knows; 
And into the sweet year, clear of stain 
Could step with the freedom of full repose, 
What blessing untold would to us be given! 
Scarce in our hearts would be room for Heaven! 
BROOKLYN. N. Y. 


ROME IN BRITAIN. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 











SoNoROUS clangor of cathedral bells 
That broke at midnight on my startled ear, 
Warned me that something gone, or coming near 

From out the world of welcomes and farewells, 

Was nigh at hand. The Muse historic tells 

- What this thing might be, or it should appear 

* Neither in cradle, nor upon its bier; 

It donned not foolscap, struck not mortal knells. 

I knew that Chester was a Roman camp, 

That much its stony name declared; but when, 
Or by what emperor founded, I forgot. 

What matters it since history is a lamp, 
Whether its builders were or Pict or Scot? 

It is enough to know,that they were men. 


This old town Chester, which I see in thought, 
Standing somewhere in England’s western shires, 
Within the sight of cottage-lighted fires, 

Its old-time memories cannot be bought. 

No! ’twas a Roman camp in days of yore, 

Rising beyond, but sighting still the sea, 
Surrounded by the windings of the Dee— 

Were ever such grim battlements before? 
Built by what Romans I refuse to state; 

That they were great these short, straight roads declare, 
Each leading to its fore-determined gate, 

Past many a storied house and winding stair; 

Such was and is old Chester many-walied, 
Which was Caerleon by the Briton called. 


This careless rhyme which somehow yesterday 
Came to me as I paced the crowded street, 
Detecting in my bones the coming sleet 

Which now the slippery path doth overlay: 

These most unfinished rhymes were born, I say, 
As autumn-leaves that flutter round one’s feet, 
Or snow that drifts across the winter wheat, 

In some November that will soon be May, 

Not of these feeble firstlings—but of greater, 

When Romulus and Remus were adored, 

Twins of the she-wolf in her secret home, 
When Mater Ceres was, and Jove was Pater, 
When Ares was the’master of;the sword, 

And Aphrodite—she herself was Rome. 

Such Chester was and is. But something more 
That dawns upon me in my dreamy moods, 
And beckoning me to follow, still eludes, 

Like ghostly phantom on the Stygian shore. 

I follow it, as others have before, 

Baffled in paths no foot profane intrudes, 

Where felt, not seen, an awful Presence broods, 
Which all bow down to, and which none adore. 
But under, over, and through all this thing 
Glimmers a hoary brow with eyes austere; 

Centurion’s is it, farrowed with old scars? 

Or spectral shape of some forgotten king? 

Progenitor, perhaps, of crownless Lear, 

Poor Druid! smitten by infuriate Mars! 

New YORK Cry. 
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THE SONG BOOKS OF THE ELIZABETHAN AGE. 


BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE, 
PROFESSOR OF POETRY IN OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 


I. 


To those who are happy enough to find in Art, and in 
Poetry above all, as the finest of the Fine Arts, a true 
joy and solace in the“ fitful stir and fever of the world,” 
what delight can be more magical, more unexpected, 
more beyond hope, than when some new treasure sud- 
denly reveals itself? Rare always, and rarer as the 
years go by,is such adiscovery. Roman soil, once so 
fertile; the Hadrian Villa, the Titus Baths; seem now 
worked-out mines of sculpture. We are far from the 
days when the Melian Goddess in her beauty crossed 
the sea once more to the Louvre; altho Halicarnassus 
and Olympia heave lately given us a few splendid relics, 
Wordsworth, in his later years, by news from Hercula- 
neum was rapt into an enthusiastic cry that some of the 
lost wonders of Pindar, or 








** One precious tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides” 

might be now regained; but his hope bas found no ful- 
fillment. Convents no longer yield us manuscripts of 
Euripides or Catullus. Almost nothing has been added 
for near three centuries to those treasures of ancient 
literature which are joys forever to the fortunate who 
know them. 

Since printing began in Europe, there would seem at 
first sight to be little room for such treasure-finds. It is 
the flood of books, the swamping and devastating flood 
we have rather to lament. Almost everything of vaiue 
for three hundred years and more in England has been 
priated when written, or soon after. Indeed, (to digress 
for amoment), the fashion among us now, harmful to the 
fame of the dead,and hateful to those who love them, is 
to rake up all the rejected leavings of genius, the splin- 
ters ~ 1d rough sketches of the work, and pile them as it 
were on the grave like those cairns of ill-will which 
were heaped of old over the bones of the wicked.* Lord 
Tennyson in some powerful lines has lately protested 
against this sacrilege, congratulating the old poets born 
‘‘under friendlier skies,” who have left us only what 
they held their own best work, flourishing 

“ Before the Love of Letters, overdone. 
Had swampt the sacred poets with themselves.” 

Yet, even in this region, some discoveries have re- 
mained of poetry which should never be forgotten—po- 
etry honorable to the writers. Not a few books of that 
golden age which, in default of a better name, we must 
call the Elizabethan, have wholly perished. Many live 
only in one or two copies. Such is the most charming 
of our early Garlands, the ‘‘ England’s Helicon” of 1600, 
reprinted and then first revealed to the lovers of poetry 
in 1810. And such is the volume which we wish now to 
bring before the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, whether 
lovers in that kind or not, hoping to please the faithful, 
if not to convert the unbelieving—and with this for our 
motto: 

Nunc amet qui nonamavit: quique amavit, nunc amet. 

In this little book + Mr. A. H. Bullen—whose father is 
one of the admirable staff of the British Museum—has 
gathered together a copious selection from the song- 
books of the later Elizabethan period. Manuscripts 
have supplied a few pieces; the rest were mostly pub- 
lished between 1590 and 1610, and, it may be conjectured 
from their purpose, published in a fair nurober of copies. 
For that was the golden age of English music—the Fine 
Art which (with Poetry) was the fruit of the Renais- 
sance movement here, as Sculpture and Painting were 
in Italy. Yet, altho thus published,to Mr. Bullen the 
glory and gratitude are due for what is in fact, if not a 
‘discovery, yet a true revelation of treasures, such as we 
_have already observed in modern days is of the rarest 
octurrence. These little books were doubtless used up 
and disappeared through their own popularity ; they 

shared the fate of the first editions of Walton’s ‘‘ An- 
gler,” of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” of ‘‘ Robinson Cru- 
soe.” One or two aré now known only through ex- 
tracts; the rest survive in almost unique examples. 
Hence we call Mr. Bullen’s labor a revelation, a resur- 
rection from the dust and silence and solitude of centu- 
* Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats and others have suffered under this 


abuse, to which Goethe and Victor Hugo are in process of subjection. 
Tdolatrous friends are the worst of enemies, 














ries. A few inquirers had, indeed, preceded him, Messrs. 
Chappell and Oliphant in particular; but it was his 
happy fortune—his taste, we should rather say—united, 
perhaps, to the advantage of being (if, honoris causa, 
we may so name him) a Son of the Museum, practically 
to succeed in this memorable and delightful discovery. 
How far it will seem to my readers deserving of such 
epithets I cannot guess; how far some 250 choice old 
lyrics (written so far back as the infant days of Virginia 
and hitherto almost unknown), can be a joy to those 
who love poetry—in that great land where, seen dimly 
by me across the Atlantic, the ‘‘ plant, Man,” seems to 
grow up with tropical rapidity, and life to rush like tor- 
rents when the spring snow melts upon Andes. It is but 
a small old-tashioned garden, quaint paths and formal 
beds, and cottage flowers native to the soil or crossed 
here and there with hardy immigrants from Italy— 
somewhat monotonous and limited in its flora, as I shall 
point out; no wilderness of exotic splendor and variety, 
into which Mr. Bullen invit2s us. Muchas it charms me, 
I am aware of the over-estimate so easily formed upon 
songs, reaching us, like these, from the long past—the 
historic fallacy, as our lost and lamented Arnold calls it 
—of what, also, he calls the personal fallacy, the poetry 
we prize too highly from associations, of which we are 
perhaps ourselves unconscious. Yet, after all, I shall 
hope for some readers to whom this garden will have 
the charm it has for me; the charm of natural color and 
music and sweetness, the charm of truth and simplicity. 
What are the main characteristics of the Elizabethan 
poetry? Space would fail me here for any adequate 
sketch of that mighty movement which was heralded, 
some one hundred and fifty years before, by Chaucer 
for its Morning Star, and has Spenser, Shakespeare and 
Milton for its suntise, midday and evening glories. But 
two or three of its leading features should be remem- 
bered. Altho remaining always intensely and absolutely 
English at the heart, yet the native material before our 
singers was very largely molded and polished by the 
powerful influence of the Italian poetry, which, in its 
turn, had undergone a similar process through the clas- 
sical spirit, which was the soul of the Renaissance in 
Italy. What our poetry then had of unity in idea, of 
finish in style; its form, in short, if I may use the word, 
is Italo-classical, Italo-Latin: the substance has our Teu- 
tonic force, our sometimes over-bold originality, the 
deeper passion, the much stronger dramatic power of 
the race. Next, like their Italian models, the Eliza- 
bethans belong almost wholly to what is now commonly 
spoken of as the “‘ objective” class; they rarely analyze 
their feelings; they express their personal passion and 
experience impersonally. Lastly, one unfailing sign of 
every great creative period of art is, that the minor spe- 
cies of it belong to the same genus, present the same 
excellence in their humbler degree as the greatest. The 
style which gives its splendor to the Gothic cathedral, to 
the Tudor manor-house, throws a beauty throughout 
England over grange and cottage. And thus, tho our 
song-book writers may not claim rank with the famous 
poets of their century, they, too, belong to the great 
race; they are younger children of that royal household. 
The peculiar merit of the songs before us, the first im- 
pression they give, is their perfect and all but unfailing 
adaptation to their purpose. They bring musical 
images and thoughts, clothed as if spontaneously in 
musical words, to the lovely melodies of the part-songs 
and madrigals with which Italy and England at that 
time resounded. By the very nature of the case there 
is hence a certain limitation, a monotony in their sub- 
jects. Music (as I have said elsewhere,) by nature is 
the language, not of thought, but of feeling; of passion 
rather than of reflection. Music also of all the Fine 
Arts most immediately keeps in view the true end of 
all, that of giving us a certain pure and lofty pleasure 
peculiar to themselves. To concert, opera, and oratorio 
we come to be delighted rather than taught; or, if 
taught, only in proportion as we are delighted. Hence 
it is natural and right that the songs before us should 
turn in a large measure upon the great subject of 
human love, viewed in its many incidents and com- 
plexities of joy and despair, in its livelier and its more 
serious aspects. But this preface lingers too long ina 
pleasant region, not unknown, (I may hope,) to my 
readers: It is not an essay that I wish to write; rather 
to supply matter for pleasure and thought and reverie, 
and writing, perbaps, also in its turn. Let me reserve 





+ Leadon: J.C. Nimmo, 1889. 
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for a brief commentary what may suggest itself in the 
way of elucidation, as my little Anthology goes on. 
For to the sympathetic soul, the Poet is his own best 
interpreter. 

Love in its many fits and phases being thus the main 
theme of our newly recovered treasury, Love as 
Pleader, may legitimately take the first place. But the 
song which Mr. Bullen has rightly selected for bis open- 
ing strain shall also be our preface : 


1. 
“Fain would I change that note, 
To which fond love bath charm’d me 
Long, long to sing by rote, 
Fancying that that harmed me: 
Yet when this thought doth come, 
* Love is the perfect sum 
Of all delight,’ 
I have no other choice 
Eitber for pen or voice 
To sing or write. 


* O Love, they wrong thee much 
That saythy sweet is bitter, 
When thy rich fruit is such 
As nothing can be sweeter. 
Fair house of joy and bliss, 
Where truest pleasure is, 
I do adore thee; 
I know thee what thou art. 
I serve thee with my heart, 
And fall before thee.” 
Fain, also, would we be to trace the wholly unknown 
author of this lyric—founded upon the well-known lines 
once erroneously called Anacreon’s, but going far be- 
yond them in tenderness of sentiment. Thatit appeared 
in Captain Tobias Hume's ‘‘ Airs,” 1605, is all that can 
now be discovered. 
Il. 
* At her fiir hands how have I grace entreated 
With prayers oft repeated, 
Yet still my love is thwarted ! 
Heart, let her go, for she’! not be converted. 
Say. shaJl shego? 
O, no, no, no, no, no! 
She is most fair, tho she be marble-hearted. 


* How often have my sighs declared my anguish 
Wherein I daily ianguish, 
Yet still she doth procure it! 
Heart, let her go, for I cannot endure it. 
Say, shall she go? 
O, no, no, ro, no, no! 
She gave the wound and she alone must cure it. 


“ The trickling tears that down my cheeks have flowéd 
My love hath often showéd, 
Yet still unkind I prove her. 
Heart, let her go. for nought I can do can move her. 
Say, shall she go? 
O, no, no, no, no, no! 
Tho me she hate, I cannot chuse but love her. 


* But shall I still a true affection owe her, 
Which prayers, sighs, tears do show her, 
And shall she still disdain me? 
Heart, let her go, if they no grace can gain me. 
Say, shall she go? 
O, no, no, no, no, no! 
She made me hers and hers she wil! retain me. 


“ But if the love that hatb, and still doth burn me 
No love at length return me, 
Out of my thceughts Ill set her: 
Heart, let her go, O heart, I pray thee, let her. 
Say, shall she go? 
O, no, no, no, no, no! 
Fix’d in the heart, how can the heart forget her? 


“ But ifI weep and sigh and often wail me 
Till tears, sighs, prayers fail me, 
Shall yet my love persever! 
Heart, let her go, if she will right thee never. 
Say, shall she go? 
O, no, no, no, no, no 
Tears, sighs, prayers fail; but true love lasteth ever. 

Converted in line 4, stanza 1, keeps here the fine old 
long or full Enzlishe before r. and rightly rhymes with 
thwarted. The song is by Francis Davison, editor of 
the ‘* Poetical Rhapsody,” 1602—the second in importance 
of the Elizabethan anthologies—or by his brother 
Walter. 

Ill. 
“Come, O come, my life’s delight! 
Let me not in languor pine! 
Love loves no delay; thy sight 
The more enjoy’d the more divine! 
O come, and take from me 
The pain of being deprived of thee! 
* Thou all sweetness dost enclose, 
Like a little world of bliss; 
Beauty guards thy looks, the rose 
In them pure and eternal is: 
Come, then, and make thy flight 
As swift to me as heavenly light!” 

Thomas Campion—in all probability the author, and 
also the musician of these words—is a new lyrical poet, 
first-rate in his style, who has truly been added to our 
Parnassus by Mr. Bullen. Hardly a scrap of his songs, 
so rare are the books, or so indolent have been the 
students, has hitherto been known. Yet Campion pub- 
lished one set in 1601 conjointly with another musician, 
and four more himself within a few years. ‘It is time,” 
said Mr. Bullen, in the first of the two sections (1887), 
from which the present book is itself selected, ‘that 
Campion should again take his rightful place among the 
lyric poets of England.” ButI venture to think that 
few who read the songs which Mr. Bullen has given us, 
will doubt that he has already.taken it. 





Iv. 


“ Fire that must flame is with apt fuel fed, 
Flowers that will thrive in sunny soil are bred: 
How can a heart feel heat that ne hope finds? 
Or can he love on whom no comfort shines? 


“ Fair, I confess there’s pleasure in your sight; 
Sweet, you have power, I grant, of all delight: 
But what is al) to me if I have pone? 
Chur! that you are t’enjoy such wealth alone! 
“ Prayers move the heavens, but find no grace with you, 
Yet in your looks a heavenly form I view; 
Then will I pray again, hoping to find, 
As well as in your looks, heaven in your mind.” 
“Saint of my heart, queen of my life and love, 
O let my vows thy loving spirit move! 
Let me no longer mourn through thy disdain, 
But with one touch of grace, cure all my pain!” 
There is or was a superstition that the finished smooth- 
ness of our ‘‘ heroic” meter came in with Denham or 
Dryden, and was completed by Pope. Their use of it 
has its great and peculiar merit; yet rarely, indeed, do 
they charm us with heroics of such perfect balance as 
these of Campion: so continuous in their music, so even- 
ly sweet and limpid in the distribution of stress through- 
out the line; so simple, also, in language; so full of art 
in their seeming artlessness. Our next, also probably 
Campion’s, exhibits a charming variety in the manage- 
ment of the same meter; just the quality in whieh it 
often strikes us as wanting: 


¥. 


* Follow your saint, follow with accents sweet ! 
Haste you, sad notes, fall at her flying feet! 
There, wrapp’d in cloud of sorrow, pity move, 
And tell the ravisher of my soul | perish for her love; 
But, if she scorns my never-ceasing pain, . 
Then burst with sighing in her sight, and ne’er return again. 


* All that I sang still to her praise did tend, 
Still she was first, still she my songs did end: 
Yet she my love and music both doth fly, 
The music that her echo is and beauty’s sympathy: 
Then let my notes pursue her scornfnl flight ! 
It shall suffice that they were breathed and died for her de- 
light. 


ii 
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TOWN AND GOWN. 





BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 





DURING the two years when the writer was a mem- 
ber of 2 s*ate legislature, he was often asked if he did 
not encounter a certain widely spread prejudice against 
college-bred men. Truth compelled him to reply that 
he did, but that it almost always proceeded from other 
college-bred men. Having all his life been in the habit 
of attending caucuses and political meetings, and very 
often presiding at them, he had had some opportunity 
of discovering the alleged prejudice of the uneducated 
against the more educated, in a democratic commu- 
nity, and he can truly say that he never happened to 
encounter it; but he has very often encountered the 
attempt to create it among those who should have 
kuown better. In the close contests of politics there is 
often a temptation to find a weapon against an oppo- 
nent in the charge of being college-bred or having 
written a book; but the persons who yield to this temp- 
tation are mostly those who have themselves suffered 
from a similar impeachment, and fancy that they can 
score a point by turning states’ evidence on their own 
training. ButI have never seen that the effort had 
more than a very temporary influence in the commu- 
nity at large; and this for obvious reasons. 

To begin with, there is very little of this prejudice 
among the poorer classes in any American community, 
for these classes are, whether Protestants or Catholics, 
not yet very remote from the time when they reverenced 
their clergy, and when this body represented leadership 
in all the walks of life. Among the Puritans, as is well 
known, the culleges existed to train clergymen and the 
clergy existed to fill all the posts of leadership. There 
was no separate legal profession, for instance, aid Chief 
Justice Sewall—whose racy journals make him the more 
somber Pepys of the New England Colonial period—was 
educated for the ministry and took a seat on the bench 
by way of collateral pursuit, precisely as he accepted the 
command of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany and paraded withit on Boston Common. Professor 
Goodale, the Harvard botanist, has lately shown thatthe 
beginnings of natural science in the curriculum of that 
institution were due to the fact that, being organized for 
the rearing of Christian ministers it must give them 
some knowledge of anatomy and the Materia Medica, in 
order that they might prescribe for their sick parishion- 
ers. Even business matters were to some extent within 
their grasp, and this lasted into thiscentury. An emi- 
nent lawyer, distinguished for his skill in the charge of 
great trust properties, having lately died in Boston, I 
was calling attention to the fact that when I knew him, 
in college, he never gave the slightest sign of peculiar 
business aptitude; but I was at once told by one who 
had known his father, a country clergyman, that this 
good pastor was the business adviser of his whole parish 
and did for rural traders what his son afterward did for 
great capitalists. Thus much for the Protestant side; 
and among our Catholic citizens it is so the custom to 
see the clergy intrusted with great financial responsibil- 
ities, that no sneer against educated men ever comes 
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from them; they err on the other side, in too reat 
ingness to intrust their savings to their spiritual : 
visers. 2 ae 
‘The supposed prejudice against the inca 
of scholarly pursuits does not, therefore, 
poorer cass, whether Catholic or Protestant, Nor d 
it come from the great intermediate and powerfy] i 
of the Silas Laphams; on the contrary, the Py 
bred man is more often touched by a certain covert pe 
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riors in real training, simply from their consciousnes 
that they are weak in things which are really of Quite 


secondary importance. Just as ar Englishman who has 

once discovered that he misplaces his H’s will Sometimes 
bold his tongue when he has things to say more impor. 
tant than all the separate letters of the alphabet put to. 
gether; so is it often with the uneducated American 
who seems to exult in all the glory of material SUCCegs 

In the Massachusetts Legislature I have had men come 
and beg me to make their speeches for them in regard to 

a certain measure, they putting all the facts and mate- 
rial into my hands, altho they knew ten times as much 
about it as I, and could, consequently, make a far More 
effective speech; and this simply because they knew 
that their verbs did not always agree with their nomj. 
native cases, and they attached an exaggerated impor. 
tance to this simple thing. Whatever may be the defects 
of the much-discussed American temperament, obtuse. 
ness is certainly not one of them. The ignorant Ameri. 
can recognizes and laments his ignorance, and, indeed, 
commonly exaggerates it; that is, he does not reflect 
that he perhaps knows things which are vastly more 
important than the things which he does not know, and 
which his college-bred neighbor knows. That is why 
he sends his son to college. A friend of mine, a merchant 
by training and a most acute observer, had a theory 
that the college graduates did not care so very much to 
send their sons where they had been, as knowing that 
it had not done very much for themselves; but that 
the non-graduates were very anxious to send theirs, be. 
cause they attributed their own short-comings to the 
want of that early advantage. Thus, he reasoned, every 
alternate generation goes to college. 2 

In the same way, I think that the college-bred man, or 
at any rate the man of literary pursuits, is apt to be rore 
humble for himself than he is wished by others to te. It 
is like that curious.self-humiliation, at the beginning of 
the War, of those who had not been trained in the mili- 
tia,in presence of those who had received such training. A 
book of tactics looked, when one opened it, harder than 
Euclid’s Geometry; and it took a little time to discover 
that it was, for a man with tolerably clear head. as sim 
ple as the spelling-book. So the student is apt to think 
that the elementary principles of business,or the rules ¢ 
parliamentary law. are things requiring long and diff 
cult training; whereas they do not, in acquiring, prove 
very hard. Then it must be remembered that, in this 
country at least, the scholar has very commonly made 
his own way in the world and has had to develop the 
practical faculty, in a small way, from the very begin- 
ning. Nothing is more interesting, in a university 
town, than to see the variety of antecedents, usually in- 
volving some knowledge of men, with which the older 
students have come together. Ina nation where small 
mechanics and country shopkeepers become millionaires 
and presidents, it is not strange that the student, whose 
early life was perhaps pot very different from theirs, 
should also have bis practical side. 

It must be remembered that the supposed prejudice 
against educated men in practical affairs is not confined 
to our own country, but exists in England, in France, 
in Germany: and in each case with the additional condi- 
tion which I have pointed out, that it is found wore 
among other educated men then in the general public 
mind. We think of England as a place where they put 
authors forward in public life; and we instance Bea- 
consfield, Gladstone, Morley and Bryce, by way of illus- 
tration. But the acute Sir Frederick Elliot wrote to the 
poet Sir Henry Taylor, in 1876: *‘I think that literati. 
when they have not been exercised in practical affairs, 
{note that exception !] are the worst of politicians.” He 
has especially in mind historians, and makes the point, 
which is worth noticing, that they area little apt to con- 
found the dead and the liviny, ‘‘ Look at Freeman; he 
digs into forgotten records and finds that the ancestors 
of some people oppressed the ancestors of another, 
four hundred years ago; upon which he forthwith ex- 
horts their descendents, living in peace and amity, to 
hate each other now. Another is more moderate,. he 
only unearths the misgovernment of a hundred years 
ago as a present motive for mutual detestation.” In this 
country, I should say, this last tendency prevails most 
with those who are not historians. A more substantial 
drawback is the absorbing preoccupation of both the 
literary and the practical life; and the fact that there 
are only twenty-four hours in every day. Hamerton 
speaks of a Greek philosopher, who was suspected by the 
practical men of incapacity for affairs, but who devoted a 
year to proving the contrary and traded with such skill 
that he went back to his studies a rich man. The prac- 
tical man is often benefited by being forced into study, 
and the student by taking, when it comes to him, his 
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share in practical affairs; but no one supposes that their 
work, in the long run, can advantageously change 


hands. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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CHURCH UNION PROPOSED. 


BY THOMAS MAITLAND. 











A LITTLE more than a year ago the present writer sug- 
gested in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT the union of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian and the United Brethren 
Churches. The desirability of such a union was urged 
from several considerations. This suggestion was noted 
3nd quite freely commented on by a number of religious 
journals, but no expressions were ever received from 
either of these Churches of any reciprocal desire for 
courtship with a view to marriage. No advances were 
made from either side, so the matter began and ended 
with a friendly suggestion. 

However, during the past year the movements toward 
the union of several different denominations have not 
been without good fruit. The Churches of the Presby- 
terian family, operating missions in Japan, have united 
there, thus doing much to assure the heathen of the sub- 
stantial unity of those who seek their conversion to 
Christianity. In this and other countries the progress 
made toward closer relations among all evangelical 
Christians has been most marked. While so much has 
not been gained in the way of organic union as has been 
desired, yet it isa fact that the world never saw such 
unity among believers in Christ with an earnest desire to 
co-operate in extending his kingdom in the earth as is 
everywhere manifest to-day. This is not only gratifying 
but it is peculiarly ominous for the future. It is note- 
worthy that this tendency toward union has made its 
appearance in quarters where hitherto it was not con- 
sidered possible or even desirable. God’s people evident- 
ly are coming more and more tosee eye to eye. 

It may be justly questioned, however, whether 
the union of some of the large denominations whose 
membership is numbered by millions, is really desirable. 
But there can be little reasonable doubt as to the desira- 
bility of the union of some of the smaller Churches of kin- 
dred faith and polity. That there isa vast waste in the 
moral and churchly forces of some of the smaller de- 
nominations, because of their feeble organism and scat- 
tered membership, is only too painfully evident. If a 
number of these could unite their strength, their effi- 
ciency as agencies for the regeneration of this sinful 
world would be greatly augmented. But all this is too 
general for the purposes intended by this article. 

The union I wish here to suggest as being both natural 
and desirable, is that of the Methodist Protestant 
Church and the United Brethren in Christ. These 
Churches sufficiently resemble each other in their doc- 
trinal belief, spirit and government to be easily made 
one. To be sure mutual concessions would be needed, 
but these would not be great. In spirit and method of 
work they are essentially alike. Both emphasize the 
same experimental and practical features of religion. 
Both Churches are essentially missionary and evangelis- 
tic, and depend for additions to their membership chiefly 
upon the fruits of their revivals. 

The chief differences are in church polity; but here 
the points of dissimilarity are so few and slight that it 
would seem a basis of union could be reached with very 
little practical difficulty. Each has a moditied and flexi- 
ble itinerancy which would readily allow them to meet 
on common ground. 

Several years ago steps were taken looking toward the 
union of the Cumberland Presbyterian and Methodist 
Protestant Churches. Nothing, however, in the way of 
a practical basis of union was ever reached, because of 
a want of natural affinity the one for the other and be- 
cause of radical and irreconcilable differences. Hence 
the question of organic union has been dropped, at least 
for the present. This result is rather from necessity 
than from choice. Leading representatives of the two 
Churches felt the union to be desirable, but, all things 
considered, impracticable. 

But as to the union of the Methodist Protestants and 
the United Brethren, no such barriers exist. They are 
now so nearly one in all the essentials of faith and prac- 
tice that, if they should unite, they would make a grand 
body of Protestant United Brethren. By the way, how 
would that do for the name of the united Church? 

Just here I may with propriety acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for the suggestion of the union herein pro- 
posed to the Methodist Protestant, one of the official or- 
gans of the Methodist Protestant Church, published in 
Baltimore. The editor of that journal, the Rev. Dr. 
Drinkhouse, in a recent issue of his paper, exhibits a 
decidedly friendly spirit toward the United Brethren, 
and speaks as if a proposition to unite the two Churches 
might receive his favorable consideration, as well as that 
of the Church he represents. Speaking of the revised 
Creed and Constitution now submitted to the member- 
ship of the United Brethren Church, Dr. .Drinkhouse 
says: 

“Tt must deeply interest all our people of the ministry 
and laity in the action of the Church of the United Breth- 


ren in Christ in view of the preliminary action of our late ° 


General Conference looking to a similar outcome as to re- 


United Brethren Church was organized in this country in 
1800, by the Rev. William Otterbein, afterward its first 
bishop. Its first General Conference was held in 1815, and 
it is claimed the Church now numbers 2,000 ministers, 200,- 
000 members, 2,750 churches, 236,000 Sunday-school scholars, 
teachers and officers. In theology and means of grace the 
Church is Methodistic, and in polity nearly resembles our 
own, administrative power being almost equally divided 
between the ministry and the laity. Like our own it has 
but one order of ministers, elders, while the bishops are 
simply superintendents and are elected quadrennially. It 
includes a large German element,and this is the only seem- 
ing bar to a congenial union between us as denominations, 
baving very much more in common with us than with any 
other form of Methodism. At their General Con- 
ference in 1885 they appointed a Commission to revise both 
their polity and creed. The revision of their polity brings 
them still nearer our own constitution and discipline than 
ever. Our interest at present is in this revision of their 
creed. Unlike the Methodists they did not accept Mr. 
Wesley’s Articles as reduced from the creed of the Estab- 
lished Church of England. . This United Brethren 
creed will be found to consist of but thirteen articles which 
clearly set forth the Armipian theology.” 

Then, after giving the articles entire of the revised creed 
of the United Brethren, which THE INDEPENDENT has 
pronounced ‘‘ broad enough for all evangelical Chris- 
tians,” the writer concludes as follows: 

“This creed has been formulated by the Commission, and 
is to be voted upon by the Church in November, 1888. The 
general methods, both of the Commission and the refer- 
ence for acceptance or rejection by the Church, being very 
like those adopted by the last General Conference of our 
own Church.”’ 

These expressions are indicative of a spirit of broad 
Christian sympathy and fraternity. It is not easy to 
misinterpret them, and I doubt not they will meet with 
a hearty reciprocation from the denomination to which 
they refer. 

It is not difficult to see how two such Churches with 
kindred spirit, an essentially common polity, the same 
forms of worship, high aims, each having a providential 
history and mission, might unite and thus form one 
strong, vigorous and aggressive Church with greatly en- 
hanced power for good. Besides, would not such a 
union add to the glory of Him who is the Head of the 
Church, whose prayer still is that all his people may be 
one? 

A free expression of opinion in reference to the sug- 
gestions here made, from representative ministers and 
laymen, would serve to indicate whether there are suffi- 
cient grounds to justify specific action, looking toward 
the organic union of the bodies named. 
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THE POPE OUT OF ROME. 








BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST. 





In THE INDEPENDENT of November 22d, there is an 
interesting disquisition by A. Hastings Ross, D.D., on 
the consequences which he thinks would follow if the 
Pope were to abandon Rome. However welcome might 
be these conjectural results to many good people who 
think as the Doctor does, there is really no solid ground 
upon which to build their expectations. I presume that 
a Catholic view of the question will meet his approba- 
tion, as. in many respects, the motives which induced 
him to accept his conclusions, are deserving of esteem. 
He says: 

“The Pope out of Rome would be Pope no longer; for 
the papacy cannot be separated from the See of Rome.” 

The substantial equivalence of the two propositions 
forming his sentence, will cause the answer to the first 
to serve as a sufficient refutation of the second. He 
himself admits that there is an historical fect which 
will invalidate his proposition, and serve as an effective 
denial. For nearly seventy years the Popes resided at 
Avignon. During that time they possessed and ex- 
ercised all their rights and prerogatives as fully as if in 
Rome. There is no intrinsic reeson against the con- 
tinuation of this condition by four hundred Pepes, or 
for seven thousand years. And this might be con- 
tinued in Cork or New York where the successors of 
Peter might enjoy all the essential rights of his primacy 
over the universal Church, The question of time or 
place does not effect the merits of the case. 

Whilst Peter was Bishop of Antioch he was not any- 
thing less the vicar of Christ than when he moved his 
see toRome. And he might then have selected Paris 
or any cther city for his see had he so desired. 

This is evident from the fact that the method or man- 
ner of the succession from Peter is a different thing 
from the succession itself. The former is of human 
wisdom or authority, whilst the latter is of divine insti- 
tution, over which even the Church has no power. As 
Perrone says: 

** Successio enim in Petri episcopatum juris ecclesias- 
tict est, successio vero in illius primatum est juris plane 
divinum.”—De loc, theol., P. I, Sec. 2, c. ii. 

Also Bellarmine, the great Jesuit author, who dealt 
so rigorously and harshly with Galileo, teaches the 
same. 

** Indeed, Peter need not haveselected any particular see 
for himself, as he did not during the first five years of his 
primacy, and then, neither the Roman bishop nor the Bish- 





vision of Articles of Faith for the denomination. The 


bishop the Church should select. He could also have re- 
mained at Antioch always, ard then, without doubt, the 
bishop of that city would. have been hissuccessor. But 
because he chose Rome for his see and held it to his death, 
thence it followed that the Roman bishop succeeds him.” — 
De Pont., lib., I, ec. xii. . 

This makes the decision of Peter the only authority 
for the primacy of Rome. Now, it cannot be claimed 
that Peter had any greater authority than any of his 
successors; his primacy was given him by Crist for 
the benefit of the whole Church, which is of equal im- 
portance in all ages. It may thus be transferred to any 
place by the decision of the present or any future in- 
cumbent without any loss of its essential rights. 
Doubtless there are a few theologians who hold the 
opinion of Dr. Ross; but it is a mere theological opinion, 
and not at all a dogma which one is required to accept. 
It is true, also, that such theologians: would find it diffi- 
cult to refute the position and conclusions drawn up by 
him. This, in itself, shows how dangerous it is for them 
to build artificial structures of human reasoning and in- 
sist that such deductions are of divine faith. It is to the 
school of such theologians that the Chureh is indebted 
for most of its difficulties, and they are even now urging 
their noxious devices upon the powers in whose hands 
the determination and fate of the Church lies, 

Dr. Ross may be pleased to learn that there are many 
Catholics who desire that the Pope may be obliged to 
abandon Rome, or leave it voluntarily. These think 
that he might also Jeave behind him many incongruous 
surroundings of the simple yet sublime office of the 
fisherman. Obstacles to the proper teaching of the Gos- 
pel may be found in many of those human weeds that 
have grown up around the Vatican. The clamors raised 
for the preservation of the remnants of temporal power, 
the greed for human dignity and the tricks necessary to 
maintain an outward semblance of worldly pomp in 
contradiction to the simplicity of Christ, and many 
other unseemly characteristics of Papal Rome, might 
prove a good and desirable riddance to the head of 
Peter’s Church. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 





BY JAMES PAYN. 





HAVING all my life successfully resisted the aspirations 
of constituencies to make me their representative in 
Parliament, I have not suffered, as it seems our senators 
do, from a plethora of Blue Books. StillI have had a 
good many sent me from the Colonies; and I am thank- 
ful to say, so far as that goes, that I have not had to pay 
the postage. Yet I suppose somebody pays it. The 
books are generally two feet long and one foot thick, 
and absolutely unreadable. Some of them are full of 
specifications for Patents; some treat of the number 
of sheep and pigs produced per annum in certain dis- 
tricts;some are reports of the Departments of mines. 
Some day. when everything shall be revealed, I may 
learn why these volumes have been sent to me, but at 
present the matter is as inscrutable as the Origin of 
Evil. The question may not be so exciting asthe White- 
chapel murders, but it is quite as great a mystery. 
Somebody must write these books of course, but does 
any human being read them? Can anybody tell us 
what is to be done with them? The gentleman’s gentle- 
man who isso good as to rid me of most superfluities, 
shukes his head at them. He “lifts” them—as he does 
some other unconsidered trifles, but that is in the old 
border sense—and then puts them down again and rubs 
his back; ‘‘No, thank you, sir,” he says, respectfully but 
firmly. Hereminds me of the butler of a friend of 
mine, a wine merchant, who imported certain foreign 
bottles which held no English measure, and which he 
could, therefore, not dispose of. If he could have done 
so he would have made ‘‘a pretty penny,” but as 1t was 
he could make nothing of them. It struck him, how- 
ever, that his man-servant,who took everything he could 
in the way of perquisites, might help him in this com- 
mercial difficulty. ‘‘Blobbs,” he said, “‘I have not the 
least wish to curtail you in your little pickings from my 
establishment, but I am very curious to know how you 
get rid of these German wine bottles; to whom do you 
sell them, and how much do you get for them?” 

“Well, sir,” replied Blobbs; ‘to tell you the honest 
truth, I don’t get anything for them; I givea man two- 
pence a dozen to take them away.” 

This is what I fear I shall have to do with my Blue 
Books. Members of Parliament, we are told, think it 
“undignified” to dispose of them in this manner; and 
as they get 200 pounds weight of them a year, those who 
live in small houses are much inconvenienced, and are 
gradually being driven to a single livingroom. The 
Government could surely do better than this. If they 
must spend £65,000a year in printing this rubbish, why 
should they not make it readable—not by “‘literary treat- 
ment”—for the subjects are incapable of it—but by 
binding up with them something that can be read; afew 
novels, for instance; I could mention some modern ones 

that would be admirably suitable, but as economy is an 
object I suppose they must be out of copyright. The 
case is precisely similar to that of our seidlitz powders; 
the ones in blue are of themselves useless, but mixed 
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events, an effervescing mixture, Why should not the 
Blue Books be made to ‘‘go off” in a similar way? 

The Jatest scientific cure for cramp is as follows: 
‘** Provide yourself with a good strong cord and always 
keep it by you. When the spasm comes on, wind this 
round the affected part, take an end in each hand and 
give them a good sharp pull. It will hurt a little—it is 
useless if it doesn't—but the cramp will vanish at once.” 
This is all very well, but suppose, as in my case, the 
cramp fakes my little toe. It would be very difficult for 
agentleman of my years, and tendency to lumbago, to 
apply the remedy; and if I did—with that ‘‘ good sharp 
pull” might not the affected part as well as the cramp 
‘‘vanish at once”? Under these circumstances it would 
be only the substitution of a surgical case for a medical 
one. As Lord Derby said of the sherry that was good for 
the gout, I prefer the cramp. 

Of al! the reigning families that have ever existed the 
Shereefian would seem to be the worst and vilest. A 
newspaper correspondent in sketching its history the 
other day—and a most shocking one it is—relates some 
personal anecdotes of Muley Yezid, nicknamed Red- 
beard (but not in his hearing), who lately adorned the 
throne of Morocco, which are worthy of preservation. 
His favorite religious exercise (like that of some most 
Christian kings of earlicr date) was to roast Jews, and his 
pet reluxation to decapitate half a dozen of his most im- 
mediate attendants and play bowls with their heads. 
Queen Victoria (ignorant, let us hope, of these amiable 
family traits) sent bis father in 1872 a little steam launch, 
in which he used to voyage on the lake in his garden 
accompanied by his favorite wife. It upsec one day and 
nearly drowned them both, but she was saved by the 
intrepidity of one of his suldiers. The gallant fellow 
(expecting to be made a V.C.), was ushered into the 
royal presence an hour afterward, ‘ You rescued my 
wife,” he said. The soldier bowed and pictured a pen- 
sion, ‘‘ Did you see her?” ‘ Well yes, of course, your 
Majesty.” The sultan beckoned to an officer and mur- 
muring ‘‘ His head,” fell back among his cushions. The 
correspondent very properly adds: ** It is satisfactory to 
add that the sultan caught cold and died of his ducking.” 
But what a picture of life in the nineteenth century 
within a few days’ sail of our shores! 

Better than ‘‘ presence of mind” in a railway acci- 
dent, saye an ancient jest, is ‘* absence of body”; but in 
a case of compensation after the accident is over, and 
you are doing your best to get the mest you can out of 
the couspany, presence of mind is all-important. A cu- 
rious case of the want of it, and of the unhappy results 
that flowed from it, lately occurred (I am informed) in 
acertain law court. If it is known to any of my read- 
ers I will never believe my informant again, who as- 
sures me it has never been in print. The ‘“‘inyured par- 
ty,” with his arm ina sling, is under cross-examination 
by counsel. ‘* You tell me you cannot lift your arm?” 
‘* Well, perhaps half an inch—like this; but it gives me 
horrible torture; it pains me even to touch it.” ‘* Poor 
fellow! just show us how high you find it possible to 
lift it.” With many sighs and groans he lifted it three- 
quarters of an inch. ‘And before the accident there 
was nothing the matter with it?” ‘‘ Nothing whatever.” 
‘*How high could you lift it then?” ‘Oh, as high as 
you please—like this”; and he raised his arm over his 
head, This did please the counsel very much, for it 
extinguished the plaintiff’s claim. For the moment the 
poor fellow had lost his presence of mind. 

It is curious, considering the enormous sums lavished 
on advertisements, how very careless and even ridicu- 
lous is their wording. I have pointed out before the 
absurdity of tke trademark of the safety matches, 
which have an ark with ‘*Safety from Fire’ written 
underneath it. I read, to-day, two cbarming advertise- 
ments about horses. One of them praises a horse-collar 
big enough for any clown to grin through. ‘ Every 
owner of a horse,” it says, ‘‘ should use this collar.” The 
advertiser certainly doesn’t mean that, for the owner 
would be mobbed if he did anything of the kind. An- 
other gentleman advertises ina sporting paper : ‘‘ Horses 
wanted to breed and rear.” This is really monstrous. I 
have known men who like very spirited horses. I don’t 
myself, I prefer a hearse horse to a buck-jumper; but 
nobody in his senses can want a horse to rear, 

The golden hair of a little girl in a London workhouse 
has been cut off by one of its *‘ authorities” and sold to 
a wax-doll maker, The perpetrator of the outrage is at 
present unknown, and “the parish” in the abstract 
protests its innocence. Still the thing has been done, 
and democracy taps its drum, and demands a victim. 
And yet Ican remember that in the country place where 
I was brought up, every girl in the village school had 
her hair ‘‘docked” as a matter of course, assoon as it be- 
came long and fell in iocks, and no human being lifted 
up his voice against the tyranny. If it could have been 
sold to a doll maker it would have been for certain 
docked at home. It is curious to one like myself, whose 
crop is getting a little thin, and who feels no worse for 
it, what a fancy value is placed on hair by poets and 
others. ‘‘As a tree without leaves or a field without 
grass,” says Ovid, *‘so is a head without hair.” Apuleius 
is even ruder, and observes that if Venus herself wer 
bald, Vulcan (and he was not very particular either) 
would turn from her in horror. That ancient writer 
(tho the joke is not a new one) could scarcely have heard 





the parallel that bas been drawn between a bald head 
and Heaven: ‘‘a bright and shinirg place in which there 
is neither parting nor dyeing.” It is true that Clotilda 
preferred to have her children’s heads shorn off rather 
than their hair, but that wasa questicn of another sort 
of crown, since any son of France who had had his head 
shaved was debarred from tbe succession; no objection 
was made if Providence afflicted him in that way, as in 
the care of Charles the Bald. It is curious, however, to 
remark the resentment that bas been caused by this 
painless, however high handed outrage, in the case of 
this httle workhouse girl; she has probably had many 
worse inconveniences to endure, but none has grieved 
her like this one; if the expression about irjuring ‘‘a 
hair of one’s head,” means cutting it off, it is certainly a 
very foolish metaphor to denote the slightness of an in- 
jury. We can’t put the girl's hair back, but she certainly 
ought to have the money which the doll maker gave for 
it. Strangely enough, the golden hair even of a yourg 
woman who can sit on her tresses, is not to be compared 
in pecuniary value to good and long gray bair, which is 
much sought after; it is found imposrible to dye hair 
gray; and such is the value of it, when natural, that it 
is worth the while of an impecunious young lady to get 
almost frightened to death tbat ber hair might turn 
gray (as in the story books) in a single night, and be sold 
for a small fortune, 

How nice it must be to be young and beautiful and 
to belong to the other sex. A being thus gifted has just 
uppeared before the Court of Bankruptcy and dazzled 
it. Her liabilities were £3,500. and her assets £15. But 
whatofthat? She had a dressing-case which cost orig- 
iaal'y 700 guineas; who could fail to drop a tear on 
hearing that her *‘ necessities ” bad obliged her to pledge 
itat a pawn-shop for £150. She was a widow, and had 
had two busbands, whose names she connected on her 
address card with a hyphen, * to keep alive,” as one 
of her creditors suggested, ‘“‘the memory of her 
first, while at the same time it relieved the plain- 
ness of the surname of her second.” There will no 
doubt be other names on that card some day, connected 
by more hyphens. She “ got 1id” of £5.000, poor soul, 
in a single year—most cf it at Monte Carlo. Her sim- 
plicity moved every male who beard her touching story. 
She had given a bill of sale on her furniture, * nut from 
need, but to be sure of not being annoyed by unscrupu- 
lous tradesmen.” She didn’t consider she owed for 
goods until the bills for them haa been sentin. She 
intended to leave Eogland for the Riviera on December 
ist, so that it was necessary the Court should settle her 
little affairs before that date. Poor dear! My heart 
bleeds for her, as apparently did that of the Court! But 
supposing she had been a man, what would it have 
thought of her! 

There has been much talk of late of the enurmous in 
comes mide by leading counsels, and much the greater 
part of that £500 per diem which is said to be the total 
cost of the Parnell Commission is nodoubt absorbed by 
them. Tho the profession of the law is, like all others, 
greatly ‘* depressed,” as regardsits ordinary members, 
the fees given to its chief have been advanced *: by leaps 
and bounds.” It is curious to contrast their present 
emoluments with what they used to be. In the Church- 
warden’s account of St. Margaret's. Westmirster, in 
1476, there is the following entry: ‘* Paid to Richard 
Fy'pott, learned 1n the law, for his couns+! giving 3s, 8d. 
with fourpenc2 for hisdinner.” Tno Sir Tnomas More, 
we are told. was ‘tan advocate of the greatest eminence,” 
he only made £400 a year by his pref's ion—a much 
larger sum, of course, in those times, but still small by 
compirison with the profits of the Mores of to-day. 
Lord Bacon, it is true, made £6 000a year. but only while 
in office, and we know the sort of perquisites he tovk. 
The largest sum ever made by a lawyer of old. ina sin- 
gle case, was mace by Lord President Forbes, whom 
Lord Wemyss persuaded to come from Scotland to plead 
the cause of bis father-in law, the infamous Co'onel 
Charteris, before the Privy Council. It was nota nice 
job to undertake, but he saved tne Colonel from the 
gallows, and received £300 a year for life, fur the 
service. 

The Hastings Board of Guardians have committed 
themselves to a ‘‘ dowser.” otherwise the proprietor of 
a divining rod, for the discovery of their water supply. 
It is an art believed in in many of our agricultural 
counties, where a silent person who can look wise and 
twitch a forked hazel stick as if it had fits is much in 
esteem. In Cornwall it is used to find metals, and no 
less than two per cent. of the miners are supposed to 
possess the power of handling it to advantage. A con- 
siderable number of scientific persons have believed in 
this gift, and many more bave thought that ‘** there was 
something in it.” But it is now generally understood 
that water finders are at best the unconscious victims of 
delusion. More probably they are shrewd fellows who 
have studied local geology—‘‘ the lay of the land”—in 
their own way,and can make a pretty good guess where 
water is to be found. It is curious that a modern mu- 
nicipality, that has never heard of Agricola, Spe1lin- 
‘ius, or Kirchmayer. should bave engaged the services 

fa wa‘er finder, such as those ancient writers believed 
in, but who 1s prosably as useful for any practical_pur- 
pose as a witch finder. 

Another example of one fallen from high estate to 





——. 


crime is afforded by a gentleman who, after runnj 
through £20,000 has taken to stealing umbrelias from 
the waiting-rooms of railway stations. Of course this 
is not right; but why should not people be also pun. 
ished who take umbrellas away from clubs. A wel}. 
known Dean—and I need not say what club he belonged 
to—used to suffer so from this practice that he at lag, 
put a silver plate upon that article of property with the 
inscription ‘‘ Stolen from the Dean of ——”; but even 
this precaution seems to be useless. A friend of ming 
who had lost many umbrellas, asked a fashionable pur. 
veyor of them the other day, how that misfortune 
could be avoided. ‘‘ You can’t avoid it, sir,” was the 
discouraging reply; ‘‘it don’t signify what umbrella 
you buy, or however different from others, or what you 
put upon the handle. Why, I have known gents come 
to me, now and then, saying, cool as cucumbers, ‘ Just 
take off the plate upon this umbrella and put my name 
and address upon it.’ Of course they pretend it comes 
to them through the death of a relative, but we alj 
know what that means of course. It comes from a 
club.” 

Under the head of ‘‘A Kind Offer” I read this philan- 
thropic proposition from a lady addressed to the editor 
of my weekly paper: ‘‘Sir,I am a great admirer of 
pluck and am an idle person. I shall be very pleased to 
help any one gratis, either in French or piano, also in 
knitting, if within a walk.” This last proviso rather 
detracts from her generosity, for she dates from “ Balls 
Pond,” which, so far as I know, is not‘ within a walk” 
of anywhere. Still, she doubtless has good intentions, 
But what has teaching French to do with pluck; it may 
be plucky of her, especially if she knows little about it; 
but how does it manifest courage in her proposed pupil? 
The learning the piano, again, does not require much 
intrepidity, but only great endurance in one’s next-door 
neighbor. Nor does the desire of acquiring the art of 
knitting appear to me as a proof of valor; indeed, if a 
gentleman wishes to learn it(and she makes no excep. 
tion of sex), it argues a certain effeminacy of character, 
What does she mean? 

Many of our defects have their advantages; and 
among themdeafness. I am deaf myself, and know it. 
I never listen to disagreeable people, and therefore I 
never hear them. I neverraise a hand—to hollow it 
against my ear—against my worst detractor, and his 
malignity wastes itself in air. When any one to whom I 
owe money addresses me, let his importunity be what 
it may. he never ruffles a temper that was not always so 
angelic. When fam summoned on a jury I write (like 
the beggars on the pavements) ‘‘Iam deaf,” and that 
releases me from all obligation. But the benefit of this 
malady has never been so admirably illustrated as in 
the case of a man who was convicted of murder last 
week, and declined to hear a word of what he must 
have felt to have been a disagreeable communication, 
because he had seen the Judge put on the black cap. 
** You are found guiity,” bawled the Clerk of the Court, 
‘* What ?” replied the prisoner. ‘* You are condemned 
to be hanged,’’ cried the other in stili louder tones, “ I 
can’t hear a word you say, my good man,” was the un- 
impassioned rejoinder. So it had to be written down. 
If the pour fellow, as wellas being deaf, had never 
learned to read, he would have been in an unassailable 
position indeed, 

The Rev. Obadiah Bates of the United States, has 
positively and for the last time, fixed the end of the 
world for November 30th, 1889, or exactly twelve months 
from thistine. From this date he begins to take his 
coals in by the sack, and when the summer comes 
will dispose of his wraps and his skates for a merely 
nominal price. He may, however, be wrong in hiscal- 
culations, and what I am afraid of is that the American 
Congress will findin his prophecy a new excuse—for 
they are always looking about for one—for declining to 
grant International Cupyright. They will say, that 
after such a statement from the reverend gentleman, 
* itis really not worth while.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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CHRIST’S LAW OF DIVORCE. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








THE civil code given by Moses to the Jews contains 
the following regulations on the subject of divorce: 

‘“‘When a man hath taken a wife, and married her, and 
it come to pass that she find no favor in his eyes, because 
he hath found some uncleanness in her; then let him write 
her a bill of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house. And when she is departcd out of bis 
house, she may go and be another man’s wife. And if the 
latter husband hate her, and write her a bill of divorce- 
ment, and giveth it in her hand, and sendeth her out of 
his house, or if the latter husband die, which took her to 
be his wife, her former husband, which sent her away, may 
not take her again to be his wife, after that she is defiled.” 
(Deut. xxiv, 1-4.) 

This statute contains a provision for divorce by the 
act of the husband, and not by that of the wife. The 
former, in order to divorce the latter, must do so by giv- 
ing her a formal document in writing to this effect. 
Being thus divorced, she is permitted to marry again; 
but if marrying again, and if the latter husband shall 
either divorce her or die, then the former husband, who 
has already divorced her, is forbidden to re-marry her, 
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The statute limits the exercise of the divorce power in 
the husband to the manner which it prescribes. He 
could not exercise this power at random or in a sudden 
heat of passion, but must do so, if at all, by a regular 
pill of divorcement. 

There was in the time of Christ, as there had been for 
along period before, a division of opinion among Jew- 
ish teachers as to the grounds of divorce under this 
statute—some holding that the husband might, by a bill 
of divorcement, at his own discretion, and for any 
cause, no matter how trivial, divorce his wife; and 
others maintaining that adultery on her part is the 
only justifiable ground of such divorcement. This par- 
ticular point cannot be determined by the s‘atute itself. 
Tbe practice of the people seems to have been in accord- 
ance with the former of these opinions. Our Saviour 
evidently had this practice and opinion in view when, in 
his Sermon on the Mount, he said: 


“Tt hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
let him give her a writing of divorcement. But I say unto 
you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for 
the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery, 
and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, commit- 
tethadultery.”’ (Matt. v, 31, 32.) 


This language, while clearly condemnatory of one of 
the opinions held at the time, and also of the practice 
based upon it, contains the following propositions: 1. 
That unchastity on the part of the wife is a legitimate 
ground of divorce. 2. That if a man, by a bill of di- 
vorcement, put away his wife, except for this cause, he 
would thereby, in the event that she should marry again, 
become the occasion of her commission of adultery, and 
in this sense cause her to commit the offense. 38. That 
whosoever married a woman divorced except for the 
cause named, would be guilty of adultery. The doctrine 
of Christ is that the marital bond cannot be dissolved, so 
as to absolve the parties from all marital relations to 
each other, except for the cause stated. This isa re- 
striction against divorce far in advance of that contained 
in the Mosaic code. Unchastity is the only thing that 
justifies any divorce, in the sense of abrogating the 
marital relation, whether with or without a bill of di- 
vorcement. It is implied that in such a case the inno- 
cent party has a right to a divorce and a right to re-mar- 
riage; but whether the guilty party has a right to marry 
again is a point that the language does not determine. 

Christ, at a later period in his ministry, referred to the 
subject again, and said: 

‘“*Whosvever putteth away his wife, and marrieth an- 
other, committeth adultery; and whosoever marrieth her 
that is put away from her husband, committeth adultery.” 
(Luke xvi, 18.) 

Nothing is here expressly said in regard to the bill of 
divorcement, and no reference is made to the qualifying 
exception founded on unchastity mentioned in the Ser- 
mon onthe Mount. The manifest object of the Saviour 
was to condemn the prevalent practice of divorce as 
then existing among the Jews. He brings against this 
practice the charge of being a commission of adultery, 
and specifies two forms in which the ofiense was thereby 
committed. The first is that committed by the man 
who puts away his wife and marries another; and the 
second is that committed by the man who marries the 
woman put away from her husband. The law of God. 
‘Thou shalt not commit adultery,” is equally violated 
by both. The language is in effect a judicial construc- 
tion as to the application of this law. 

The Pharisees, at a still later period and for caviling 
purposes, called the attention of Christ to the subject ot 
divorce, and drew from him a more extended expression 
of his views. The record, as given by Matthew, is the 
following: 


“The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and 
saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away bis wife 
for every cause? And he answered and said unto them, 
Have yenot read that he which made them in the be 


ginning, made them male and female, and said, For this | 


cause shall a man leave fatherand mother, and shall cleave 
te his wife, and they twain shall be one flesh? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, 
God hath joined together let not man put asunder. They 
say unto him, Why did Moses then command to givea 
writing of divorcement, and to put her away? He saith 
unto them, Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, 
suffered you to put away your wives; but from tbe begin- 
ning it was notso. AndI say unto you, Whosoever shall 
put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery; aud whosoever mar- 
rieth ber which is*put away, doth commit adultery.” 
(Matt. xix, 3-9.) 

Mark, in addition to this statement, gives the follow- 
ing words as uttered by Christ on the same occasion: 

“ Aud if a woman shall put away her husband, and be 
married to another, she committeth adultery.” (Mark ii, 
12.) 

These words, recorded only by Mark, were, as he in- 
forms us, spoken in answer to an inquiry made by the 
disciples apart. The practice of divorcing husbands, as 
we learn from Josephus, tho without any warrant in 
the law of Moses, had been introduced among the Jews 
by Salome, sister of Herod the Great, who sent a bill of 
divorcement to her husband Costobarus, whose example 
was followed by Herodias and other Jewish women. 
This Herodias, who was the wife of Philip, the brother 


married Herod while Phil p was living; ard’ John the 

Baptist had told Herod that it was * notlawful for him 

to have her,” und this offended buth Herod and Herodi- 

as, and was the occasion of John’s imprisonment (Matt. 

xiv, 8.4). Christ, according to the above statement in 

Mark's Gospel, places the husband and the wife on the 

same ground in respect to marriage after divorce; and 

this confirms the truth of what Jobn the Baptist said to 

Herod in respect to his marriage with Herodias. 

It is apparent from the record in M tthew’s Gospel of 

what Christ said to the Pharisees that while making no 

direct reference tothe conflicting opinions amorg Jew- 

ish teachers on the subject of divorce, ne did, neverthe- 

less, recognize the original institution of marriage as es- 

tablished in the Garden of Eden between Adam and 

Eve, and recorded in the first and second chapters of 

Genesis, and as intended to create rot only an intimate, 

but also a permanent relation between the man and 

woman thus united. They were to be no more twain, 

but virtually one flesh; and what God had thus joined 

together it was not in the province of man, at his discre- 

tion, to put asunder. Such was marriage at *‘ the begin- 

ning” or outset of the race in Adam and Eve, whom 

God made ‘‘ male and female ’; and such it was intend- 

ed to be in all future time. The first marriage, in the 

persons of our primitive ancestors, is, according to the 

teaching of Christ, the mode! fur the race. 

The Pharisees, who listened to this teaching, saw, or 

pretended to see, an objection to it which they stated as 

follows: ** Why did Moses then command to give a writ- 

ing of divorcercent, and to pst heraway?’ The answer 
to this question was in these words: 

‘* Moses, be ause of the hardoess of your hearts, suffcred 
you to put away your wives; but trom the beginniny it was 
not so,” 

Christ here refers to the divorce law found in Deuter- 
onomy and recognizes Moses as the author of the !aw. 
He admits the existence of the law, and explains it, 
while affirming that ‘‘ from the beginning it was not so.” 
The explanation is that Moses *‘ suffered ” or allowed the 
people to put away their wives because of the * hard- 
ness” of their hearts. The term **bardncss” as here 
used denotes a lack of proper feeling and proper per- 
ceptions on the subject. The children of Israel bad just 
been emancipated from the bondage of Egypt, and were 
accustomed to the practice of divorce. And while Moses 
did not in their then existing condition actually pro- 
hibit it altogether, he, nevertheless, required a formal 
bill of divorcement to be prepared by the husband, and 
placed in the hands of the wife, before sending her away 
out of his house. Thi3, with other provisions in the 
statute, was a measure calculated to lessen the frequency 
of divorces and mitigate the evils of the system. It did 
not originate divorce for any cause, and did not com- 
mand it. It simply regulated for the purpose of restraint 
what it ‘‘ suffered” to be continued; and the reason for 
the sufferance under the regulation was in the people 
themselves, described as the ‘* hardness” of their hearts. 
The statute was evidently one of restriction and ‘mitiga- 
tion, rather than of encouragement and commen lation, 
and was, in this respect, like the regulations of the Mo- 
saic code in respect to the institution of slavery. These 
regulations did not absolutely abolish slavery alto- 
gether; but they did greatly modify the system and 
lessen its evils, as compared with slavery among the 
heathen. The principle upon which Moses acted, or 
rather God acted through Moses, was one of adapting 
legislatiun to tne condition of the people upon whom it 
was to operate. 

Christ, however, did not stop with simply expl ining 
the divorce code of Moses. Having stated what mar- 
riage was in the Garden ot Eden, as established by God 
himself, and what it was intended to be for the race, 
and havirg also given the reason for the divorce statute 
of Moses, he proceeded, upon his own authority, to state 
the law of God on this subject. The words, ‘‘ And I say 
unto you,” are words of cmphasis, designed to call spe- 
cial attention to what be wasabout to utter. The law as 
he stated it is as follows: 1. That ** whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall 
marry another, committeth adultery.” 2, That * whoso- 
ever marrieth her which is put away, doth commit adul- 
tery.” 3. That ‘‘if a woman shall putaway ber husband 
and be married to another, she committeth adultery,” 

Thus, to the question of the Pharisees whether it is ai- 
lowable for a man to put away his wife ‘ for every 
cause,” Christ gives the explicit answer that divorce is 
not allowable for any cause, except unchastity. 1t nec- 
essarily follows that marriage, after divorce, by or with 
a divorced party, during the life time of the other party, 
where the ground of divorce is not unchastity, is contrary 
to the law of God as expounded by the great Teacher of the 
world. The marital bond is, with the exception speci- 
fied, beyond the power of lawful dissolution by human. 
action. Any practice, whether with or without the sanc- 
tion of the civil authority, inconsistent with this doc- 
trine, is, in plain English, a sin against God. 

It may, however, be said—and by some is said—that 
other causes for divorce than the one specified by Christ 
are to be regarded as the equivalents of that cause, and 
that for these other causes, as well as for the one named 
by him, divorces are justifiable. This is plainly an eva- 
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sion and a contradiction of the language of Christ. The 










and Christ, in construing the application of this law, 
charges, in words as clear and explicit as it is possible 
to use, the commission of this offense in every case of 
divorce and remarriage of the divorced party, where 
unchastity is not the ground of such divorce, and where, 
by obvious implication, the other party is still living. 
To add any other ground of divorce on the hypothesis of 
a virtual equivalency is not only to invent a new and 
different ground, but also to trifle with the language of 
the Saviour. If this is permissible, then the law of God, 
as it fell from his lips, may be frittered away according 
to human notions of what is expedient,and what is equiv- 
alent to the one ground of divorce which he specifies, 
There can be no constructive uncbastity .made up of some- 
thing that is not unchastity. Desertion is not unchasti- 
ty. Drunkenness is not such. Lack of supportis not such. 
Cruel treatment is not such. To add these and other 
like causes to the one specified as grounds of divorce is 
not to construe the law given by the Son of God, but 
rather to amend it and exceed it. He names one, and 
but one, reason for divorce, and limits divorce to that 
reason ; and this process of addition names several other 
reasons, and not the less really because these other rea- 
sons are spoken cf as equivalents to the one he names. 
Foisting this term into the law, as the means of passing 
beyond its limitation, is simply to make a new and dif- 
ferent law, and contradict the one that rests upon the 
authority of Christ. 

So, also, reference is sometimes made to what Paul 
says, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, as either. 
modifying or construing what was said by Christ so as 
tO admit of divorce for other reasuns than the one men- 
tioned by him. The whole passage referred to reads as 
follows: 

“And untothe married I command, yet not I, but the 
Lord, let not the wife depart from her husband; 
but if she depart, let her remain unmarried or be recon- 
ciled to ker husband, and let not the husband put away 
his wife. But tothe rest speak I, not of the Lord. If any 
brother hath a wife that believeth not, and she be pleased 
tu dwell with him, let him not put heraway. And the 
woman which hath a husband that believeth not, and if he 
be pleased to dweil with her, let her not leave bim. 

But if the unbelieving depart, let him depart, A brother 
orasisteris not under bondage in such cases; but God 
hath called us to peace.’”’ (I Cor. vii, 10-15.) 

Some have supposed that the clause, ‘‘A brother or a 
sister is not under bondage in such cases,” implies that 
either the believing brother or sister, as the case may be, 
would have the right to marry again if the unbelieving 
wife in the one case or the unbelieving husband in the 
other, should “‘ depart” or leave the believing party, since 
this derertion on the part of the unbeliever would be 
ipso facto a dissolution of the marital bond. This cer- 
tainly is a most astonishing inference from what the 
apostle says about the matter under consideration. The 
general question to which his attention had been called by 
a letter from the church at Corinth, was whether married 
parties, one being a believer and the other an unbeliever, 
should, on account of this religious difference, separate 
from each other or continue to live together as they 
were, notwithstanding such difference. Paul’s first an- 
swer to this question, as he expressly says, by the 
authority of the Lord, and, hence, in the form of a 
**command,” was that the wife should not ‘ depart 
from her husband,” that if she did ‘+ depart” she must 
*¢remain unmarried or be reconciled to her husband,” 
and that the husband must not “ put away his wife.” 
Here certainly is no modification or qualification of, or 
addition to, what Christ, in the days of his flesh, said on 
the subject of divorce, but rather a reassertion and ap- 
plication of the doctrine stated by him. 

The apostle’s second answer, in respect to the cases 
which he specifies, was given upon hisown judgment 
as a man, and with an express disclaimer of writing by 
inspiration, One case is that of a believing husband hav- 
ing an unbelieving wife, who was content to live with 
him; and Paul’s opinion was that he should not ‘‘ put 
her.away.” A second case isthat of a believing wife 
having an unbeliving husband who was content to live 
with her; and the apostle’s opinion was that she should 
not leave him. The third case is one in which the un- 
believing party, whether a husband or wife, actually 
leaves the other party assumed tobe a believer, so that 
the latter cannot by reason of such action live with the . 
former; and the opinion of Paul was that, in such a case, 
the believing party, thus deserted by the unbelieving 
party, should let the latter ‘ depart,” and patiently ac- 
cept the result thus forced upon him or her, as the case 
may be. The believing party, in these circumstances, 
isnot bound or ** under bondage ” to live with the unbe- 
lieving or deserting party. He or she must submit toa 
result which he or she cannot prevent, and must bear it 
as a Christian, always keeping in mind that ‘‘ God hath 
called us to peace,” and hence seeking not to afford the 
unbelieving party any occasion for departing. Empha- 
sizing this advice, the apostle immediately adds: ‘ Yor 
what knowest thou, O wife, whether thou shalt save thy 
husband ? or how knowest thou, O man, whether thou 
shalt save thy wife?” This suggests that the believing 
patty might, perhaps, by taking this course, bring the 
unbelieving party over to his or her faith. Paul's opin- 
ion upon his own judgment, thus expressed, certainly 
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evinces a high order of good sense. 
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tion to divorce for any other reason than the one stated 
by the Saviour, with the right of re-marriage, is not 
only to draw an inference for which the language fur- 
nishes no premises, but also to make Paul contradict 
Jesus Christ, and make him, when not speaking by the 
Lord, coutradict himself in respect to what he had just 
said when thus speaking. Still further, it makes Paul 
lay down the doctrine that married parties, one being a 
believer and the other an unbeliever, may, on the ground 
of this difference, be divorced from each other. The 
matter before the apostle related to a Christian believer 
united by marriage to an unbeliever; and the question 
was whether this difference as to religion would justify 
their separation. Will any one, in his senses, pretend 
that such a case furnishes a good ground for divorce? 
And yet this is just what and all that Paul’s language 
proves, if, as is not the fact, it modifies the law of 
divorce as given by Jesus Christ. The truth is that there 
is not an idea in the passage above quoted, involving any 
such modification, or any different statement of the law; 
and the only wonder is that it should ever have been re- 
ferred to, us if such were its character. 
What. then should be the attitude of the ministry and 
the Church of Christ in regard to marriage and divorce? 
The true answer to this question is that both should 
adopt and defend the doctrine which Christ taught, and 
oppose évery doctrine inconsistent with it. The most 
+ important thing to be done by the Church and the min- 
istry, for the correction of the enormous abuses so prev- 
alent in the divorce system of this country, is to take 
sides with the great divorce Reformer. Let this be done 
throughout the length and breadth of this land; and 
state laws cuntradicting his law, and divorces and mar- 
riages in violation thereof, would speedily get into bad 
odor. Itis perfectly safe for the Church to stand on 
this subject where he stood, and preach and practice 
what he preached. There isno other fitting position for 
it tooccupy, There is nothing in modern society to ex- 
empt it from the application of his doctrine; and there 
is much in its actual condition to show that the applica- 
tion greatly needs to be made. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A FARMER'S VIEW. 


BY JAMES MARLIN, 











SINCE the publication in July of my article in reply to 
Professor Bemis on the ‘* Complaint of the Poor,” Iam 
in receipt of letters indicative of considerable interest 
in the subject. Some of these desire its continuance. 

In doing so I wish again to speak from the stand- 
point of the smallfarmer. Heretofore the farmer own- 
ing his farm and tilling it with his own hands has been 
a very important factor in our national life. I think it 
not too much to say that the existence in immense num- 
bers of this class throughout the whole country has 
done as much to give both tone to our civilization and 
solidity to our institutions as any other influence what- 
ever. Whether, then, the independent small farmer is 
to continue or disappear cannot be a trivial question. 
To the farmer himself, if he take any intelligent interest 
inhis own future orin that of his children, it must be 
one of prime importance. Tothe whole nation it ought 
to be a matter of deep concern whether or ncet we are to 
have at no distant day a class of mere tenants instead of 
the farm owners we now have. If the tenant system is 
better than our own then we ought to encourage its in- 
troduction, If, onthe other hand, our own system be 
preteravle we ought to preserveit. It is my object to 
insist upon its preservation and to inquire what means 
are suitable for the purpose. 

The small farmer is an example of one way in which 
the vexed labor question might be settled—viz., by the 
union of the capitalist and the laborer in the same per- 
son. He is at once the employer and the employed. 
Standing in this position he is eminently fitted for the 
duties of American citizenship—to be at the same time 
the maker and the obeyer of law. He is instinctively 
conservative. He has never brought about sudden and 
violent changes in any government. Had France in 1789 
possessed as many “‘ peasant proprietors” as she has to- 
day, her revolution would hardly have been the bloody 
drama that it was. It was not the small farmers of the 

South that brought on secession. If they fought in the 
ranks of the Rebellion it was because to them the State 
rather than the Nation was the existing government. 

Nor do you find the small farmer among those called 
the ‘‘ dangerous classes.” His income is less than that 
of many striking laborers who use destructive methods, 
yet he has little sympathy with such methods, generally 
but little with strikes themselves. He has a lofty sense 
of the sacredness of private property. Having a home 
and property of his own he respects the homes and prop- 
erty of others. So fully am I persuaded of the conserv- 
ative value of this class that if I knew that it would be 
forever fostered and preserved, I would have not one 
fear for the perpetuity of our institutions. You can 
never capsize the fair frigate of American liberty while 

its keel is held deep and steady by the ballast of millions 
of free American farmers. 

What, then, is the outlook for this class? I reply 
that it is disappearing. Steadily the number of farm 
mortgages, especially in the West,is increasing. Steadily 


pense of thesmaller ones. In 1880 the Bureau of Statis- 
tics in this state found that for eight years preceding 
tLat time there had been asteady annual increase of 
real-estate mortgages in Indiana, amounting to more 
than $12,000,000. A majority of these mortgages were 
laid upon farms. I have repeatedly asked county record- 
ers whether they recorded or canceled more mortgages, 
and have invaribly received for answer that the num- 
ber recorded far exceeded the number canceled. In 
Kansas and other Western States, I am informed, the 
condition is far worse than it is here. 
To reach a similar conclusion in a different way one 
need only iook in his own neighborhood. I could show 
you many large estates which have been built up by ab- 
sorption of smaller ones. I cannot think of a case where 
a large estate has been broken up and sold to small pur- 
chasers. I repeat, then, that the small farmer is disap- 
pearing. In his place we shall soon, unless some great 
change occurs, have landlords and tenants. As the 
population increases tenantry will become no better here 
than it isin England, And absenteeism, while it may 
never be such a curse to any part of our country as it is 
to Ireland, will come, too, This the advertising columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT ought to show to any thoughtful 
reader. A large amount of money is annually being 
sent from the East and loaned on farms in the West. 
This is only a milder form of absenteeism, and it has 
come tostay. These Western mortgages are not being 
lifted. 

A correspondent has complained that I represent these 
borrowing farmers as somehow the “ victims” of these 
lenders. I do not. More than that, I have not one 
bitter word to say against money-lenders, It is common 
among ‘‘labor agitators” to apply hard names to capi- 
talists, to call them ‘‘ sharks,” etc. In similar folly, it 
has been said that farmers are shiftless, and that if they 
are in debt it is their own fault. I shall not imitate any 
one who talks in either of these ways. Such wholesale 
denunciations are as absurd as they are ill-tempered. 
If I have a reader among professional men or among 
capitalists, I request him to join me in refraining from 
hard words, while we apply ourselves calmly to the con- 
sideration of the question whether the bread of America 
is in the future to be produced by free farmers or by 
tenants. 

Further, I request that such as have any sympathy 
with the farmers’ *‘complaint” shall not allow them- 
selves to be guided by mere mental laziness. Such lazi- 
ness is sometimes manifested by the statement of gener- 
al truths in reply to matters of fact. The momentous 
matter of fact to which I call attention is that the small 
farmers of America are in process of extinction; that 
we are annually increasing our indebtedness; that 
there is growing up and becoming hereditary a class of 
people whose sole employment and means of living con- 
sists in drawing interest on loans; and that we farmers 
suffer more from this last-mentioned fact than otber la- 
borers, because we are small capitalists rather than 
wage workers. To reply to this that it is natural and 
right that money should give its possessor power, and 
that money is merely ‘‘ stored labor,” etc., seems to me 
mere mental indolence. Any one so replying ought to 
have determined what is the degree of power relative 
to labor that money ought to have. Is it not fair to pre- 
sume that if loans tend to become perpetual, if the bor- 
rowers as a Class are unable to pay more than the inter- 
est, then the power of money is too great? No one de- 
nies that the possession of ‘‘ stored labor ” providently 
accumulated does and ought toconfer advantages. But 
shall we then be compelled to allow capital unlimited 
power? Money has not in all conditions of society, nor 
in all countries, nor at all times the same relative de- 
gree of power. It follows, then, that if there be any 
right degree of power that money ought to leave as 
compared with labor, it will sometimes have too much 
power and sometimes too little. The mere statement 
that capital ought to have power for the benefit of its 
owner means, then, simply nothing. As well might we 
urge athird or a fourth or a perpetual term of office 
as President in the case of some remarkably able 
man, that talent ought to have power. Of course it 
ought. But how much? Not unlimited. The public 
opinion of this nation has decided that no man, how- 
ever popular or worthy, shall be President more than two 
terms. Here the matter of fact is that it is dangerous to 
allow any man, even by honorable means, to persuade 
his fellow-citizens to vote for him oftener than twice for 
the office of President. Any plea for the right of talent 
to ruleis noanswer. In like manner if it be shown that 
the accumulating power of money is likely to endanger 
our free institutions by destroying a great conservative 
class, then it is no answer to plead the abstract right of 
capital to command labor. 

The immense territorial resources of our country have 
hitherto preserved the American from the fate of the 
English farmer. We are yet ‘on the land of the living.” 
Our condition is not yet desperate. Why then dof cry 
out? Precisely because there is yet hope; because we 
have not yet reached the condition contemplated by the 
poet when he said: 
‘*A bold peasantry, a nation’s hope and pride 
When once ’tis lost can never be supplied.” 
I firmly believe America’s peasanty will not be lost. I 





the large farmers are extending their holdings at the ex- 


“believe in God, and therefore I believe in human prog- 


—= 
ress, I believe in evolution, and I believe that evolution 
moves ever upward and not downward. I believe inthe 
Bible too, and the surest seal of its divinity is the fact 
that. its thought even on political economy has not been 
surpassed, The nineteenth century may, in its wisdom, 
yet learn of Moses. The Bible is the Magna Charta of 
all time—the antimonopoly platform of the ages. In 
reading itI am no literalist, no extremist. I will not 
search its holy pages for a club to beat my enemies, or 
for a tool to win my bread. I do not seek to prove every 
taker of usury a sinner; that were a mistake worthy of 
the formalist in his slavish literalism. But I do say that 
when God by Moses said ‘‘Thou shalt not lend thy 
money on usury,” he knew somewhat of human 
affairs, 
BLOOMINGTON, INb. 
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IN a previous letter I alluded to the feeling that people 
seemed to forget that there was a Congress now in ses- 
sion, because everybody was looking forward to the 
4th of March and the coming Administration. It is 
true that the reading-rooms of the hotels, the steps in 
front and some other places where loungers congregate, 
are much given to these looks ahead ; but get inside the 
walls of the Capitol itself and you feel at once that 
Congress is in session—very much so. In the first place, 
a sensitive person can tell the moment he opens the door 
that leads into the corridors of either House whether it 
has adjourned or not, the “it” in this case meaning 
Senate or House. There is something in the sounds that 
strike the ear which tells the tale at once. If they are in 
session, there is astill hum on the air (no contradiction 
of terms there, because there is such a thing as a loud 
hum),such as one is never conscious of unless the actual 
work of legislation is going on. The people in the cor- 
ridors may be making more noise than they lawfully 
ought, yet you will be conscious of this undercurrent of 
sound, and you feel in the air that the great hive of men 
near you is at work. Some people even say that they 
can feel at once whether there is more than usual going 
on, by the impression made on their nerves as they open 
the door, before they have had time to ask a question 
or find outa thing. It seems like a superstitious idea, 
yet it has also seemed almost true, as people have as- 
sured me whose nerves are sensitive and strong to a 
keen observation of the moods of those around them. 

‘-Yesterday, I was up at the Senate,” said one of these 
keen souls, ‘‘and the moment I opened the outer door 
of the north wing, I felt that there was low muttering 
anger and exasperation in the air. I found the cause 
later in talking with a Senator whom I know very well 
and who was unconscious that he was betraying any 
feeling of impatience, as he is one of the most self-con- 
tained, as well as oneof the most patient tempered of 
men. 

‘**¢ What is the grind for to-day ?’ said I. 

‘*** Oh, the tariff bill. They are talking against time on 
the other side; the Democrats are waking up to the re- 
proachesof their brethren in the House—that they are let- 
ting the bill be shoved upon them, and so the obloquy of 
mere lost chances,in the matter of tariff, willfall tothem. 
We had it pretty hot an hour ago. Vest was bitter upon us 
for wanting to sit through the usual holiday recess, and 
even Mr. Vance roused himself from his usual torpor 
and dashed out as he can wher he is roused.” 

‘«*That is unusual, not to take the holiday recess, is it 
not?’ said I. 

‘** Yes,’ he answered almost testily; ‘ but now that we 
have the chance—now that after twelve or fourteen 
years, the House has at last sent usa bill on the tariff, 
we might as well show them we are in earnest if they 
have not been.’ 

“**The partof the Democrats is to dally along and de- 
feat it in the Senate ? 

‘*¢ Thatis their object, and we propose not to let them. 
That is all there is about it. What was it you began to 
ask me, something about mail-bags ?’ 

*T tock the hint and went off to a question con- 
nected with the mails—but you need not tell me that I 
did not feel the pulse of that august assemblage of Sen- 
tors before I had got in sight of one of them. I tell you 
habitations, dwellings, places where people meet, get to 
having a sympathy with their occupants, just asa dog 
catches something of the nerves and sensitiveness of 
human beings. I did not get what I Wanted of the Sen- 
ator and I wish also to promulgate this great fact, that a 
member of Congress might be a good man—often would 
be—if—he had no constituents.” 

With this statement which has much of the “ Irish 
bull” about it, the high-strung nervous young fellow 
dashed off laughing, leaving me to meditate on the sit- 
uation in Congress which he had given very well. The 
legislation in the Senate will be more like a game of 
chess than ever, for the next month. Each party will 
try to block the other’s game, and it will take infinite 
and untiring qualities to hold on long enough to bea 
winner. 

Meantime the first drops of the shower of things with 
which society is to be deluged have already begun to 





fall. Monday a week ago was a day of heavy rain and 
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qind, yet there were two large ‘‘ teas” given on that day 
with no Jack of attendance at each. The evening that 
followed was a sort of witches’ night, in the way of rain 
yoda wind that drove the falling water into every chink 
god cranny, stung the face and turned the umbrellas of 
wa’kers and ‘ ravined at the gables” of the houses as if 
it proposed to carry them off—yet there were good 
pouses at the theaters and a dinner-party or two that 
lacked no guest from his place at table. But it did make 
ome difference in other places. That day an uptown 
merchant had a very long face for his friends and one of 
them who knew him well, said as he knocked the rain- 
drops from his Derby and put his umbrella into a safe 
place, ** What is the matter? You look blue.” , 

«J should think so,” growled the merchant. ‘‘ We 
were counting on making a six hundred dollar sale every 
day this week, and look at this for a beginning!” How 
it ‘would have added to his bitterness if he had known 
that fashionable people could go to parties in such 
weather. 

The crowd around a great handsome store on F 
street, for these two weeks previous to Christmas, has 
been noticeable even in the usual throng that one 
meets along the busy parts of the city. The crowd 
on the streets these evenings just before Christmas 
are interesting. It is the hour for the working- 
women especially, and you see them with bundles 
of the most extraordinary shape hurrying from one 
shop to another, bent, as somebody said, on getting the 
most they can for the children out of fifty cents. I sat 
half an hour in one of the shops, letting the stream of 
people float by me, watching the faces and listening to 
chance remarks. There were black as often as white 
faces under the bonnets, and occasionally a genuine 
old * Aunty,” such as we used to see twenty years ago, 
but who is now fast becoming an extinct species. One 
that I saw was especially jolly and smiling, and I could 
not help saying, ‘* Got a good many children to remem- 
ber, Aunty?” She chuckled, and as if the words with 
which I addressed her recalled old days, she involun- 
tarily dropped a little, bobbing curtesy and answered, 
“Laws, yes, Miss! dey’s a heap o’ grandchildren and I 
wants to "member dem all.” 

“It is better to be able to give presents than just get 
them from master and mistress,” said I, feeling sure she 
would understand my allusion to the old-time Christmas 
in the South. 

“Deed an’ ’tis—w’se got de powah now;’ and she 
went on, smiling in a way that showed a splendid set of 
teeth stitl, altho she must have been somewhere in the 
seventies, 

In this connection I am reminded of something I was 
told not long since by a book publisher, who was show- 
ing me a volume of the life of Frederick Douglass, 

“Tnat book had agreat sale,” said he. ‘*Mr. Douglass re- 
wrote almost entirely the first pamphlet of his life,which 
was published years ago, and then added to it, bring- 
ing it up to the present time. Then he married his white 
wife—after that it felldead. Wesold no more. It was 
very odd—as if the blacks felt that he had gone out from 
among them by that act. I don’t suppose he has; he 
felt that he was old enough and had money enough to 
please himself—but all the same, we could sell no more 
copies of the book.” 

The ladies of the Cabinet allowed it to be said in the 
papers that they would receive on the Wednesday of 
Christmas week and they have received already from 
the first of December regularly. Hitherto, even people 
in official positions, have held to their rights im not 
opening their houses until after New Year, and espe- 
cially were their doors closed during Christmas week 
and often on the Wednesday before. It is very kind of 
them to be willing to devote a day in each week so much 
ahead of what is usually demanded, for people are posi- 
tively unmerciful to the wives of Cabinet officers and 
those of the Justices of the Supreme Court. Their visit- 
ors count up by the hundreds. Everybody wants to 
make the rounds of both of these sets of officials and 
everybody does and iscordially received, however much 
astranger he or she may be. Mrs. Fairchild, the wife 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mrs. Dickinson, 
the wife of the Postmaster-General, are especially kind 
and cordial in their manners. Mrs. Fairchild is very 
pretty, and is never confused no matter how many peo- 
ple come in at once, sometimes to the extent of standing 
inline one behind the other waiting their turn to go 
forward and speak to her. They say that her manuer is 
expressive of her character—that she is genuinely sweet, 
or,as an admiring Englishman said, ‘‘a very siraight- 
forward, genuine woman, but with no savor of rough- 
Ress in her straight-out quality.” 

Mrs. Dickinson has fine features and her head is small 
and held very gracefully. Her hair is a soft brown, pre- 
maturely gray in one place, and she dresses with admir- 
able taste. She is said to have left her home in Detroit 
With much reluctance, when her husband accepted the 
President's offer to enter the Cabinet, and that they 

Would have gone back at the end of his term whether 
Mr. Cleveland had been re-elected or not. 

Mr. Justice Drake, of the Court of Claims, gave a tea 
last week to celebrate the entrance into society of his 
standdaughter, Miss Caroél Dare Westcott. Mrs. Drake 






guests, and made the line of ladies look like a tableau of 
life. First herself, with iron-gray hair, then Mrs. West- 
cott, and then half a dozen young ladies, aged from six- 
teen totwenty. The young person for whom the party 
was given was, altho of medium size, almost invisible 
behind a very large and beautiful bouquet of pink roses, 
arranged so that, while it was a compact bunch, each 
rose was in a degree by itself, not mashed against its 
neighbor. The fair owner was very fair, with blonde 
hair and blue eyes and, with the audacity one sometimes 
sees in the young, was taller than her mother. 

Among the guests were Judge and Mrs. MacArthur, 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Childs, Mrs. Senator Vance, Mrs. 
Senator Cockrell, Mrs. and Miss Ingalls, Colonel and Mrs. 
Garrick Malloy, Mr. Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, Mrs. Hornsby—a daughter of Judge Black—a 
handsome woman in black velvet embroidered with sil- 
ver, Mrs. Anthony Pollock, Justice and Mrs. Field, Mrs. 
General Lander, Major and Mrs. Lydecker, Miss Spofford 
and Mr. and Mrs, Harry Spofford, Mrs. Painter, Admi- 
ral Porter, Mr. and Mrs, Horatio King, and many of the 
resident people of Washington. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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IT seems almost hopeless to attempt a description of the 
contents of the Metropolitan Museum now that the new 
wing has been thrown open and many collections revealed 
which for years have been stored away for want of room, as 
well as most interesting new collections loaned for periods 
of months or years. Nevertheless, I feelthat at least a 
superficial survey should be undertaken; for every Ameri- 
can must take an interest in this, our greatest museum of 
art, and not all the readers of THE INDEPENDENT can have 
had the chance to see it for themselves, even asit existed 
before the reopening on December 18th. 

The newly erected portion is now the main building, ex- 
ceeding in extent and, by far, in architectural beauty and 
importance, the original wing. The design of the old part 
both inside and out was so far from pleasing to theeye that 
itis well it was net followed in the newer part; dishar- 
mony between part and part is well redeemed by great in- 
crease of excellence in the most conspicuous wing. Outside, 
the new portion is of brick and stone in a neo-classic style 
with a high blank stretch of wall beneath the large rectangu- 
lar windows and an effective cornice of terra-cotta. This 
arrangement of the windows leaves space along the walls 
within for the placing of wall-cases, yet gives an abun- 
dance of light falling, as it sbould, trom rather elevated 
points. The entrance—now the main entrance of the Mu 
seum—faces south and the ground in front of it is at once 
to be laid out in an appropriate way. Entering we find 
ourselves in a long apartment running east and west, 
divided down the center by a row of great columns of black 
stone with bronze caps. Two large round arches upheld 
by a centrai pier, admit from this apartment to another at 
either end which runs north and south and shows central 
columns of the same description; while immediately 
opposite the entrance is a broad passagé-way with alcoves 
on either hand that leads to the great hall of the old building. 
The pier which stands in the center of this passage-way as 
it debouches into the hail bears the well-known polychrome 
terra-cotta relief—a retuble formerly ina Tuscan church— 
which was presented a few years ago by Mr. Marquand. It 
is erroneously attributed at the Museum to Luca della 
Robbia, but is unquestionably one of the best works of his 
nephew, Andrea della Roboia. The excellence of the work 
proves this latter fact while the character of the design, 
and notably of its architectural border, proves it to be later 
than Luca’s time. 

The apartment first entered contains—with room for 
many more—a promising collection of casts from ancient 
sculptures—Greek, Foman, Assyrian and Egyptian. In 
the eastern apartment are the sculptured objects of the 


a collection of ancieat alabaster vases, collections of ancient 
lamps, and of clay tablets and cylinders from Assyria and 
Babylonia; and, down the center, a line of standards with 
swinging leaves on which embroideries and other textiles 
of Egyptian origin are displayed between sheets of glass. 
The arrangement of this room has been carefully effected, 
the objects been classified according to the countries 
whence they came and also as nearly as could be dune in 
historical sequence; nor is there a museum in the world 
where mummy cases, for instance, are more admirably 
placed for their preservation—being each separately 1n- 
closed in a large glass case—or for the examination of their 
contents under different aspects. The Egyptian collection 
as a whole will doubtless offer as great asurprise to visitors 
as any department of the Museum. No one has suspected 
its extent, its variety or the admirable nature ard condi- 
tion of many of its items. There are, I believe, fifteen mum- 
mies, most of them relics of members of a single family (of 
high tho not royal extraction),and the casket of one Khousou 
is especially rich and interesting. The body of one of his 
relatives, a young woman named Unofirte, is now en- 
wrapped again in its swaddling-clothes. It was unrolled a 
while ago and revealed itself in good preservation with a 
mass of fine golden hair. Nor are the minor objects which 
surround the mummies less curious and significant or less 
well displayed. North of this apartment is the room of 
ancient terra-cottas, most of them from Cyprus but a few 
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Cypriofe collection, the collection of Eyyptian antiquities, | 
many of them discovered by the famous explorer Maspero; | 


western apartment, we find it contains the Museum’s mag- 
nificent collection of glass, perhaps the richest in the 
world. Here in wall-cases and floor-cases are displayed the 
marvelously lovely Cyprian glass in innumerable examples, 
opalescent and radiant with many colors from its long 
sleep underground; the Marquand collections of Pheni-. 
cian, Greek, Roman, Venetian and Italian glass, and the 
Jarves collection—not all the objects in these last being of 
equal interest, but many of them very valuable aud beau- 
tiful. These collections of glass occupy about half the 
apartment, and the other half shows the pottery from 
Cyprus with a few other pieces, those of Etruscan origin, 
being perhaps the most precious. Down the center of this 
room runs another series of iron standards with swinxing 
leaves of glass, in which are displayed the rich collections 
of lace presented by Mr. Astor and Mrs. Stewart. Italian, 
French, Oriental and modern laces are shown in infinite 
variety and beauty. 

Ont of this room to the northward—parallel with the 
Terra-cotta Room in the opposite wing—is a room filled 
with the Drexel collection of musical instruments and 
some fine examples of carved furniture. 

Noting now a room which is devoted to examples of 
wroughtiron-work, we have finished our survey of the ground 
floor of the new building and are ready to pass to that of the 
older wing. But a word should be given before we leave it 
to the decoration of the new part. Nothing could be in better 
taste or more appropriate for the display of the collections 
it contains. The floor is a mosaic of irregular bits of 
stone, a soft, dull red in color, and showing no pattern save 
broad borders of black around the wallsand piers. The 
walls are tinted a pale buff with inconspicuous border- 
patterns in a darker shade. The wood-work isa very dark 
brown or black and the cases are ebony lined with dull red. 
The lighting seems excellent and the whole effect 1s just 
what it should be—architecturally dignified yet in a sub- 
dued way, which accents the function of the interior as ex- 
isting, not for its own sake but for the sake of its contents. 
The difference between these apartmenis and the poor, 
thin, iron construction of the old wing. with its crude 
coloring and the railroad-terminus effect of the central 
hall, is striking indeed, 

From the room devoted to musical instruments we pass 
iuto the western vestibule of the old structure which is 
filled, as before, with a collection of modern sculptures 
that is a veritable disgrace tothe Museum and the city. 
Why will some one not give us a few examples of really 
excellent modern work in this department? Not to speak 
of the productions of the greatest living masters in the 
art, there are at every French Salon scores of good statues 
which could be purchased at no great cost, and any one of 
which would be worth all the trivialties, commonplaces 
and stupidities which now form our collection. 

The main hall of the old building is at present writing 
almost empty, having been left with a free floor for the 
accommodation of the thousands of guests invited to the 
formal opening. But it will soon be filled with a very 
valuable collection of architectural casts, purchased 
under competent direction, with tunds bequeathed by Mr. 
Willard for the purpose. For the display of such objects 
the hall is far better fitted than for showing the small 
objects which formerly filled it. Along its gallery-fronts 
casts of the Parthenon reliefs and, others are already in 
place; and high on its western wall hangs Makart’s huge 
picture of ** Diana’s Hunting Party” which was described 
in these columns a year or more ago, and has sinee been 
presented by its owner to the Museum. The place isa 
good one, for the work is too large to look well in am ordi- 
nary gallery and is, besides, essentially decorative in char- 
acter. But it would have looked better had a more digni- 
fied frame been supplied to it, and were its coloring not in 
unfortunate contrast with the very different coloring of 
two other works of modern German crigin which have 
been placed to the right and left of it. 

New YORK CITY. 








Sanitary 
PASTEUR AND RABIES. 


So fearfula malady as hydrophobia can never fail to elicit 
i| -he sympathy of all mankind. Taken the world over. its 
'| ravages count hundreds of victimseach year. Every effort 
to thwart or counteract it cannot but elicit interest and 
especially arouse the medical profession to the intensest 
inquiry. Ifthe work of Pasteur were mereiy that of an ex- 
pert experimentalist as to this one disease it would bea 
great undertaking. But when he veutured to make this 
the most difficult of all diseases to deal withthe experi- 
mentum crucis for a system of attenuation or vaecination 
applicable to a large range of diseases, we awaken to the 
wondrous significance of the scheme. While the Bourse is 
blowing up and down its new South Sea Bubble, we may 
well turn tothe dignified and marvelous scene occurring 
aut the mauguration of the Pasteur Institute, Fe is not 

















































merely a recognition of the estimate the French savans pat 
upon the work of its distinguished scientist, but valuable 
to us because affording a condensed and authentic state- 
ment of the ground upon which tnis ovation and the dedi- 
cation of a great scientific laboratory seems justified. The 
inauguration took place November 14th, 1888. M. 
Bertrand, the Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, opened the ceremonies by a brief complimentary 
address of which the opening words were these: 

* During the past forty years, my dear Pasteur, you have per- 
mitted glory to come to you without moving a step toward it. 
Amongst so many routes, by which often one reaches for it, you 
yourself know but one, the route of truth.” 

The chief address was made by Professor Grancher. 
following abstracts are made from it: 

“Mr. President of the Republic and Gentlemen: The communi- 
cation made b} M. Pasteur to the Academy of Sciences on Octo- 
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tion to divorce for any other reason than the one stated 


by the Saviour, with the right of re-marriage, is no 
only to draw an inference for which the language fur 
nishes no premises, but also to make Paul contradic 


Jesus Christ, and make him, when not speaking by the 
Lord, coutradict himself in respect to what he had just 
said when thus speaking. Still further, it makes Paul 
lay down the doctrine that married parties, one being a 
believer and the other an unbeliever, may, on the ground 
The 
matter before the apostle related to a Christian believer 
united by marriage toan unbeliever; and the question 
was whether this difference as to religion would justify 
Will any one, in his senses, pretend 


of this difference, be divorced from each other. 


their separation. 
that such a case furnishes a good ground for divorce 
And yet this is just what and all that Paul’s languag 


proves, if, as is not the fact, it modifies the law of 
divorce as given by Jesus Christ. The truth is that there 
is not an idea in the passage above quoted, involving any 
such modification, or any different statement of the law 
and the only wonder is that it should ever have been re- 


ferred to, us if such were its character. 


What then should be the attitude of the ministry and 


the Church of Christ in regard to marriage and divorce 


The true answer to this question is that both should 
adopt and defend the doctrine which Christ taught, and 
The most 


oppose évery doctrine inconsistent with it. 
+ important thing to be done by the Church and the min 
istry, for the correction of the enormous abuses so prev- 
alent in the divorce system of this country, is to take 
sides with the great divorce Reformer. Let this be done 
throughout the length and breadth of this land; and 
state laws cuntradicting his law, and divorces and mar- 


riages in violation thereof, would speedily get into bad 
It is perfectly safe for the Churci to stand on 
this subject where he stood, and preach and practice 
There is no other fitting position for 
it tooccupy, There is nothing in modern society to ex- 
empt it from the application of his doctrine; and there 
is much in its actual condition to show that the applica- 


odor. 


what he preached. 


tion greatly needs to be made. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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A FARMER'S VIEW. 


BY JAMES MARLIN. 








SINCE the publication in July of my article in reply to 
Professor Bemis on the ‘* Complaint of the Poor,” Iam 
in receipt of letters indicative of considerable interest 
in the subject. Some of these desire its continuance. 

In doing so I wish again to speak from the stand- 

point of the smallfarmer. Heretofore the farmer own- 
ing his farm and tilling it with his own hands has been 
a very important factor in our national life. I think it 
not too much to say that the existence in immense num- 
bers of this class throughout the whole country has 
done as much to give both tone to our civilization and 
solidity to our institutions as any other influence what- 
ever. Whether, then, the independent small farmer is 
to continue or disappear cannot be a trivial question. 
To the farmer himself, if he take any intelligent interest 
inhis own future orin that of his children, it must be 
one of prime importance. Tothe whole nation it ought 
to be a matter of deep concern whether or nct we are to 
have at no distant day aclass of mere tenants instead of 
the farm owners we now have. If the tenant system is 
better than our own then we ought to encourage its in- 
troduction, If,onthe other hand, our own system be 
preferable we ought to preserve it. It is my object to 
insist upon its preservation and to inquire what means 
are suitable for the purpose. 

The small farmer is an example of one way in which 
the vexed labor question might be settled—viz., by the 
union of the capitalist and the laborer in the same per- 
son. He is at once the employer and the employed. 
Standing in this position he is eminently fitted for the 
duties of American citizenship—to be at the same time 
the maker and the obeyer of law. He is instinctively 
conservative. He has never brought about sudden and 
violent changes in any government. Had France in 1789 
possessed as many ‘‘ peasant proprietors” as she has to- 
day, her revolution would hardly have been the bloody 
drama that it was. It was not the small farmers of the 
South that brought on secession. If they fought in the 
ranks of the Rebellion it was because to them the State 
rather than the Nation was the existing government. 

Nor do you tind the small farmer among those called 
the ‘‘ dangerous classes.” His income is less than that 
of many striking laborers who use destructive methods, 
yet he has little sympathy with such methods, generally 
but little with strikes themselves. He has a lofty sense 

of the sacredness of private property. Having a home 
and property of his own he respects the homes and prop- 
erty of others. So fully am I persuaded of the consery- 
ative value of this class that if I knew that it would be 
forever fostered and preserved, I would have not one 
fear for the perpetuity of our institutions. You can 
never capsize the fair frigate of American liberty while 
its keel is held deep and steady by the ballast of millions 
of free American farmers. 

What, -then, is the outlook for this class? I reply 
that it is disappearing. Steadily the number of farm 
mortgages, especially in the West,is increasing. Steadily 


pense of the smaller ones, 


t | real-estate mortgages in Indiana, amounting to mo 
than $12,000,000. A majority of these mortgages we 


condition is far worse than it is here. 


need only iook in his own neighborhood. I could sho 
you many large estates which have been built up by ab- 
sorption of smaller ones. I cannot think of a case where 
e | a large estate has been broken up and sold to small pur- 
chasers, I repeat, then, that the small farmer is disap- 
pearing. In his place we shall soon, unless some great 
change occurs, have landlords and tenants. As the 
; | population increases tenantry will become no better here 
than it isin England, And absenteeism, while it may 
never be such a curse to any part of our country as it is 
to Ireland, will come, too, This the advertising columns 
of THE INDEPENDENT ought to show to any thoughtful 
reader. A large amount of money is annually being 
sent from the East and loaned on farms in the West. 
This is only a milder form of absenteeism, and it has 
- | come tostay. These Western mortgages are not being 
lifted. 
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lenders. I do not. 
bitter word to say against money-lenders, It is common 
among ‘labor agitators” to apply hard names to capi- 
talists, to call them ‘‘ sharks,” etc. In similar folly, it 
has been said that farmers are shiftless, and that if they 
are in debt it is ther own fault. I shall not imitate any 
one who talks in either of these ways. Such wholesale 
denunciations are as absurd as they are ill-tempered. 
If I have a reader among professional men or among 
capitalists, I request him to join me in refraining from 
hard words, while we apply ourselves calmly to the con- 
sideration of the question whether the bread of America 
is in the future to be produced by free farmers or by 
tenants. 
Further, I request that such as have any sympathy 
with the farmers’ *‘complaint” shall not allow them- 
selves to be guided by mere mental laziness. Such Jazi- 
ness is sometimes manifested by the statement of gener- 
al truths in reply to matters of fact. The momentous 
matter of fact to which I call attention is that the small 
farmers of America are in process of extinction; that 
we are annually increasing our indebtedness; that 
there is growing up and becoming hereditary a class of 
people whose sole employment and means of living con- 
sists in drawing interest on loans; and that we farmers 
suffer more from this last-mentioned fact than otber la- 
borers, because we are small capitalists rather than 
wage workers. To reply to this that it is natural and 
right that money should give its possessor power, and 
that money is merely ‘‘ stored labor,” etc., seems to me 
mere mental indolence. Any one so replying ought to 
have determined what is the degree of power relative 
to labor that money ought to have. Is it not fair to pre- 
sume that if loans tend to become perpetual, if the bor- 
rowers as a Class are unable to pay more than the inter- 
est, then the power of money is too great? No one de- 
nies that the possession of ‘‘ stored labor ” providently 
accumulated does and ought toconfer advantages. But 
shall we then be compelled to allow capital unlimited 
power? Money has notin all conditions of society, nor 
in all countries, nor at all times the same relative de- 
gree of power. It follows, then, that if there be any 
right degree of power that money ought to leave as 
compared with labor, it will sometimes have too much 
power and sometimes too little. The mere statement 
that capital ought to have power for the benefit of its 
owner means, then, simply nothing. As well might we 
urge athird or a fourth or a perpetual term of office 
as President in the case of some remarkably able 
man, that talent ought to have power. Of course it 
ought. But how much? Not unlimited. The public 
opinion of this nation has decided that no man, how- 
ever popular or worthy, shall be President more than two 
terms. Here the matter of fact is that it is dangerous to 
allow any man, even by honorable means, to persuade 
his fellow-citizens to vote for him oftener than twice for 
the office of President. Any plea for the right of talent 
to ruleis noanswer. In like manner if it be shown that 
the accumulating power of money is likely to endanger 
our free institutions by destroying a great conservative 
class, then it is no answer to plead the abstract right of 
capital to command labor. 
The immense territorial resources of our country have 
hitherto preserved the American from the fate of the 
English farmer, We are yet ‘on the land of the living.” 
Our condition is not yet desperate. Why then doI cry 
out? Precisely because there is yet hope; because we 
have not yet reached the condition contemplated by the 
poet when he said: 
**A bold peasantry, a nation’s hope and pride 

When once ’tis lost can never be supplied.” 
I firmly believe America’s peasanty will not be lost. I 





the large farmers are extending their holdings at the ex- 


In 1880 the Bureau of Statis- 
t | tios in this state found that for eight years preceding 
- | that time there had been asteady annual increase of 


To reach a similar conclusion in a different way one 


A correspondent has complained that I represent these 
borrowing farmers as somehow the “ victims” of these 
More than that, I have not one 


—= 
ress. I believe in evolution, and I believe that evolution 
moves ever upward and not downward. I believe in the 
Bible too, and the surest seal of its divinity is the fact 
re | that its thought even on political economy has not been 


re surpassed, The nineteenth century may, in its wisdom, 


laid upon farms, I have repeatedly asked county record- | yet learn of Moses. The Bible is the Magna Charta of 
ers whether they recorded or canceled more mortgages, 
and have invaribly received for answer that the num- 
ber recorded far exceeded the number canceled. In 
Kansas and other Western States, I am informed, the 


all time—the antimonopoly platform of the ages. Ip 
reading itIam no literalist, no extremist. I will not 
search its holy pages for a club to beat my enemies, or 
for a tool to win my bread. I do not seek to prove every 
taker of usury a sinner; that were a mistake worthy of 
the formalist in his slavish literalism. But I do say that 
w | when God by Moses said ‘‘Thou shalt not lend thy 
money on usury,” he knew somewhat of human 
affairs. 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 











INa previous letter I alluded to the feeling that people 
seemed to forget that there was a Congress now in ses- 


4th of March and the coming Administration. It is 
true that the reading-rooms of the hotels, the steps in 
front and some other places where loungers congregate, 
are much given to these looks ahead ; but get inside the 
walls of the Capitol itself and you feel at once that 
Congress is in session—very much so. In the first place, 
a sensitive person can tell the moment he opens the door 
that leads into the corridors of either House whether it 
has adjourned or not, the “it” in this case meaning 
Senate or House. There is something in the sounds that 
strike the ear which tells the tale at once. If they are in 
session, there is astill hum on the air (no contradiction 
of terms there, because there is such a thing as a loud 
hum),such as one is never conscious of unless the actual 
work of legislation is going on. The people in the cor- 
ridors may be making more noise than they lawfully 
ought, yet you will be conscious of this undercurrent of 
sound, and you feel in the air that the great hive of men 
near you is at work. Some people even say that they 
can feel at once whether there is more than usual going 
on, by the impression made on their nerves as they open 
the door, before they have had time to ask a question 
or find out a thing. It seems like a superstitious idea, 
yet it has also seemed almost true, as people have as- 
sured me whose nerves are sensitive and strong to a 
keen observation of the moods of those around them. 
‘Yesterday, I was up at the Senate,” said one of these 
keen souls, ‘‘and the moment I opened the outer door 
of the north wing, I felt that there was low muttering 
anger and exasperation in the air. I found the cause 
later in talking with a Senator whom I know very well 
and who was unconscious that he was betraying any 
feeling of impatience, as he is one of the most self-con- 
tained, as well as oneof the most patient tempered of 
men. 

‘** What is the grind for to-day ?’ said I. 

**©Oh, the tariff bill. They are talking against time on 
the other side; the Democrats are waking up to the re- 
proachesof their brethren in the House—that they are let- 
ting the bill be shoved upon them, and so the obloquy of 
mere lost chances,in the matter of tariff, willfall tothem. 
We had it pretty hot an hour ago. Vest was bitter upon us 
for wanting to sit through the usual holiday recess, and 
even Mr. Vance roused himself from his usual torpor 
and dashed out as he can wher he is roused.’ 

«««That is unusual, not to take the holiday recess, is it 
not ?’ said I. 

‘** Yes,’ he answered almost testily; * but now that we 
have the chance—now that after twelve cr fourteen 
years, the House has at last sent usa bill on the tariff, 
we might as well show them we are in earnest if they 
have not been.’ 

““*«Phe partof the Democrats is to dally along and de- 
feat it in the Senate ?’ 

‘*¢ That is their object, and we propose not to let them. 
That is all there is about it. What was it you began to’ 
ask me, something about mail-bags?’ 

*T took the hint and went off to a question con- 
nected with the mails—but you need not tell me that I 
did not feel the pulse of that august assemblage of Sen- 
tors before I had got in sight of one of them. I tell you 
habitations, dwellings, places where people meet, get to 
having a sympathy with their occupants, just asa dog 
catches something of the nerves and sensitiveness of 
human beings. I did not get what I Wanted of the Sen- 
ator and I wish also to promulgate this great fact, that a 
member of Congress might be a good man—often would 
be—if—he had no constituents.” 

With this statement which bas much of the “ Irish 
bull” about it, the high-strung nervous young fellow 
dashed off laughing, leaving me to meditate on the sit- 
uation in Congress which he had given very well. The 
legislation in the Senate will be more like a game of 
chess than ever, for the next month. Each party will 
try to block the other’s game, and it will take infinite 
and untiring qualities to hold on long enough to bea 
winner. 

Meantime the first drops of the shower of things with 
which society is to be deluged have already begun to 





believe in God, and therefore I believe in human prog- 


fall. Monday a week ago was a day of heavy rain and 
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wind, yet there were two large ‘‘ teas” given on that day 

ith no lack of attendance at each. The evening that 
jollowed was a sort of witches’ night, in the way of rain 
pda wind that drove the falling water into every chink 
yd cranny, stung the face and turned the umbrellas of 
ga’kers and ** ravined at the gables” of the houses as if 
it proposed to carry them off—yet there were good 
pouses at the theaters and a dinner-party or two that 
iycked no guest from his place at table. But itdid make 
ome difference in other places. That day an uptown 
merchant bad a very long face for his friends and one of 
them who knew him well, said as he knocked the rain- 
drops from his Derby and put his umbrella into a safe 

ace, ** What is the matter? You look blue.” . 

«J should think so,” growled the merchant. ‘‘ We 
were counting on making a six hundred dollar sale every 
day this week, and look at this for a beginning !’ How 
it would have added to his bitterness if he had known 
that fashionable people could go to parties in such 
weather. 

The crowd around a great handsome store on F 
street, for these two weeks previous to Christmas, has 
been ‘noticeable even in the usual throng that one 
meets along the busy parts of the city. The crowd 
on the streets these evenings just before Christmas 
are interesting. It is the hour for the working- 
women especially, and you see them with bundles 
of the most extraordinary shape hurrying from one 
shop to another, bent, as somebody said, on getting the 
most they can for the children out of fifty cents. I sat 
half an hour in one of the shops, letting the stream of 
people float by me, watching the faces and listening to 
chance remarks. There were black as often as white 
faces under the bonnets, and occasionally a genuine 
old“ Aunty,” such as we used to see twenty years ago, 
but who is now fast becoming an extinct species. One 
that I saw was especially jolly and smiling, and I could 
not help saying, ‘*‘Got a good many children to remem- 
ber, Aunty?” She chuckled, and as if the words with 
which I addressed her recalled old days, she involun- 
tarily dropped a little, bobbing curtesy and answered, 
“Laws, yes, Miss! dey’s a heap o’ grandchildren and I 
wants to ’member dem all.” 

“It is better to be able to give presents than just get 
them from master and mistress,” said I, feeling sure she 
would understand my allusion to the old-time Christmas 
in the South. 

“Deed an’ ’tis—w’se got de powah now;” and she 
went on, smiling in a way that showed a splendid set of 
teeth stitl, altho she must have been somewhere in the 
seventies. 

In this connection I am reminded of something I was 
told not long since by a book publisher, who was show- 
ing me a volume of the life of Frederick Douglass. 

“Tnat book had agreat sale,” said he, **Mr. Douglass re- 
wrote almost entirely the first pamphlet of his life,which 
was published years ago, and then added to it, bring- 
ing it up to the present time. Then he married his white 
wife—after that it felldead. Wesold no more. It was 
very odd—as if the blacks felt that he had gone out from 
among them by that act. Idon’t suppose he has; he 
felt that he was old enough and had money enough to 
please himself—but all the same, we could sell no more 
copies of the book.” 

The ladies of the Cabinet allowed it to be said in the 
papers that they would receive on the Wednesday of 
Christmas week and they have received already from 
the first of December regularly. Hitherto, even people 
in official positions, have held to their rights im not 
opening their houses until after New Year, and espe- 
cially were their doors closed during Christmas week 
and often on the Wednesday before. Itis very kind of 
them to be willing to devote a day in each week so much 
ahead of what is usually demanded, for people are posi- 
tively unmerciful to the wives of Cabinet officers and 
those of the Justices of the Supreme Court. Their visit- 
ors count up by the hundreds. Everybody wants to 
make the rounds of both of these sets of officials and 
everybody does and iscordially received, however much 
astranger heor she may be. Mrs. Fairchild, the wife 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and Mrs. Dickinson, 
the wife of the Postmaster-General, are especially kind 
and cordial in their manners. Mrs. Fairchild is very 
pretty, and is never confused no matter how many peo- 
ple come in at once, sometimes to the extent of standing 
in line one behind the other waiting their turn to go 
forward and speak to her. They say that her manner is 
expressive of her character—that she is genuinely sweet, 
or,as an admiring Englishman said, ‘‘a very siraizht- 
forward, genuine woman, but with no savor of rough- 
ness in her straight-out quality.” 

Mrs. Dickinson has fine features and her head is small 
and held very gracefully. Her hair is a soft brown, pre- 
maturely gray in one place, and she dresses with admir- 
able taste. She is said to have left her home in Detroit 
With much reluctance, when her husband accepted the 
President's offer to enter the Cabinet, and that they 
would have gone back at the end of his'term whether 
Mr. Cleveland had been re-elected or not. 

Mr. Justice Drake, of the Court of Claims, gave a tea 
last week to celebrate the entrance into society of his 
Sranddaughter, Miss Carol Dare Westcott. Mrs. Drake 
isahandsome old lady, and stood with her daughter, 


guests, and made the line of ladies look like a tableau of 
life. First herself, with iron-gray hair, then Mrs. West- 
cott, and then half a dozen young ladies, aged from six- 
teen to twenty. The young person for whom the party 
was given was, altho of medium size, almost invisible 
behind a very large and beautiful bouquet of pink roses, 
arranged so that, while it was a compact bunch, each 
rose was in a degree by itself, not mashed against its 
neighbor. The fair owner was very fair, with blonde 
hair and blue eyes and, with the audacity one sometimes 
sees in the young, was taller than her mother. 

Among the guests were Judge and Mrs. MacArthur, 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs, Childs, Mrs. Senator Vance, Mrs. 
Senator Cockrell, Mrs. and Miss Ingalls, Colonel and Mrs. 
Garrick Malloy, Mr. Justice Harlan, of the Supreme 
Court, Mrs. Hornsby—a daughter of Judge Black—a 
handsome woman in black velvet embroidered with sil- 
ver, Mrs. Anthony Pollock, Justice and Mrs. Field, Mrs. 
General Lander, Major and Mrs. Lydecker, Miss Spofford 
and Mr. and Mrs, Harry Spofford, Mrs. Painter, Admi- 
ral Porter, Mr. and Mrs, Horatio King, and many of the 
resident people of Washington. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 
I, 


BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER, 














IT seems almost hopeless to attempt a description of the 
contents of the Metropolitan Museum now that. the new 
wing has been thrown open and many collections revealed 
which for years have been stored away for want of room, as 
well as most interesting new collections loaned for periods 
of months or years. Nevertheless, I feel that at least a 
superficial survey should be undertaken; for every Ameri- 
can must take an interest in this, our greatest museum of 
art, and not all the readers of THE INDEPENDENT can have 
had the chance to see it for themselves, even as it existed 
before the reopening on December 18th. 
The newly erected portion is now the main building, ex- 
ceeding in extent and, by far, in architectural beauty and 
importance, the original wing. The design of the old part 
both inside and out was so far from pleasing to theeye that 
itis well it was net followed in the newer part; dishar- 
mony between part and part is well redeemed by great in- 
crease of excellence in the most conspicuous wing. Outside, 
the new portion is of brick and stone in a neo-classic style 
with a high blank stretch of wall beneath the large rectangu- 
lar windows and an effective cornice of terra-cotta. This 
arrangement of the windows leaves space along the walls 
within for the placing of wall-cases, yet gives an abun- 
dance of light falling, as it should, trom rather elevated 
points. The entrance—now the main entrance of the Mu 
seum—faces south and the ground in front of it is at once 
to be laid out in an appropriate way. Entering we find 
ourselves in a long apartment running east and west, 
divided down the center by a row of great columns of black 
stone with brenze caps. Two large round arches upheld 
by a central pier, admit from this apartment to another at 
either end which runs north and south and shows central 
columns of the same description; while immediately 
opposite the entrance is a broad passage-way with alcoves 
on either hand that leads to the great hall of the old building. 
The pier which stands in the center of this passage-way as 
it debouches into the hail bears the well-known polychrome 
terra-cotta relief—a retuble formerly ina Tuscan church— 
which was presented a few years ago by Mr. Marquand. It 
is erroneously attributed at the Museum to Luca della 
Robbia, but is unquestionably one of the best works of his 
nephew, Andrea della Roboia. The excellence of the work 
proves this latter fact while the character of the design, 
and notably of its architectural border, proves it to be later 
than Luca’s time. 
The apartment first entered contains—with room for’ 
many more—a promising collection of casts from ancient 
sculptures—Greek, homan, Assyrian and Egyptian. In 
the eastern apartment are the sculptured objects of the; 
Cypriote collection, the collection of Eyyptian antiquities, 
many of them discovered by the famous explorer Maspero; : 
a collection of ancient alabaster vases, collections of ancient 
lamps, and of clay tablets and cylinders from Assyria and 
Babylonia; and, down the center, a line of standards with 
swinging leaves on which embroideries and other textiles 
of Egyptian origin are displayed between sheets of glass. 
The arrangement of this room has been carefully effected, 
the objects been classified according to the countries 
whence they came and also as nearly as could be dune in 
historical sequence; nor is there a museum in the world 
where mummy cases, for instance, are more admirably 
placed for their preservation—being each separately 1n- 
closed in a large glass case—or for the examination of their 
contents under different aspects. The Egyptian collection 
as a whole will doubtless offer as great asurprise to visitors 
as any department of the Museum. No one has suspected 
its extent, its variety or the admirable nature ard condi- 
tion of many of its items. There are, I believe, fifteen mum- 
mies, most of them relics of members of a single family (ot 
high tho not royal extraction),and the casket of one Khousou 
is especially rich and interesting. The body of one of his 
relatives, a youpbg woman named Unofirte, is now en- 
wrapped again in its swaddling-clothes. It was unrolled a 
while ago and revealed itself in good preservation with a 
mass of fine golden hair. Nor are the minor objects which 
surround the mummies less curious and significant or less 
well displayed. North of this apartment is the room of 
ancient terra-cottas, most of them from Cyprus but a few 
from Ephesus and other places, and ranging from Greco- 
Phenician to Greco-Roman times, 





Mrs, Westcott, and her granddaughter to receive the 





western apartment, we find it contains the Museum’s mag- 
nificent collection of glass, perhaps the richest in the 
world. Here in wall-cases and floor-cases are displayed the 
marvelously lovely Cyprian glass in innumerable examples, 
opalescent and radiant with many colors from its long 
sleep underground; the Marquand collections of Pheni- 
cian, Greek, Roman, Venetian and Italian glass, and the 
Jarves collection—not all the objects in these last being of 
equal interest, but many of them very valuable aud beau- 
tiful. These collections of glass occupy about half the 
apartment, and the other half shows the pottery from 
Cyprus with a few other pieces, those of Etruscan origin, 
being perhaps the most precious. Down the center of this 
room runs another series of iron standards with swinxing 
leaves of glass, in which are displayed the rich collections 
of lace presented by Mr. Astor and Mrs. Stewart. Italian, 
French, Oriental and modern laces are shown in infinite 
variety and beauty. 
Ont of this room to the northward—parallel with the 
Terra-cotta Room in the opposite wing—is a room filled 
with the Drexel collection of musical instruments and 
some fine examples of carved furniture. 
Noting now a room which is devoted to examples of 
wroughtiron-work, we have finished our survey of the ground 
floor of the new building and are ready to pass to that of the 
older wing. But a word should be given before we leave it 
to the decoration of the new part. Nothing could be in better 
taste or more appropriate for the display of the collections 
it contains. The floor is a mosaic of irregular bits of 
stone, a soft, dull red in color, and showing no pattern save 
broad borders of black around the wallsand piers. The 
walls are tinted a pale buff with inconspicuous border- 
patterns in a darker shade. The wood-work isa very dark 
brown or black and the cases are ebony lined with dull red. 
‘The lighting seems excellent and the whole effect 1s just 
what it should be—architecturally dignified yet in a sub- 
dued way, which accents the function of the interior as ex- 
isting, not for its own sake but for the sake of its contents. 
The difference between these apartmenis and the poor, 
thin, iron construction of the old wing, with its crude 
coloring and the railroad-terminus effect of the central 
hall, is striking indeed. 
From the room devoted to musical instruments we pass 
into the western vestibule of the old structure which is 
filled, as before, with a collection of modern sculptures 
that is a veritable disgrace tothe Museum and the city. 
Why will some one not give us a few examples of really 
excellent modern work in this department? Not to speak 
of the productions of the greatest living masters in the 
art, there are at every French Salon scores of good statues 
which could be purchased at no great cost, and any one of 
which would be worth all the trivialties, commonplaces 
and stupidities which now form our collection. 
The main hall of the old building is at present writing 
almost empty, having been left with a free floor for the 
accommodation of the thousands of guests invited to the 
formal opening. But it will soon be filled with a very 
valuable collection of architectural casts, purchased 
under competent direction, with tunds bequeathed by Mr. 
Willard for the purpose. For the display of such objects 
the hall is far better fitted than for showing the small 
objects which formerly filled it. Along its gallery-fronts 
casts of the Parthenon reliefs and, others are already in 
place; and high on its western wall hangs Makart’s huge 
picture of ** Diana’s Hunting Party ” which was described 
in these columns a year or more ago, and has sinee been 
presentea by its owner to the Museum. The place isa 
good one, for the work is too large to look well in am ordi- 
nary gallery and is, besides, essentially decorative in char- 
acter. But it would have looked better had a more digni- 
fied frame been supplied to it, and were iis coloring not in 
unfortunate contrast with the very different coloring of 
two other works of modern German crigin which have 
been placed to the right and left of it. 

NEw YORK CITY. 








Sanitary 


PASTEUR AND RABIES. 


So fearfula malady as hydrophobia can never fail to elicit 

che sympathy of all mankind. Taken the world over. its 
ravages count hundreds of victimseach year. Every effort 
to thwart or counteract it canuot but elicit interest and 
especially arouse the medical profession to the intensest 
inquiry. Ifthe work of Pasteur were mereiy that of an ex- 
pert experimentalist as to this one disease it would bea 
great undertaking. But whea he veutured to make this 
the most difficult of all diseases to deal withthe experi- 
mentum crucis for a system of attenuation or vaecination 
applicable to a large range of diseases, we awaken to the 
wondrous significance of the scheme. While the Bourse is 
blowing up and down its new South Sea Bubble, we may 
well turn tothe dignified and marvelous scene _ occurring 
at the mauguration of the Pasteur Institute. Fe is not 
merely a recegnition of the estimate the French savans pat 
upon the work of its distinguished scientist, but valuable 
to us because affording a condensed and authentic state- 
ment of the ground upon which tnis ovation and the dedi- 
cation of a great scientific laboratory seems justified. The 
inauguration took place November 14th, 1888. M. 
Bertrand, the Permanent Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, opened the ceremonies by a brief complimentary 
address of which the opening words were these: 

“ During the past forty years, my dear Pasteur, you have per- 
mitted glory to come to you without moving a step toward it. 
Amongst so many routes, by which often one reaches for it, you 
yourself know but one, the route of truth.” 

The chief address was made by Professor Grancher. 
following abstracts are made from it: 

“Mr. President of the Republic and Gentlemen: The communi- 
cation made by M. Pasteur to the Academy of Sciences on Octo- 
ber 26th, 1885, in which he announced that young Meister had 
been successfully inoculated with the antibydrophobic virus, 
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created a deep sensation in the scientific world. It was, in- 
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deed, the first direct applicationto man of a general method of 
treatment of virulent and contagious diseases, and we can easily 
understand the enthnsiasm and hopes of some, and the skepti- 
cism, even the hostility, of others. 

“ After Meister and Jupelle, the wounded came to M. Pasveur 
and his assistants in such numbers that they had to organize a 
service accessory,to the antihydrophobic treatment; matricula- 
tion of patients, dressing of wounds, correspondence. etc., so 
much so, that the year 1886 was absolutely absorbed by the 
amount of work required for the vaccination of 2,682 persons, 
French and foreigners, each person receiving on an average 
from fifteen to twenty inoculations. 

“In the beginning of the year 1887, the Academy of Medicine 
took up the question, and we were then enabled to combat by 
facts and numbers these calumnious reports which excited the 
public mind and frightened our patients. At the same time, 
the learned societies at Naples, Vienna and St. Petersburg took 
up the discussion of this subject, and the war between the Pas- 
teurians and the anti-Pasteurians was a serious one. 

“In those scientific discussions in which the attack and the 
defense were equally vivid, everything has been said for and 
against the antirabic method of vaccination; its adversaries 
sustaining that the method is inefficacious and dangerous ac- 
cording to the case presented; its partisans, on the contrary, 
claiming that antirabic vaccination is devoid of danger and 
marvelously efficacious. 

“The battle, which was suspended for several months, was 
taken up again in July, in the presence of M. Pasteur, who an- 
swered his contradictors with his well-known gallantry. It was 
brought forward by the report of the English Commission which 
M. Pasteur presented to the Academy. This official commission, 
composed of the most celebrated scientific men of England, hav- 
ing a young and clever physiologist, Mr. V. Hursley, as reporter, 
arrived in Paris in a very incredulous spirit. After having 
made a very serious study of the facts presented, they returned 
to England and repeated the experiments of M. Pasteur; the 
experimental control lasted more than one year. The conclusion 
of the Commission, to the great disappointment of our adver- 
saries, was, textually, that ‘M. Pasteur had discovered a pre- 
ventive method of hydrophobia comparable to the one of vac- 
cination against variola.’ 

“The discussion at the Academy was ended by the following 
words of M. Charcot: 

“* Yes, the inventor of antirabic vaccination can to-day, more 
than ever, march forward, head erect, and pursue the accom- 
plishment of his glorious task, without allowing himself to turn 
for one single moment because of the outcries of systematic 
contradiction or the insidious murmurs of disparagement.’ 

“These words were listened to and remembered by all, and the 
year 1888 has been a pacific one.” 





Science. 


Few fruits are more generally known than the fig, 
and probably few have commarded the attention of the 
human race farther back in the centuries than this same 
fruit. Yet it is a capital illustration of a saying that 
we often know the least about things that are in many 
respects the best known. The world seems to have rested 
with what Pliny said about it, or at least with the little 
additional told by Tononefrot in his ‘“* Voyage to the 
Levant, in 1717... The want of more light has so impressed 
itself on intelligent people that Dr. Maxwell T. Masters, 
the eminent English botantist, has been moved to go over 
the subject recently, with the result of modifying some of 
the views heretofore held. If we can imagine a branch to 
be like the finger of a glove, und around the branch to have 
small flowers closely set together, and then imagine this 
branch, like the finger of a glove, pressed inward from the 
apex, carrying the flowers on the outside inward so that 
the inner and not the outer side is lined with the flowers, 
we have nearly what takes place when Nature forms a fig. 
In some way or another the usually outer surface has be- 
eome the inner, and the fig flowers are concealed from 
view. Something of the same course is taken by Nature 
when she makes a pear, or the fruit of the rose, tho in these 
cases the apex of the pistils projects far enough out to re- 
ceive easily the pollen necessary for fertilization. In the 
fig the flowers are wholly cut off from the external world 
except by a small orifice at the end uf the swollen branch, 
which in time we know as the fig. The fig is monwcious— 
has separate male and female flowers on the same branch. 
The domestic fig has usually all female; a wild kind, 
known to the ancients as the Caprifig, has almost wholly 
male. It is, however, not uncommon in America to find 
the domestic fig with male flowers just within the orifice, 
and in these cases the fig can fertilize itself. In this way 
it is believed that the fig can perfect a crop of fruit when 
there is no fig near to “ caprify” the fig. The Greeks found 
a small insect which they called the fig-wasp—and science 
now calls it Blastophaga grossorum—and they believe this 
insect carries the pollen from the Caprifig to the domestic 
fig, and in this way effects fertilization and a crop of fruit. 
The people of the East took a great deal of trouble to in- 
troduce the two together, to the great wonder of Tonone- 
frot that they should take so much trouble, until he saw 
the enormous crops produced, when he felt that the labor 
had indeed a good reward. It is now certain, however, that 
the fig will produce abundant crops of fruit without 
any fertilization at all, as it is generally found that the 


seed is hollow and unfertilized. The fruit forms, but 
the seed is imperfect. In the dried fruit this is commonly 
the case, as well as in the case of the figs grown in 
Southern gardens. Often, however, the dried fruits have 
abundance of perfect seeds, Nurserymen raise plants from 
these seeds, and self-born plants often appear in the earth 
in greenhouses, where manure has come from kitchen 
waste or garbage. When it is remembered that the fig is 
only a swollen branch bearing tne flowers on the inside, it 
is readily understood how it can become so far perfect as 
we find it without fertilization—just as we have seedless 
pears, which become £0 in spite of the fact that the organs 
are so defective that perfect fertilization cannot take place, 
and perfect seed does not ensue. 





- --Our Northern cactus, Opuntia vulgaris, escaped 
from cultivation in Europe, has spread over large tracts of 
country in Southern Europe, so as tv seem in some measure 
an indigenous plant. Don Fernando de la Camara, a mem- 
ber of the Malaya Society of Natural History, announces 
thatit can be profitably turned to account for the aleohol 


to be derived from it. He has obtained as much as eight 
per cent. from the juice of the fruit. 





School and College. 


Ir is not true that Governer Gordon has recommended 
the Georgia Legislature to restore the grant of $8,000 to 
Atlanta University which was withdrawn last winter, 
because white students were admitted with colored to the 
University classes, The Governor in his recent niessage 
stated that the money could not legally be given to the 
University, and recommended that it be appropriated in 
succession to several institutions patronized and controlled 
eutirely by the colored race, or that it be used for the estab- 
lishment of a colored normal school to be wholly under the 
control of the state. A bill to make the latter disposition 
of it has been introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Mr. Glenn, the author of the well-known co-educational 
bill of 1887. President Bumstead says the need of the Uni- 
versity is very pressing. He says: 

* With no state aid and no endowment, with 500 students in all 
grades of study and all kinds of industrial training, under 26 offi- 
cers and teachers, whose salaries must be paid from donations, 
in four large brick buildings to be kept constantly heated, 
lighted, re, aired and insured—the University must receive $18,- 
000 from its friends to meet its expenses for the current year. 
And it must renew this appeal every year untilan endowment oi 
at least $250,000 can be secured. The work of the institution has 
been developed too far and it has become too important a factor 
in the problem of Southern education to admit of any curtail- 
ment.” 


.... Tbe Presbyterian Church has a theological school for 
Negroes at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania and an- 
other at Biddle University in North Carolina. The Meth- 
odists have a well-endowed seminary at Atlanta, Ga. 
The Episcopalians propose to place a divivity hall for 
colored students in Washington, D. C., and Nashville, 
Tenn. The American Missionary Association, acting for 
the Congregational churches, has classes in theology in 
four of its chartered institutions, in Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, and sustains the theological 
department in Howard University at Washington. The 
last named reported, last year, thirty-eight students, and 
is the only school of theology controlled by the Congrega- 
tionalists in the entire line of Atlantic States south of 
Connecticut. It is at present only partly endowed and 
meagerly supported, but is now seeking an endowment. 
The Rev. R. W. Eastman, of Wellesley, Mass., has under- 
taken to raise an endowment. 


....Cornell University has appealed, in the Fiske-Mc- 
Graw will suit, from the decision of the New York State 
Court of Appeals to the United States Supreme Court. The 
papers, consisting of writ, citation and bond, were filed in 
the County Clerk’s office on the 18th. The appellants are 
bonded in the sum of $1,500,000. The stake now amounts 
to $2,000,000. If Cornell gets it she will have a university 
library second to none in the country, as it was willed ex- 
clusively to the library. The heirs are twenty-three in 
number, and most of them are wealthy. It will be two or 
three years before the suit is finally settled. The univer- 
sity authorities and counsel are confident of ultimate suc- 
cess. 


....A new quarterly magazine is to be published at 
Princeton, to be called The Princeton College Bulletin. 
The Faculty will provide the editorial supervision. The 
Bulletin will consist mostly of papers prepared in connec- 
tion with the philosophic, scientific or literary departments 
of the College not otherwise intended for publication; in 
addition there will be summaries of papers read or pub- 
lished, reports of public or special lectures, notes on recent 
original work or investigations, notes of current informa- 
tion, and notices of elective courses offered for the ensuing 
term. 


....The Mary Allen Seminary, at Crockett, Texas, built 
and sustained by the Presbyterian Freedmen’s Board, has 
an attendance of colored girls approaching 200. The Hon. 
James McMillan, of Detroit, has given $16,000 for an en- 
largement of the Institution. 


....Dr. S. C. Bartlett, President of Dartmouth College, 
has gone to California to remain until next June. The 
trip is made for the benefit of his wife’s health. Prof. H. 
B. Parker takes his place while absent. 7 








Personalities. 


THE death of the English artist, Frank Holl, 
recently laid to rest at Highgate Cemetery, has cre- 
ated a more painful feeling than that, in the early 
prime of his lite, of our most successful portrait painter. 
Among his personal frienc: was the Prince of Wales, 
who often visited his studio iu Fitzjohn’s Avenue. Onone 
occasion, when the Prince wa; to bring the Princess to see 
his portrait, prior to Show Sunday, his Royal Highness ar- 
rived a few minutes before his wife, and was convers- 
ing with Holl when the Princess drove up. Holl 
was in a dilemma; he «lid not like to leave the 
Prince. and he wanted to go and meet the exalted 
lady. With his characteristic habit of going straight to 
the point, Holl said to the P ince: “ What ought I to do— 
stay here, or leave your Roy..| Highness alone and go meet 
the Princess ?”” The Prince | sughed, and in his easy, nat- 
ural manner quickly replied: “‘ Why, ladies first, of course. 
By al! means go and meet tlhe Princess, [ can take care of 
myself.” 


....The Emperor of Austr‘a, Francis Joseph, fifty-eight 
years old, has an astonishing list of titles, even for a 
sovereign. He is fully styled Francis Joseph Charles, Em- 
peror of Austria; Apostolic King of Hungary; King of 
Bohemia, of Dalmatia, of Croatia, of Slavonia, of Ga- 
licia, Lodomeria and Illyria; King of Jerusalem, Arch- 
duke of Austria; Grand Duke of Tuscany, and of Cracow; 
Duke of Lorraine, of Salzburg, of Styria, of Corinthia, of 
Carniola, of Bukovina; Grand Prince of Transylvania; 








— 
Margrave of Moravia; Duke of Upper Silesia, of 
Silesia, of Modena, of Parma, of Piacenza and G: 
of Auschwitz and Zator, of Teschen, Friuli, Ragusa 
Zara; Princely Count of Habsburg, of Tyrol, of K 
Goritz and Gradisch; Prince of Trent and Brixen;: Mar. 
grave of Upper Lusatia, of lower Lusatia, of Istria; ‘ 

of Hohenembs, Feldkirche, Braganza, Sonnenb 
Seigneur of Trieste, of Cattaro, etc., and there are aa 
minor titles, all hereditary, that belong to him. 


...-The following singular case is troubling the heads of 
some notable Finnish lawyers. A man died a week or 
ago in Pielisjarvi (in the interior of the country) who we 
said to have led a bad and ungodly life. He had always 
been known to be well off, but nobody knew how he had 
gained his possessions. There were strange stories afiog 
but oue which was more credited than all the rest Was to 
the effect that Huolarinen, as was his name, had, in 
early days, been on intimate footing with ““Wihtahaucy” 
(the “evil one’’), with whom he had several transactions 
ef a strictly commercia! character. When Huolarinen’s 
will was opened it was found that he had bequeathed all his 
landed property and possessions to the Devil. The family 
naturally protest against the will, and the question Low 
arises how this ticklish matter is to be settled. Everybody 
seems anxious not to offend any of the parties concerned, 
Therecan be no doubt that the Devil is thus a landowner 
by legal right, in Finland. ; 


--- A Boston dealer in china and glassware on his last 
visit to Europe went to a small manufacturing town jp 
Germany, probably the only American in his line who 
ever calls at the place on business. While seeking novel. 
ties he was told that they had recently opened an old 
closet and there found two cups and saucers, on one of 
which was a picture of William Henry Harrison and op 
the other a portrait of John Adams. He brought them 
home, and has presented one to the Adanis family and has 
sent to the President-elect the cup bearing the portrait of 
his grandfather. How these articles ever came to be map- 
ufactured in that small out-of-the-way German town js 
a mystery. 


..-The single female journalist, reporting the proceed. 
ings of the Parnell Commission at the London Law Courts 
issaid tobe Mme. Venturi, the friend of Mazzini. She 
holds the seat allotted to an Irish newspaper, and corres. 
ponds with some Continental journals. 
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sary to return it.— Pittsburgh Chronicle. 


....We pity the Waterbury watch company, if it ever 
has to wind up its business.— Burlington Free Press, 


....Irate Passenger (as train is moving off): “Why 
didn’t you put my luggage in as I told you—you old’”— 
Porter: ‘‘ E-h, man! yer baggage es na sic a fule as yersel. 
Ye’re i’ the wrang train! ’’—London Punch. 


.... She: ‘‘ Perhaps you are not aware, Colonel Snarling- 
ton, that I had half-a-dozen offers before yours.” He: 
‘* And perhaps you’re not aware, Mrs. Snarlington, that! 
proposed to a dozen different women before I met you.”— 
Texas Siftings. 


....Farmer Oateake: ‘* You won’t find any chickens 
here to steal, Free!”’ Freetrade Ferguson: “‘ I know dat, 
boss, for I took ’’em all las’ week. But I’s willing ter take 
yer Schicken coops off yer hands at reas’nable figgah, ef 
yer’ll call it squar! ’’—Puck. 


...“*I tell you Candidus,”’ said Scribuler, ‘‘ the public is 
fairly going wild over my poems.” ‘Indeed ?” replied 
Candidus, ‘I’m sorry to hear that. If you wish tocon- 
ceal yourself until it calms down, why my house is at your 
service.’’—Portiand Advertiser. 


...‘‘ How do you feel now?”’ asked the general managef 
of a tar-and-feather social, as he poked a handful of feath- 
ers between his victim’s teeth. ‘I feel down in the 
mouth,”’’ the latter replied. Whereupon six revolvers were 
instantly emptied into the same cavity.— Puck. 


....“*Hello, Bromley, that isn’t the fair thing! You 
promised that if your side lost the election you’d shave af 
one whisker.” ‘Well, haven’t 1%’ ‘‘ Yes; but you've 
shaved off both of them.” ‘Oh, that’sall right. I lostthe 
other one on the same kind of a bet with Darringer.”- 
Time. 


.... They were viewing the leaning tower of Pisa. ‘* What 
do you think of it, Elisha ?’’ asked Mrs. Porkchop. “‘ Don’t 
it strike you as bein’ a little crooked?” ‘It’s the worst 
out o’ plumb thing I ever seen.” replied Mr. P. “The 
contractor couldn’t build a chicken-coop for me.”- 
America. 


.... Cashier (stopping Mr. Dumley): “‘ By the way, Dum 
ley, [see that your bank account is overdrawn to the tune 
of a hundred and fifty dollars.” Dumley: ‘“‘ All right, old 
man; if you send a boy down to my office with a statement 
of the whole business, I’ll give you acheck for the amount.” 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Chicagoan (to friend just arrived from Wyoming)’ 
‘“‘ Well, Jones, how are things out in Shantyville ?”’ Jone 
“Booming! We’ve got six inhabitants now, and only tw? 
of ’emchildren. Don’t you want to come out there and 
start a newspaper? There’s a fine opening for a news 
paper man.”—Exchange. 


....‘*Oh, Papa, Mr. Clearhead has asked me to marty 
him.” “Indeed, my dear, and what did you say?” “Well 
of course, I asked him to give me time. So he said in # 
abstracted sort of way that if I could give him good refer 


ences I could have the usual thirty days; but it was nd 


hiscustom’’— ‘‘ My dear, 1 think that is a very bus 
like young man. You had better close directly,’’ 
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Music. 


Witn the excepticn of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci- 
ety’s concert, which was, at least, accessible to New 
Yorkers, there was nothing in the way of orchestral music 
toattract patronage last week. At the Metropolitan 
Opera House, on Monday evening, ‘‘The Huguenots,” 
was sung; on Wednesday * L’Africaine ’; and Friday night 
drew the largest (and evidently much the best pleased) au- 
dience of the week to listen to Wagner’s “Siegfried” 
brought forward for the first time this season. 


....Of “Siegfried ” as its own beautiful self, and as a 
music-drama which makes the most fascinating and 
cogent appeal to musical appreciativeness of the first order 
—Wagnerian or not eminently such—there is no need tu 
say now many wordsof affection and admiration. There 
appear traits of Wagner's poetical and other literary sense 
embodied in it, and instances of his unrivaled musical 
inspiration that are not evident at al] tothe same degree 
in the ** Rheingold,” *‘ Valkyr” or ‘* Dusk of the Gods.” 
In its dramatic spirit and structure “ Siegfried”’ particu- 
larly attracts as well as interests, lacking as it is 
in such repellant shadows as pervade the rest of 
the Triology. The artists seem always to enter into 
its interpretation with especial spirit. We were notably 
fortunate, last season, in the cast that Mr. Stanton was 
able to select forit. It is, happily, clear, since this rep- 
resentation of Friday, that the current season is graced by 
a presentation equally satisfactory, if not (as to a few par- 
ticulars) more so. Mr. Max Alyary’s Siegfried is the ten- 
or’s most artistic and well-rounded dramatic study, and 
he sings it better than any other part in bis large reper- 
tory. He was in accurate and smooth voice on Friday: 
and if the vocal power was somewhat diminished which he 
ean bring to his interpretation of his favorite rdle (owing 
to the severe and incessant demands the season has made 
on its leading tenor), all the old pleasurable quality was 
there which has been praised before now. Mrs. Fanny 
Moran-Olden reached the high anticipations we had in- 
dulged in her assumption of Briinnhilde. It is not quite 
legitimate to corspare closely her conception and ex- 
pression of the character and its music with Mrs. Leh- 
mann Kalisch’s, with which our puolic bas been so 
delighted. But in tne matter of dramatic feeling it 
is distinctly more impressive, chastened and classic 
al; and vocally Mrs. Moran-Olien’s noble voice shows 
to splendid advantage, especially in the lower range 
of notes. Her elevated idea of the situation in her acting 
of Briinnhilde’s awakening is very finely expressed; aud 
altho the music in this part cular arama is less adapted to 
her than in, for example, The Valkyr,” her singiog was 
almost invariably easv and beautitul. Her Briinnhilde ia 
the last-pamed work must be an ex'raorvivarity five iuter- 
pretation. As to the others in the cast, Mr. Seadimayer did 
exceedingly well,so far as bis acting of the malicious 
dwacf Mime was concerned; and he sang with spirit and 
accuracy. Mr. Fischer considerably repeated bis former 
vocal success as Waian, Mr. Beck made a thoroughly good 
Alberich in siaging and staye-beariug, Fafuir wade bis 
full quota of sound by virtue of Mr. Weiss’s strong bass, 
and Miss Sophie Traubmaun essayed the Forest Bird’s dif- 
ficult little strains with a success that improved on ber 
predecessor last season. Mr. Seidl conducted and was 
called twice before the footlignts. Tne musie-drama was 
staged witn the fairly effeciive scenery of 1887-1888 and the 
management of the liguting effects was cousiderably bet- 
ter than we have before seeuit. his week repeats * Sieg- 
friel” and * Faust” again, aud produces to-morrow even- 
ing that universally acceptable work, and loveliest and 
must symmetrical piece of musical comedy vet given the 
world, **The Mastersingers of Nurnberg,” with a strong 
cast. Reports hint, by tne by. that what seems toe most 
serious dilemma in the Metropolitan season, the need of 
abother tenor to alternate with Mr. Alvary, and one with 
asuitably large repertory in grand opera, muy be supplied 
by the engagement of Mr. Paul Kalsch. I[t is certain that 
there must be another and a competeut tenor torthcoming 
from some source to take part in the hard work of the win- 
ter. 


....The membersbip of the London Wagner Society is 
now 287. The organization here of anew choral society 
to devote itself exclusively to the works of theIta!lian and 
other Church composers and of a capella music of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, fills a really important 
lack of s choral character in our local musicseason. Mr, 
Caryl Florio is organizing this ciub. Dr. Josef Joachim 
will celebrate the filticth anviversary of his puvlic career 
next season. The death of August de Choudens, the dis- 
tinguished French music publisher, is of significance in the 
musical necrology ot 1888. Mr. Cnuoudens owned a great 
number of the most valuable operatic and other copyrights 
in Europe, especially ot French composers’ works, and 


leaves his enormous business to several heirs. He has long 
been Gouncd’s publisher. 
....As announced, the arrangements for a set of orches- 


tral concerts under Theodore Thomas’s directing have been 
completed, threugh the especial energy of the lady pa- 
tronesses in charze of the scheme. The series will be given 
in Chickerivg Hall, and subseriptions have been very large. 
Toe datesof theevening performances are fixed for Jan. 
5th (next Saturuay), Feb. 5th. March 5th and March 28tb; 
and tne matiné_s occur Jan. 17tn, Jan. 24th, Feb. 7th, Feb. 
14th, Mareh i4th avd April 4th. ‘ne soloists will be of 
the first rauk. Mime. Fursch-Madi wil sing at Saturday's 
coucert aad Mrs. Lehmann-Kaliscn’s name is mentioned as 
a later attraction. 


....The holiday week is always unfavorable to musical 
and theatrical attractions, which lose their potentiality for, 
at least, the few daysof Christmastide. The notable con- 


cert occurrence is appropriate to the period, the annual 
performauce of ** The Messiah’ thiseveoing, by the Ora- 
toriv Society of New York. assisted by Mrs. EmmaFursch- 
Madi,Mies Emily Winaot, Miss Anna L. Kelly, Mr. William 
Denvison aud Mr. Emil Fiscuer. ‘This is so efficient a 
kroup of soloists that tue performance ot Handel's work 
oe nardly fail to be successful. Mr. Walter Damrosch 
irects. 


-..-On the seventeenth of the month Mme. Emma Al- 
bani appears at Steinway Hall in the first of the group of 
concerts she includes in her farewell tourin America. She 
will be neard in all the larger cities during the winter aud 
Spriug aad bas mide muanyenvagemeaots Mr. Mapleson 


accompanies her; in what official capacity we have not 
eCard, 


--.. The Italo Campanini concert company, and Mr. Cam- 


anini’s ample self arein town again, after an unpropi- 
us eutset totheirtour. They visit the South next. 











Urws of the Week. 





DOMESTIC. 


Mr. HOLMAN introduced the following election-reform 
bill in the House of Representatives last week: 

* That it shall be un!awful for any person to solicit or receive, 
directly or indirectly, or be in any manner connected with or 
concerned in soliciting or receiving any assessment, subscrip 
tion or contribution of money or of anything of value, to be ex- 
pended, used or employed in any manner whatever in any na- 
tional or congressional election, or in the political canvass im- 
mediately preceding the same, or to control in any manner or in 
anv wise influence any such election or the result thereof. 

“ Src. 2. It shali be unlawful for any person to give or hand 
over to any other person, directly or indirectly, any money or 
thing of value for the purpose or with the intent that the same 
shall be used. expended in any manner whatever, emp!oyed in 
any election for electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, or for Representatives or Delegates in the Con- 
gress of tbe United States, or in the political campaign imme- 
diately preceding the same, cr to inflaence in any way such 
election or the result thereof, or to aid, promote or assist in the 
election Of any person at such election, or to aid or assist in de- 
feating any person therein. 

**Sec.4 declares that the foregoing sections shall not be con- 
strued as applying toany money received and. expended in good 
faitn under the laws of any state or territorv tor the necessary 
expenses of any election, or to money so received and expended 
for the printing of tickets, or in the publication of any newspa- 
per or other publication, or for the distribution thereof. The 
section prescribes a punishment ot imprisonment, not exceeding 
three years, and of a fine, not exceeding $5,400, for any person 
who violates the provisions of sections | and 2 of this act. 

“Secs. 5,6 and 7make it unlawful for any personatanation- 
al election to offer to give or to receive any money or other 
valuable thing as a consideration for a vote at such election, 
and provides that any person so offending shall be disfranchised 
and disqualified from holding office for five years, and shall also 
be liable to pay a fine not exceeding $5,000. and to be imprisoned 
for not exceeding three years. It is provided that, in the discre- 
tion of the attorney for the district in which the offense is 
committed, a person who is charged with having been bribed 
may be granted immunity from prosecution upon testifying 
against the person who bribed or attempted to bribe him.” 


....-The United States Grand Jury in Indianapolis has 
adjourned until January 14th, without biingivg in any in- 
dictments, thus postponing the Dudley and all the other 
election cases in which fraud is charged until that time. 
{t is said a lot of indictments have been determined upon, 
but they were not reported on account of the lack of time 
to get the papersdrawn up. They will be presented, it is 
said, when the jury reconvenes, None was presented the 
last time the jury reconvened under similar circumstances, 
A desperate effort is being made tosecure some indictments 
in election cases, even if they are only for petty or technical 
effenses, because after all the talk about wholesale corrup- 
tion on election day all over the state, it is felt that it 
would have a depressing effect were the Grand Jury to fail 
to bring to light some substantial exbibits in support of 
the corruption stories. The Court is entirely in the hands 
of Democrats, except Judge Woods, and he at the begin- 
ning of the term madeacharge to the Grand Jury that 
was about the most serious thing yet done against the al- 
leged vote-buyers. Nothing was heard of the Dudley letter 
for several days previous to the adjournment, the jury hav- 
ing been engaged on minor election cases. lt is generally 
taken for granted that the prosecution has broken down, 
for the present at least, in that case, on account of the in- 
ability to produce any man to whom the letter was sent. 


....-At twenty minutes to 8 o’clock Sunday morning the 
passenger steamer ‘‘ Kate Adams’”’ was destroyed by fire 
near Commerce, Miss., and twenty-tive lives lost. The 
boat was engaged in tiie local trade between Arkansas 
City and was north-bound with 200 people and 1,200 bales 
of cotton. The fire started in the cotton in the bow, and 
the alarm created such a panic among the passengers that 
the crew were obstructed in their efforts to fight the flames. 
The boat was near the middle of the 1iver when the fire 
was discovered, aud Pilot Barton at once turned the burn- 
ing bow tow.rd the Mississiopi shore. The fire spread with 
great rapidity, and the smoke was so thick that when the 
cabin passengers rushed forward to land they were driven 
back nearly suffocated. On the lower deck were about fifty 
passengers, the majority of whom were colored, and they 
seemed to lose all control of themselves the moment the 
flames burst through the cotton, Many of the men plunged 
headlong into the river when the boat came within 200 
yards of the shore, and while some succeeded in baffling 
the stream and reaching land, others were drowned. 


....For a considerable time a feud has existed in Ken- 
tucky between two factions known from their leaders as 
the French and Eversole factions, and a number of assassi- 
nations have taken place on bothsides. Some arrests have 
taken place. Ona change of venue the cases against four 
ef the French party, indicted in Perry County for the 
assassination of Joe Eversule, the leader of the Eversole 
faction, and Martin Combs had been taken to Knott 
County. French’s party gathered there heavily armed. 
Judge Lilly, fearing an outbreak, refused to hold court at 
Hindman unless Governor Buckter furnished a detail of 
soldiers to guard the court. Governor Buckner declined 
to doso. Finally Judge Litly decided to hoid court at Hind- 
man. On Friday, December 14th, the French party shot 
down in the street two brothers uamed Sloan, witnesses 
against them, and during last week they killed two more 
witnesses from Ambush. No attempt was made to arrest 
the assassins. 


...-Forafatiers’ Diy was celebrated in many places in 
New Euygiand on Thursday of last week. There was a large 
dinver in Boston. The usual New England dioners also 
were given in Brooklyn and New York, the former on Fri- 
day evening and the latter on Saturday. Addresses were 
made in Brooklyn by the President of the Society, Jobn 
Winslow, by Henry Cabot Lodge, the Rev. T. DeWitt Tal- 
mage, ex-Gov. George Hoadly, Judge John R. Brady, the 








Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith and Gen. Stewart L. Woodford. The 
speeches in New York were by Cornelius N. Bliss, the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, Chauncey M. Depew, the Rev. 
Dr. William M. Taylor, Thomas B. Reed, Edward S, Is 
bam, General Horace Porter, W. L.‘ Trenholm, John 8. 
Wise and General Wager Swayne. 





FOREIGN. 


.. .The combined force of British and Egyptians in Sua- 
kim made an attack upon the rebel position on Thursday 
of last’ week. They stormed the redoubts and trenches 
and, after a brilliant engagement lasting half an hour, 
drove the enemy into the bush. Before dawn the British 
man-of-war “Starling” and an Egyptian steamer moved 
up the coast with orders to cover the rebels at Handub. 
At day break the forts opened fire upon the rebel trenches 
and the troops advanced to the attack, the black brigade 
on the right flank and the cavalry and mounted infantry 
covering. The Scottish Borderers, the Welsh Regiment 
and the Egyptian brigade occupied an embankment be- 
tween the forts, the British infantry being held in reserve. 
The forts shelled the trenches, keeping up a terrific fire. 
The enemy held their ground with intense courage uuvtil 
the black brigade charged the trenches, which fell after 
half an hour’s hard fighting. The rebels tought with 
fanatical bravery. Two of the enemy’s guns were cap- 
tured. The naval brigace did splendid work. The British 
lost four men killed and two wounded during the cavalry 
charge. The Egyptian and black regiments lost two men 
killed and thirty wounded. The only officers wounded in 
the attacking force were two Evyptians. The rebel loss is 
stated to have been 400. The British at night occupied the 
enemy’s field. In a debate on East African affairs in the 
House of Lords the next day, Lord Salisbury declared ab- 
solutely that there would be no expe lition into the Sudan, 
but that Suakim must not be abandoned. He said he 
would not discuss the question of bow far the garrison at 
Suakim must te increased, but the whole character of the 
operations must be enlarged. Any policy that was based 
on the idea that the friendly tribes would prefer the Gov- 
ernment ot Enouland to that of Egypt was founded upon 
sand. Those who advised the Government to seize Suakim 
and hoist the English flag there, should study the Treaty 
of Paris. 7 


....On Friday last it was announced that a dispatch had 
been received from Zanzibar, which said: 

** Letters dated Stanley Falls, August 29th, have been delivered 
here by Tippco Tib’s men. They state that a letter was received 
at Stanley Falls trom Henry M. Stanley on August 28th. Stanley 
was then at Bonyala. on the Aruwhimi, where he haa arrived on 
August l7th. He had left Emin Pasha eighty-two days before in 
perfect health and provided with plenty of food. Stanley bad 
returned to Bonyala for the loads of stores in charge of bis rear 
guard, and intended to leave ten days later to rejvin Emin. He 
reported ail the whites in the expedition as healthy, ana said the 
expedition wanted nothing.” 

Tbe West Africau Telegraph Company also received the 
following dispatch from St. Thomas, dated Friday, 2 P.M: 

**[ have just received information that Henry M.Stanley, with 
Emin Pasha, has arrived on the Aruwhimi. ‘he news is reliable, 
Further details will follow. 

“ (Signed) Parsons, Agent.” 

On Saturday it was further announced in Brussels that 
King Leopold bad received from St. Thomas a telegram 
confirming the report of the arrival of Henry M. Stanky 
and Emin Pasha on the Aruwhimi. On Sunday also it was 
declared that official dispatches to the Government of the 
Congo State confirm the report of the arrival of Stanlry 
and Emin Pasha on the Aruwhimi River. 


.... There was an exciting Boulanger scare in the French 
Senate last Thursday. during the debate on the budget. 
M. Chaliemel-Lacour said the present was not the moment 
to consider French finances, but thefuture of France. The 
main cause of existing evils, he declared, was radicalism, 
which relentlessiy pursved the founders of the republic, 
and gave promises that were impossible to fulfill, France 
had abandoned the most glorious of monarchies, and was 
about to fali at the feet of the least of mer. He appealed 
to the Right to unite with the party of the Left, which was 
the upholder of order and liberty, and together save the 
country. The speech created a sevsation, and at its conclu- 
sion the Senators rose and enthusiastically cheered the or- 
ator. M. Leon Say moved that the speech be printed and 
posted in public places throughout the country. During 
his attempt to reply Premier Floquet left the tribune with- 
out any explanation. M. Say criticised M. Floquet ina 
way that increased the uproar, and M. Floquet annovnced 
that he would, 1f necessary, introduce new legislation to 
combat the Boulangist danger. The House arose amid 
great excitement. 


..-.The latest advices from Haytiare tothe effect that 
the dispute over the seizure of the American steamer *Hay- 
tien Republic” has been settled. The steamer has becn de- 
livered to the American men-of-war, the * Galena” and 
the ** Yantic,”’ and these vessels have honored the Hastian 
fleet with a salute of twenty-one guns. Among the people 
the action of the United States Government is considered 
an abuse of power against a helpless nation, and this 
opinion is said to be shared by some of the foreign diplo- 
matic representatives. General Legitime has been elected 


President of the Republic. He is now taking energetic 
steps to repress the revolution. 


...-Panama Canal shareholders at Paris are invited to 
sign an agreement waiving all claims to interest until the 
canal shall have been completed, A few have signed, but 
the majority object to the proposed arrangement. Tbe 
shareholders have also been invited to sign an agreement 
to subscribe for lottery bunds on a future i-sue at 360f, and 
thousands have already signed. A few individuals who 


made deprecatory remarks concerning M. de Lrsseps were 
roughlv handled yesterday by the crowd around tbe offi- 
ces. The French public seem to be very bitter about the 
action of the Chamber of Deputies, and to regard Lesseps as 
amartyr. 
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GOD’S TESTIMONY TO JESUS CHRIST. 


ON the movnt of Transfiguration God spoke out of 
Heaven, saying: ‘‘This is my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased, hear ye him,” This testimony is not only 
remarkable for the manner in which it was given, but 
for the source and composition of it. Especially remark 
able and worthy of our attention that 1t was taken from 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament; that is, instead ot 
saying some new ard independent thing concerniaog 
Jesus to assure his disciples of his true character, per- 
sonality and bis identity with the Messiah so long prom- 
ised, he simply selects three Old Testament Scriptures 
and combines them into one single testimony. Itis a 
matter of interest totrace the heavenly witness tack to 
its source. 

In the Second Psalm we read: ‘‘ Thou art my son; this 
day have I begotten thee.” 

In the forty-second of Isaiah we read: ‘‘ Behold my 
servant, whom I uphold, mine elect, in whom my soul 
delighteth; [have put my spirit upon him; he shall bring 
forth judgment to the Gentiles.” 

In the eighteenth of Deuteronomy we read: ‘‘The Lord 
thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet, from the 
midst of thy brethren, hike unto me, unto him ye shall 
hearken.” 

By putting together the italicized words of each of 
the above-quoted Scriptures it may be seen that they 
make up in almost exact phrase the spoken testimony 
of God to Jesus. ‘‘ This is my son” “in whom my 
soul delighteth,” ‘‘unto him ye shall hearken.” 

It will be noticed that this is a double testimony—a 
testimony at once to the Old Testament Scriptures and 
to Jesus. By quoting the Scriptures in testimony to 
Jesus, God both confirms them as being his word, and 
certifies Jesus as being the true object of all their 
prophecy. Further, it will be observed that these three 
Scriptures are taken from the three great divisions of 
the sacred writings. The Law (Deuteronomy); the 
Prophets (Isaiah); and the Psalms. What a wonderful 
incidental lesson this contains for us, God quoting his 
own inspired written word in testimony to his only 
begotten eternal Son, the Incarnate ** Word”; than 
which it could not be possiblefor us to conceive of a 
more perfect seal to both. The written Word and the 
Incarnate Word are thus linked together. The written 
Word has no significance apart from the Incarnate Word, 





unlock the written Word. They must stand or fall 
together. And yet we have learned critics to-day who 
would have us discredit those ancient documents, and 
treat them as mere literary curiosities of a past age 
without special significance to us, or bearing upon the 
person, character and work of Jesus Christ. 

In connection with what has been already pointed out, 

it is interesting to recall the fact that Jesus himself both 
before and after the transfiguration made his own appeal 
to these same Scriptures for a witness to himself. In the 
fifth of John he said to them, ‘* Yesearch the scriptures, 
for in them ye think ye have eternal life. But they are 
they that testify of me. And ye will not come unto me 
that ye might have life.” The Scriptures without Jesus 
can dous no good, and they are only of use tous in 
pointing him out to us as the only Saviour of men. 
Again after his resurrection he appeals to them for wit- 
ness and proof, calling the attention of his disciples to 
them: ‘* And beginning at Moses and all the prophets 
(David was also a prophet, Matt. xiii, 35) he expounded 
unto them in all the Scripturesthe things concerning 
himself.” And again he said unto them: ‘* These are the 
words which I spake unto you while I was yet with you, 
that all things must be fulfilled which were written in 
the Law of Moses and the Prophets.and in the Psalms 
concerning me” (Luke xxiv, 27. 44). It would seem 
from this that Jesus had constantly appealed to these Old 
Testament Scriptures for proof concerniog himself in 
his intimate intercourse with his disciples. How start- 
ling then must have been that testimony spoken from 
Heaven to him, in the very words of those Scriptures 
which he had before so constantly appealed to. 

We pass by a like appeal made by Puilip to Nathanael 
(John i, 45) to call atuention to a word of Peter’s in com- 
mentary upon the transfiguration testimony. ‘ For he 
received from God the Father honor and glory when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory, 
‘Tnis is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased,’ 
and the voice which came from heaven we heard, when 
we were with him in the Holy Mount.” Then he adds: 
**We have a more sure word of prophecy; whereunto 
we do well to take heed” (IL Pet., 16-19). The voice 
from Heaven tho it was the voice of God himself 
Was a passing one—a voice which some might mistake; 
but it was identical with the more sure,more permanent 
word of prophecy which we have with us always. To 
that let us take heed and lay it up in our hearts. 

How we should like to have heard that heaven 
ly voice! How assuring it would have been to 
our faith, Nay, could we but now see him transfigured 
before our eyes and behold the glorified presences of 
Moses and Elias and hear that voice—our doubts woud 
dissolve. But Peter says we have the ‘‘more sure 
word.” The lesson there is obvious. We need not 
listen for voices or look for union for confirmation of 
faith, but turn to the Scriptures. In them God is there 
and constantly speaking concerning the Law, and in 
the same words and language that he would use should 
he speak from Heaven to us. He could say no more and 
nothing else than he has said. 

Nor need the sinner look for a supernatural sign. 
‘‘They have Moses and the Prophets [and the New 
Testament too] let them hear them, If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets neither would they be per- 
suaded, tho one rise trom the dead” (Luke xvi, 29, 31). 


~~ 


SNUFFING A FRAUD. 


CANON TAYLOR'S criticism of English missions has 
tempted The Evening Post to make asimilar attack on 
American missionsabroad, It begins by the assertion: 





‘American missionary work all over the world has 
devoted itself of recent years much more to civilization, 
education and medical aid than tv conversion.” 

lf that is true it really ought to be a merit in the eyes of 
an outsider who does not take any stock in missions. At 
least he ought to have a mind submissive to the exten- 
sion of civilization. The statement, however, is not 
true. The number of communicants in the missions of 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, Baptist and Metho- 
dist Boards has nearly doubled in the last ten years, 
They increase fifty per cent. a year in Japan. 

The critic proceeds: 

“In the Levant the work has been among Christians— 
Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians aud Copts; forthe whole 
history of the societies would hardly furnish half-a-aozen 
converts frum Islam.” 

Very true. When one door is shut agaiast the mission- 
aries they have she common sense to try another. 
Jesus gave them orders on that point which they obey. 
‘The greatest success has been among the Armenians, 
where several large Protestant communities bave been 
formed. These have, however, of recent years given great 
apxiety to the missionaries, because, having been brought 
up in the strict Congregationalist doctrine, that each 
church is independent and sufficient to itself, they no 
longer wish toremain under tutelage. and threaten to re- 
turn to the Orthodox Armenian Church unless they are al- 
lowed the mauugement of the funds collected tor them in 
America. Nor can they see why native pastors should not 
receive as good salaries as foreign missionaries.”’ 
Nonsense. We have never heard of a single church 
threatening to return to the old Armenian Church. Nor 
do they ask that their pastors should have the same sal- 





and the Incarnate Word is the only key by which we may 








jealousies sometimes, as among newspapers here, and 
the missionaries are sometimes at fault, but, on the 
whole, tbe relation is fraternal and pleasant. 

“In the larger towns of Turkey—Beirfit, Smyrna, Cop. 

stantinople, Salonika—the missionaries live in good and 
ofter handsome houses, with sufficient servants, and gyr. 
rounded by every European and American comfort.” 
All that is true, and we are glad of it. It pays, They 
do not live in luxury, but they live in comfort. They 
do not sit on the floor nor eat with their fingers, They 
have chairs, tables, bedsteads, carpets, knives and forks 
and as good food as the country provides. 

** At Manissa (Magnesia) the missionaries used to occupy 

the best house of the place, aformer harem of the Pasha, 
which was furnished well. where they had a large library, 
engravings and photographs, a Steinway piano and a cab. 
inet organ, and received most of the magezines and illus. 
trated papers.”’ 
There was, for a while, a station at Manissa, and a large 
old house, formerly belonging to a pasha, was purchased 
at acost less than would have been required to bui'd 
the simplest edifice. It provided room for a school and 
religious services as wellasahome. As to the * large 
library,” the missionaries always take their books with 
them, and as many as they could afford to buy in the 
seminary. ‘* Engravings and photographs.” Certainly, 
certainly; we trust so. ‘A Steinway piano.” Yes, 
again. One of the wives of the missionaries had a piano 
before her marriage, and took it with her, to her credit, 
and the credit of her father’s generosity. ‘A cabinet 
organ.” Yes; Mascon & Hamlin gave twenty which 
were distributed where they would do most good. They 
are excellent for leading the singing, and you will find 
ene at every station. ‘‘ Magazines and illustrated 
papers.” Yes, again; for the missionaries are civilized 
and have friends at home, and a thousand dollars a 
year salary. 

‘*At Constantinople the mission has become a mere 

business institution. Tbe ladies conduct a large and 
flourisbing girls’ school called * The Home,’ and the men 
run a large printing establishment called ‘The Bible- 
House,’ where they print Bibles, books, end religious or 
mildly secular papers in several languages. They go to 
their offices in the morning and return to their families at 
nigut, like so many men of business at home.”’ 
This is partly true. Some of the missionaries there are 
editors and translators, and work in the Bible House 
all day and go home at night. There have to be such 
men at a central station, and it is right. 


‘*Each case of difficulty is promptly taken up by the 

American Minister at Constantinople, who is sometimes 
a Catholic, and bappens just now to be a Hebrew. In- 
deed, missionary complaints form by far the greater part 
of the work of our Legation at Constantinople. 
Well, is it not to the credit of American Christianity 
that it is more enterprising than trade is, and sends 
more missionaries than trade sends merchants? The 
missionary interest is the largest American interest 
there and deserves protection. 

“The American missionaries have founded in Turkey 

three great, important avd ext ively useful educational 
establishments—the College at \‘ntab; that at Beirat, 
chiefly medical. wLich got into ili-:epute a few years ago 
in consequence of the dismissal of some of its best profes- 
sors, Who were suspected of leanings to Darwiwism: and 
Robert College on the Bospho: us. which, in crder to pre- 
serve its freedom of action, has teen obliged to cut itself 
loose from all connection with the missionary societies.’” 
The writer forgets the Armenia College at Harpdt. 
Oaly one of the professors at Beirit was dismissed for 
tne reason given. Robert College has never ‘cut itself 
loose,’ for it never was connected with a missionary 
society,except in its continued relation of full sympathy. 
We now come to the final criticism, which explains 
the whole attack: 
“Without underrating in the least the services which 
American wissionaries are rendering to education in the 
East, we should be glad if some one would show the rela- 
tion which education bears to conversion in missionary 
effort, and how much of the money collected is devoted to 
the conversion of one sect uf Christians to another. Let 
people give as much as they choose, but allow them to do 
it with their eyes open, and to know for what they are 
giving. In any otner branch of life it would be considered 
false pretenses, malversation, and a breach of trust to per- 
suade little Sunday-school children to give up their hardly 
earned pennies for the purpose of ‘enlightening the dark- 
ness of the poor heathen,’ and then spending it in prose- 
lytizing Armenian Christians or in supporting a school for 
Greck girls at Athens.” 


Let us give the writer just a little light. The supporters 
of these missions are not High Churchmen. They would 
just as lief convert a superstitious, ignorant, idol-wor- 
sbiping Armenian or Greek as any other pagan, or as any 
Moslem or Jew. They do not value the svul of a so-called 
Christian any less than the soul of aso-called heathen. 
And let us assure the innocent writer that the contribu- 
tors to missions in the Levant understand exactly that: 
their money is not going to ‘enlighten the darkness of 
the poor heathen.” Tney are hard-headed folk, and 
watch where their money goes; and every page of mis- 
sionary literature makes it plain, so that the simplicity 
of our critic need not be worried from any tear of 
‘false pretenses.” If the writer will come to our office 
we will show him a Day-Spring or a Missionary Herald 





ary as the foreign missionaries, There are quarrels and 


that will prove what we say. We assure him, too, that 
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every children’s ‘‘ Mission Band” knows that their pen- 
pies go to support schools and forward civilization. In 
prief, we say, Don’t fret! 


2 


HOW TO DIVIDE THE SOUTH. 


WE noticed last’ week some of the favorable indica- 
tions of a wise settlement of the Southern question. We 
quoted a remark of the Charleston News and Courier, 
expressing dissatisfaction with all evasive and dishonest 
methods of dealing with Negro suffrage. There have 
been many similar utterences since the election, and it 
js evident that the solid, thinking element in the South 
is rising to a demand for honest, straightforward elec- 
tions. MavorSkaggs, of Talladega, Ala., in a letter pub- 
lished over his own signature in the Montgomery Adver- 
tiser, uses this plain language: 

“We cannot go on forever stealing the Negro’s ballot. 
There must be a wiser and more honorable solution eof the 
question. We have gone too far in our election frauds, 
aud soon we shall learn that success founded on fraud can- 
not be permanent. In the black belt, where the Negroes 
arein the greater majority, the tactics by which the Negro 
has been deprived of his vote has also served the purpose 
of depriving the white men of fair representation. The 
Negro vote has been used to count the South Alabama 
Democrat in and the North Alabama Democrat out.” 
Mayor Skaggs touches the heart of the whole matter 
when he says that ‘‘ success founded on fraud cannot 
be permanent.” The South “cannot go on forever steal- 
ing the Negro’s ballot”; it would soon find itself com- 
pletely demoralized. A change must come sooner or 
later; and the sooner it comes, if it be a change to open 
and honest elections, the better. We are glad that the 
South has begun to reason the matter earnestly. It isa 
most hopeful sign, 

The visit of an A'’abama delegation of business men 
toGeneral Harrison last week to call his attention to 
the opportunity his Administration will have of break- 
ing the Solid South and securing free suffrage, is right- 
ly referred to asthe chief political incident in Indian- 
apolis since the election, The delegation, consisting of 
four Republicans and six Democrats, presented a me- 
morial to General Harrison signed by over 200 business 
men in Northern Alabama, representing about $30.000,- 
000 of capital. Of the memorialists twenty are Repub- 
licans and one hundred and eighty Democrats. The 
mission ot the delegation was to assure the President- 
elect that his triumph is not unwelcome to the business 
element of the South who are not fairly represented by 
the Southern press, and tourge the appointment of men 
to Federal offices in the Seuth who by character and 
ability will command the respect and confidence of the 
progressive business element. 

They went back to Alabama delighted with what 
they had seen of the President-elect, with the interest 
with which he listened to their representations, and 
with the sagacity of his remarks. Mr. Seddon, who 
spoke for the delegation, said to the reporters that bis 
only regret was that tae whole South could not have 
beard General Harrison's remarks. ‘‘ We shall go 
home,” said another member of the delegation, ‘‘ think- 
irg the President-elect one of the must sagacious states- 
men of the time.” 

The plan of the Alabama representatives is in substance 
this: Give the South a high-class local Federal service, 
insist on the protection and development of the business 
interests of the South, and build up a Republican Party 
in the South as respectable as the Republican Party in 
the North. This, they say, would result in dividing 
whites and blacks alike into strong parties of equal char- 
acter and respectability. Northern Alabama is protec- 
tionist and patriotic and would support the Republican 
Party, Virginia would soon be an out-and-out Republi- 

can state, and such a line of division would soon break 
arift in the Bourbon forces. The Negro vote would 
then divide and free suffrage would be made possible. 

The Alabamians are, perhaps, a good deal too sanguine 
as to the near future; but their suggestions strike us as 
eminently wise. Congress can do something to secure 

honest Federal elections,certainly a Republican Con- 
gress can; but there must somehow be brought about a 
change of sentiment among the whites; and while this 
change may come much more reluctantly than the Ala- 
bama capitalists think it will, doubtless it will come ul- 
timately alcng the lines they have indicated. 

In this connection the question of public education 
becomes urgent. The most pressing need in the South 
to-day is a thorough public school system. In South 
Carolina, where it is proposed to establish an educational 
test for state elections, the public school facilities are of 
avery meager and primitivecharacter. We have before 
us the report for 1888 of the State Superintendent of 
Education. According to this report it appears that of 
the 3,280 school-houses 105 are rented, 1,173 are owned by 
districts and 2,107 by ‘‘ other parties.” Of the buildings 
757 are log structures and only 33 are of brick or stone. 
The entire report, statistics and all, cccupies only 48 
pages. It is a good opportunity for the Government of 
the United States toextendaheiping hand. As Edmund 
Burke said, education is the cheapest defense of nations, 
and some such measure as the Blair Bill ought to be 
adopted by the next Congress. The South will not be 
able to provide suitable educational facilities for many 
years to come, even for the white race: and how can it 








do what ought to be done for the ignorant masses of 
Negroes? Even if Government aid would tend to “ pau- 
perize” the South it would unquestionably civilize and 
harmonize the Negroes and in the end harmonize both 
races, and that is the supreme aim. 





THE BATTLE OF SUAKIM. 


On Thursday, the 20th of December, the British and 
Egyptian troops in Suakim sallied forth andstormed the 
trenches of the dervishes under Osman Digna. The 
latter were driven from their position back to the out- 
lying hills with a loss of about four hundred men. In 
the attacking force six men were killed and thirty-two 
wounded. 

The importance of a battle in Africa is not measured 
bythe number of the slain. The history of former cam- 
paigns has proved this. The battle of Tel-el-Kebir was 
won and Arabi’s rebellion ended witha loss tothe British 
in killed of only fifty-seven; Aba Klea was won and the 
way opened to Khartim—tho too late, to England’s 
shame be it said—with a similar loss of only sixty-five. 
Osman Digna himself was repulsed in the spring of 
1884, under almost the same circumstances as last week 
and with similar results to himself anda scarcely greater 
loss to the British troops of General Graham. If the 
latter had been allowed to follow up his victory and 
open the route to Berber and the Nile, that battle of 
March 13th, 1884, might have been as important to 
Egypt as Tel-el-Kebir. The operations growing out of 
the engagement last week must determine whether we 
call it a battle or a skirmish. If sume of the recent re- 
inforcements sent to Suakim are to be withdrawn: if the 
garrison is to retire into its shell until Osman Digna has 
gotten another army of dervishes together all safely 
intrenched behind fresh earthworks—then the engage- 
ment last week was nothing but a skirmish. But if an 
aggressive policy is at last to be instituted: if a post on 
the Red Sea is to be held at all hazards, so as to close 
any outlet to the Sidanese slave-traffic; if the friendly 
tribes are to be conciliated, and the dervishes forced 
farther back with the ultimate view of opening up the 
Sudan to the world once more—then the engagement 
must be dignified with the name of battle. 

When Lord Wolesley, after the fall of Khartim and 
the death of Gordon, in February, 1885, established the 
southern frontier of Egyptat the Second Cataract of the 
Nile, and every sign of civilization vanished in all the 
northern and eastern Sidan except at Suakim, no one 
supposed that the region would be locked up to barbar- 
ism for more than a few years. To-day the only ques- 
tion is, Has the time come for turning the key and loos- 
ening the bolts? For more than three years the Sidan has 
been left to itself. The original False Prophet bas died, 
and another has arisen to call himself the Mahdi and 
assume the almost imperial function of ruling a score of 
scattered tribes. That he bas inherited his predecessor’s 
determination to descend upon Cairo on the north, and 
on the east to sweep Suakim into the Red Sea, the con- 
tinual petty engagements of the past three years at the 
Egyptian frontier and the operations of Osman Digna 
during the past six months, have amply proved. But 
it may be safely prophesied that no Mahdi will ever ac- 
complish either purpose. On the contrary, it is more 
than probable that the Mahdi’s power and possessions 
will grow less from this time on. 

It is significant that the tribes about Suakim, Tokar 
and Sinkat, from which Osman Digna formerly drew 
his most valiant recruits,are now regarded by the 
British and Eygptians as friendly tribes. This, of 
course, is due to the fact that they are longing for a re- 
newal of that commerce which has been practically sus- 
pended for more than four years. The Sudan is a Won- 
derfully productive and fertile country; but a storehouse 
of wealth is only of use as it becomes a factor of ex- 
change and commerce. It will, therefore, be no surprise 
to the world if the discontent reported by the captives 
last week, shall be found to be widespread and general 
as soon as the sentiment of the country can be learned. 
If the Sudanese have learned that the civilization, such 
as 1t was, which prevailed before the rise of the Mahdi, 
is better than a despot’s rule, and that commerce, even 
with the slave traffic excluded, is better than an absolute 
stagnation of trade, then the way to Khartum is easy. 
Telegraph communication between that capital and 
Cairo will be reopened, which means that the Egyptian 
farmer will know the hight of the Nile flood for many 
days before it reaches him—and what that means to 
Egyptian agriculture the world is well aware; a rail- 
way, also, will be built from Suakim to Berber,with no 
hostile force to impede and prevent the work as when it 
was attempted four years ago; and all the dreams of Sir 
Samuel Baker will have a fair chance of realization. 

lf the peoples of the SQdan are waiting for this, then 
the question is, Is England ready to accomplish it? 
The opportunity has come—it came before on several 
occasions—for England to assume the burden of her 
responsibility. Let her acknowledge her protectorate 
over Egypt, and how easily all the rest will follow. 
There is not an English statesman who does not know 
the importance of Egypt to England and of the SQdan 
to Egypt; and we all know that this time, at least, Eng- 
lish interests are identical with the interests of civili- 
zation, 











KEMPER COUNTY AGAIN. 


KEMPER County, Miss., has a black pre-eminence in 
violence and crime. It is one of the overwhelmingly 
Negro and therefore Republican counties of that state. 
There, on the nineteenth of April, 1877, Judge Chisolm 
was murdered. He was leader of the Republicans, and 
all the more offensive to his opponents because he was a 
white man. A white Democrat had been killed, and 
altho there was not the slightest evidence that Judge 
Chisolm was connected with the murder he was arrested 
and put in jail. Then a mob of wiite men attacked and 
took possession of the jail. His heroic daughter and his 
little son stood between him and the mob, and the three 
were slain. It isa trying ordeal to hear Mrs. Chisolm, 
with tearless eyes, tell that story. Since that day she 
has earned her living with her hands as a Government 
clerk. That was scene first. 

The second scene has been acted these last two weeks. 
A white man and his son got into an altercation anda 
fight with a Negro and his son, over the question 
whether the latter had turned out of the road suffi- 
ciently, and the white man got the worst of it. Thena 
‘* posse” of twenty armed men, whether fortified with 
a writ is not certain, nor very material, for they evi- 
dently did not mean to trust the law, attempted to 
capture the Negro. His friends were on hand and fired 
at the attacking party. Two were killed, and several 
others wounded and may die. Not a Negro was injured. 
The whites retired and summoned aid. They returned 
two days later in overwhelming numbers. The 
Negroes had fled. One Negro was found at work for 
a white man in the vicinity and taken. Two others 
were captured, no one of whom is there any evi- 
dence to believe was engaged in the shooting. They 
gave whatinformation they could and the white army 
proceeded tojsearch the forest and hills where the 
Negroes were concealed. So far as known only tke 
three have been found, but these three have disap- 
peared. They were taken out by a guard into the 
woods and it is reported that they “* have escaped”; but 
the guard is not looking for them, and tLeir names have 
been scratched off from the list of suspects. We know 
what that means. Taey will never be seen again. 
Two Northern correspondents who went down to re- 
port sent back accounts that have not pleased the peo- 
ple of Kemper County, and they have been driven out 
under threat of death. Two of the men who were shot 
by the Negroes are reported by a son of Judge Chisolm 
to have been leaders in the murder of histather. He 
reports that they were Negro-hunters, and he has seen 
Negroes bearing the marks of their bullets. 

The Kemper County reports sent North say that the 
Negroes leading in this murderous attack on the white 
** posse” were among the best educated there; they took 
newspapers and had farms. We are told that this is an 
evidence that education isan injury to the blacks—makes 
them insubordinate. Very likely it docs teach them 
that they have other rights than the right to be Sot 
down; that they have aright to do as much shooting as 
anybody else, if it is to be a shot-gun and Judge Lynch 
governmeat. And we can prophesy that if they have 
found it out, there will be less bloocshed. People are 
more careful when they find that others can strike as well 
as they. This is one of the first cases ia which we have 
heard of white people getting killed. It will do some- 
thing to make the sport of Negro shooting unfashion- 
able, because dangerous. It is hard to say, butit is true, 
that here is one of the advantages of Negro education. 
The Negroes learn that they bave the right to life and 
liberty, and they learn a healthy courage to maintain 
them. In the struggle many have died and many will 
die; but the advance of intelligence and equal rights is 
southward, and cannot be stopped. The men who want 
to keep the Negro a serf must shut up the schools. The 
Negro has conquered his rights in the Northern tier of 
Southern States, and will conquer it in the Gulf States, 
within twenty years. Meanwhile there need be no fear 
of ‘‘ insurrections,” or a general war of races. But 
through much suffering and blood the Negro will come 
to be a voting, intelligent, respected citizen. 


— 
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STANLEY AND EMIN. 








THE letter of Osman Digna about the capture of Emin 
Bey and Henry M. Stanley proves to have been a ruse 
by which the rebel leader hoped to get possession of 
Suakim. It seemed almost certain that Emin Bey was a 
prisoner, but there was reason to hope that Stanley was 
not. According to the letters of Osman Digna and Os- 
man Saleh, the prisoners were taken at Lado, Osman 
was on an expedition up the Nile, and at Lado Emin’s 
forces delivered the prisoners in chains, and themselves 
took service under the Mahdi. 

Lado is in the Province of Emin Bey, and is a long 
distance to the north of Wadelai, the capital of the Prov- 
ince. The only reason that could have taken the white 
chiefs to Lado was that hinted at by Osman Saleh—that 
they had decided to return to the Khedive ty the North- 
ern route, and that, being opposed to taking service un- 
der the Khedive, the soldiers had made prisoners of their 
chief and his companion, and delivered them to the 
Mahdi’s representative as an act of loyalty. Butit seems 
most unlikelythat Emin and Stanley should have hitupon 
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such an impracticable scheme as a journey to the North 
right through the enemy’s country, when two practi- 
cable routes, one by the Congo to the West Coast, the 
other by Ujiji to the East Coast lay open to them. 

We need not, however, speculate on their presence at 
Lado, since later and direct intelligence makes it certain 
that Stanley arrived at Bonyala on the Aruwimi, 
August 17th, where he had left his rear-guard and part 
of his stores. The journey from Wadelai occupied 
eighty-two days. The earlier dispatches were contradic- 
tory on one point: Some of them stated that Stanley ex- 
pected to start on his return to Wadelai August 28th, 
and would there rejoin Emin Bey, who was well ard 
had abundance of provisions; other dispatches were to 
the effect that Emin was with Stanley at Bonyala. The 
latter version is confirmed by the latest dispatches from 
official sources. 

Stanley and Emin both arrived at Bonyala, August 
17th, and were in good health. This makes it impossible 
for them to have been at Lado on the 11th of October, 
the reported date of theircapture. If the journey from 
Wadelai to Bonyala occupied eighty-two days it is not at 
all probable that they could return to Wadelai and go 
thence north several hundred miles to Lado in forty: five 
days. We accept it as certain that they were at Bon- 
yala in August. Bonyala is on the north branch of the 
Aruwimi due north from Stanley Falls on the Congo, 
just under the equator. Letters from Stanley at Bon- 
yala were received at Stanley Falls August 28th, show- 
ing that this distance was traversed in about ten days. 
What his plans are we can only guess. The dispatches 
which represented him as having remained at his head- 
quarters stated that Stanley expected to start on his re- 
turn journey at the end of August. But as Emin is with 
Stanley at Bonyala there is plenty of room for specula- 
tion as to what they willdo. It is stated that Emin had 
vast stores of ivory and feathers at Wadelai. If so, they 
might return for them, On the other hand, as they 
were eighty-two days on the journey, is it not probable 
that they brought the stores with them, at least in part? 

At Bonyala they are within comparatively easy reach 
of open routes to the Coast. If they have heard of the 
rising on the East Coast they would not be likely to take 
the Ujiji route. If they go to Stanley Falls for infor- 
mation before deciding, they could descend the Congo 
without difficuity to Stanley Pool, whence there is a 
road to the Lower Congo. We shall doubtless hear 
within a week or two. perbaps earlier, what these plans 
are. It is a great relief to know that tbey are safe. 
They will have interesting stories to tell, particularly 
Emin Bey, when they reach civilization again, which, 
we hope, may be soon. 


Cditorial Votes. 


Jesus, when in Jerusalem, in attendance upon the Feast 
of the Tabernacles, about six months before his crucitix- 
ion, said to the Jews in the temple: 

> P 

* And because I[ tell you the truth, ye believe me not.” (John 
viii, 45.) 

In the same discussion with caviling Jews, Jesus had pre- 
viously said: 

“Tam the light of the world; he that followeth me shall not 


walk in darkness, but shall have the light of lite.” 
viii, 12.) 


(John 


Jesus, in both of these utterances, assumed to be an infalli- 
ble truth-teller, and so wise and competent in himself as 
to be “the light of the world.”” He was such, and such he 
was proved to be, not only by the wisdom with which he 
spake, but also by the miracles which be wrought as evi- 
dence that he had come forth from God. Niccdemus rea- 
soued correctly when he said to him: * Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacber come from God; for no man can do 
these miracles which thou Goest, except God be with bim.” 
And yet the fact that Jesus spoke the truth, and that, too, 
with infallible certainty, is by him, in the first of the 
above-quoted passages, assigned as the 1esson why these 
Jews did not believe him. ‘‘ Because ] tell you the truth, 
ye believe me not.”’ It was the trutb that offended them, 
and it was the truth which they refused to ke heve because 
it was unwelcome. They did not it. even if it were 
the truth. It rebuked and condemned their practice; and 
this was not pleasing to their feelings. 


love 


Their own deprav- 
ity stood in the way of faith, and made them cavilers 
against a ministry of truth to which the infinite God had 
aunexed his seal. They treated that ministry as if it were 
false, and the words of Jesus as if they were idle tales, 
Their infidelity had its seat in their hearts. Light had 
come into the world in the person of Jesus; but they loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 
A vast amount of the skepticism that exists among men 
is of the same character. One's reasun in spiritual matters 
operates at an enormous Cisadvantage when it is turned 
aside by a deceived heart. His heart disrelishes the truth, 
and this fact shuts the eye of thought to what he ought to 
relish, and would relish but for his own perverseness. He 
who rejects the truth becanse it condemns hin, is in a ter- 
rible predicament for himself. 


Our demand that a definite charge with proof be brought 
against Mr. John Wanamaker strikes the Evening Post, 
which for weeks bas been pouring its abuse upon him, as 
* silly’; and it insists that the question of character in 
the case is ‘“ irrelevant.’’” Mr. Wanamaker, however high 
and pure his character in private, business, social and re- 
ligious life may be, has no right, it seems, to demand what 





the lowest criminal may always have—a fair trial. This is 
how the Post now accuses, tries and condemns him: 

“Mr. Wanamaker, knowing Matthew Quay’s character to be 
very bad, having good reason for believing him to be a Pennsyl- 
vapia corruptionist of the worst type, went into partnership 
with him in an electioneering transaction of great magnitude, 
and in that partnership raised money in vast sums for Quay to 
spend, and when it was spent, burned his books and papers, like 
a fraudulent bankrupt, and dares not to-day furnish any account 
to anybody of the means he used to get the money, or of the way 
in which it was spent. This is the charge; and we may add our 
belief and that of tens of thousands, that a large part of the 
meney was spent, with Wanamaker’s knowledge, or belief, or 
reasonable suspicion, in the purchase of votes, which is a crime 
in law and a sin before God.” 

The charge, divested of the verbiage with which the Post 
reinforces it, is simply this: Mr. Wanamaker helped to 
raise large sums of money for the National Republican 
Committee, of which Matthew Quay was chairman. Mr. 
Wanamaker would doubtless plead guilty to this indict- 
ment. But the indictment is not an allegation of wrong- 
doing. Where, then, does the crime come in? At this 
point: The Evening Post believes Mr. Quay used money 
to purchase votes, and it also believes that Mr. Wanama- 
ker had a “ reasonable suspicion ”’ that a part of the money 
he raised was used for that purpose. This is the whole 
case of the Post. It produces not a scintilla of evidence. 
It arraignos, tries and condemns, on its own belief; and it 
seems to be capable of “ believing’? anything against a 
man, provided he is a Republican. Good character is “‘ir- 
relevant,” a demand for proof ‘“‘silly.”’ It may beso; but 
it is the human way, and all but bitter partisans will ap- 
prove it. The conduct of the Evening Post in this matter 
is simply shameful; but it should be remembered that its 
standard of morality is not of the highest, if the following, 
from its editorial columns, may be taken as an indication: 

“Chastity is a great virtue ; but every man knows in his heart 
that it is not the greatest of virtues; that offenses against it 
have been consistent with the possession of all the qualities 
which ennoble human nature and dignify humaa life and make 
human progress possible.” 





GENERAL HARRISON bears the strain to which his posi- 
tion subjects him with remarkable self-possession, Since 
the election he has been mest severely tried, and only once 
has he seemed to show any impatience, and that was to 
Congressman Gallinger, of New Hampshire, who was 
speaking of Cabinet appointments. ‘I don’t think,” said 
the General, ** | ought to be crowded into appointing men 
because other men think they have a claim on meon ac- 
count of their services to the party.’”’ Thereis significance 
in this remark which politicians will do well to heed. 
About the same time two Republicans of New York called 
onthe President-elect and urged the claims of a certain 
gentleman for a Cabinet position. He was, they repre- 
sented, the leader of the largest Republican faction in his 
state. Geners!| Harrison interrupted with the remark that 
hedid not propose to recognize factions in the Republican 
Party, but to heal factional disputes. One of his visitors 
isreported to have remarked after the interview: ‘‘ Weare 
not big enough men to go to General Harrison and try to 
arrange Cabinets.’’ Vice-President-elect Morton, who 
paid him a visit recently, says he had not been with his as- 
sociate fifteen minutes before he discovered that ‘‘ General 
Harrison would be President.*’ The General knows when 
to be silent, and when tospeak and how to speak. This 
much has been discovered about him. As to his Cabinet 
and what he will do when President, he keeps his own 


counsel. And this ‘* faculty of reticence,” as Harper’s 
Weekly remarks, ‘is of good augury.” The Weekly 
adds: 


**The pressure of the press and of the politicians upon a public 

man in great place is so resolute and incessant and ingenious, 
the tone of party cabals and ‘ leaders’ is so absolute, the culti- 
vated deference of the American statesman to determined 
* cheek’ is so familar, that good-natured ability to keep his own 
counsel is proof of a vigor and good sense on the part of a Presi- 
dent-elect upon which the country may well congratulate it- 
self.” 
The newspaper correspondents appear to have found out 
very quickly the kind of man they had to deal with. They 
learned chat he was not to be interviewed. Some time ago, 
a newcomer in Indianapolis, not mindful of the expe- 
rience of those who had been long on the ground, sought 
the General to interview him on a report some paper bad 
published about him. The story of the conversation is 
given thus: 

“Reporter: General, I have come to’ask you about a dispatch 
in the —— this morning, saying that you had”— 

“General Harrison: Stop! stop right there! Don’t you know 
that I do not permit myself to be interviewed?” 

“Reporter: But I only wanted to ask you if’— 

“General Harrison: I know, but I can’t answer it. The news- 
papers that start these stories about what lam going to do or 
have done must back them up themselves, for 1 will not.” 

These estimable qualities will, we predict. hold cut at least 
four years longer. 

IN the nomination of Mr. Leon O. Bailey to succeed 
Mr. Sellers as United States District-Attorney for Indiana, 
President Cleveland has made a very inappropriate selec- 
tion. Mr. Bailey, who has been assistant to Mr. Sellers, 
made himself particularly obnoxious to fair-minded men by 
attacking Geueral Harrison personally in the late cam- 
paign, circulating that stupid he about his having said a 
dollar a day was euough foraworkingman. It was highly 
indelicate in President Cleveiand to app:int such a man, 
and we hope the Senate will refuse to confirm the nomina- 
tion. The Democratic press insist that Mr. Bailey ought 
to try the indictment against W. W. Dudley when it is 
found. They say that he has a full understanding of 
bribery cases. If this be so, he can be continued as Assist- 
ant District-Attorney for this purpose, There seems to be 
no other reason for nominating him. The Democratic 
papers betray a great anxiety about the indictment of Mr. 
Dudley, and publish daily bulletins of the progress of the 





——= 
case. We think the Grand Jury may be trusted ip this 
matter. If they jndge after hearing all the witnesges that 
an indictment ought to be found the public will bear trom 
them in goodtime. If no indictment is returned jt will 
be because there is insufficient evidence to warrant jt 
No man ought to be indicted in response to partisan 
clawor, and no man ought to be shielded by partisan fa- 
voritism. 





THE past week saw the celebration of Forefatherg’ Day 
in a hundred cities and towns. It isa trite remark now 
that two types of thought came to this country in the gey. 
enteenth century—one, Puritan, to Massachusetts; and the 
other Cavalier, to Virginia; and that the two have haq 
their conflict, and that it is the New Eaogland idea that has 
conquered and will give its character to the country, That 
is all true; and that the New England type was thoroughly 
religious, independent and liberty-loving. But it has not 
so often been made clear why it should be the English ep). 
onists to. Massachusetts and Connecticut, and not the 
Scotch-Irish, equally religious and sturdy, that we take 
our lineage back to. The reason is not any excess of cop- 
science or religion among the Pilgrims and Puritans, but 
simply because the latter had a much ciesrer sense of the 
vital importanc? of education. They started a college ag 
soon asachurch. They were learned men, and they were 
determined their people should not relapse into iguorance, 
The forefathers of Pennsylvania and the Carolinas were 
pious men; but, especially in the South, and not simply in 
Cavalier settlements where men went to make money 
solely, the school was not established as in New England, 
and the result was a depth of illiteracy which has been the 
disgrace of our land and which bas buried religion almost 
out of sight. For religion needs the handmaid Education, 
without whose support she falls first into superstition, and 
next into vice. It was tbe intelligent conscience of those 
whom the whole country is accepting as our Forefathers 
which made our civilization and career possible. 


THE Metropolitan Museum, in this ci‘y, was reopened 
last week, after having been closed for several montbs to 
allow the rearrangement of its treasures required by the 
great enlargement of its building. The building itself is 
erected by the city, while its contents are the gift of the 
trustees and their friends. The city also pays a portion of 
the expense of care and attendance, but nothing for the 
collections exhibited. Thereis a difference of view between 
the trustees and the city officials as to whether the Mu- 
seum should be opened on Sunday. Both the gentiemen 
representing the city, in their short addresses presenting 
the additional building and declaring it open to the pub- 
lic, expressed the desire that it might very soon be opened 
seven daysinthe week. The trustees do not think this 
wise, Dor that it would be visited on that day by many who 
could not visit it equally well on a Saturday half-holiday. 
Dr. William C. Prime made the chief address of the occa- 
sion in behalf of the trustees, and showed very admirably 
how it is not simple utility, but taste for beauty, that is 
the life of trade. The vew collections include a remarka- 
ble number of rare pictures by the old masters, and a val- 
uable series of mummies and other Egyptian a itiquities, 
A collection of casts of statuary gives opportunity tor art 
study in which New York has bitherto been behind Boston 
and at least two other small towns in Massachusetts. We 
call special attention to a remarkable collection of ancient 
cameos and gems belonging to Maxwell Sommerville, Hsq., 
of Philadelphia, on which be has spent much labor and 
money during the last thirty years, most of which time he 
has spent abroad. This is now one of the best existing col- 
lections, such as we should not have supposed it possible 
to make. It occupies the entire center of what is called 
the Gold Room, and we hope it will never leave the Mu- 
seum. 





POSSIBLY our readers may have thought the Haytian dif- 
ficulty which fills the payer too confused a subject to 
attempt to understand. It will be worth while, however, 
to get the salient points befere us. President Salomon 
had for many years held the supremacy, tho otten charged 
with arbitrary conduct. Last August a conspiracy against 
him was led by General Telemaque, commanding the 
forces in the northern departments. The revolution be- 
came so extensive and strong that Salomon abdicated and 
fled to this country, and thence to France, where he bas 
since died. Under a provisional government a general 
election was ordered and presidential electors chosen. 
Telemaque and Legitime were principal candidates. It 
was clear that Telemaque was the choice of the majority. 
Before their assembling, however, a riot occurred at Port- 
au-Pripce, instigated by Legitime, and in the firing Tele- 
maque was killed. It is asserted that the purpose of the 
riot was to kill Legitime’s riva!, and that it ended just as 
soon as this had been accomplished. Immediately on the 
death, or murder, of ‘'elemaque, Legitime summoned the 
electors to gather as a Congress and make him dictator. 
Less than half obeyed his orders, and he is now acting as 
President, without limit of term, on this authority. But 
Legitime’s authority is not yet recognized in the three 
northern departments, whose electors were not among 
those who met at Port-au-Prince. There a counter revo- 
lution has been organized under General Hippolite, and 
their forces are pretty evenly balanced. Hippolite bas of- 
fered to withdraw and leave the choice of a President to a 
general election, if Legitime will do the same; but the lat- 
ter thinks he already has the advantage, and will pot sac- 
rifice it. It is this Legitime, holding Pcrt au-Prince, pcs- 
sessing two gunboats and attempting to blockade the 
northern part of C.pe Haytien, who captured the Ameri- 
cansteamer, ** Haytien Republic,” and who wanted, so they 
say, to give it up before the American cruisers that were 
stuck fast for a time in the mud of the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, could go there to retake it by force. The latest re- 
port is that the vessel has been surrendered and that Lexzi- 
time has been elected President. France is believed to be 
figuring to get possession of Hayti. 
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_,Judze Cowing. of the Court of General Sessions in 
is city, recently said: 
“Qonviction must follow crime, and swift punishment must 
follow conviction.” 
This is a most important utterance. The deterrent power 
of the law depends upon the certainty and promptitude of 
jts execution quite as much as upon the severity of the 
palty. The criminal classes have but little fear of a law 
that they can evade, no matter how severe the penalty. 


_.An article by Dr. Spear, in this issue, presents in its 
fall strength the biblical argument in support of the doc- 
trine lately settled in a somewhat famous case in the Epis- 
copal Church, that there is but one single cause which can 
justify divorce. The shameful laxity of the laws in some 
of our states, and the prevalence of divorce for the flimsiest 
causes, render it well to consider the exceeding strictness of 
our Lord’s rule on this subject which concerns the very 
pasisof the constitution of civilized human society. 


_... The transfer of Gen, O. O. Howard to headquarters 
in this city, has been saddened by the death of his mother 
at Glencoe, Ill. She was a noble Christian woman who im- 
pressed her character and faith upon her children. Her 
other sons are Gen. Charles H. Howard, formerly of The 
Advance, and the kev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the 
Ametican Peace Society. So war and peace fraternize. 
Gen. O. O. Howard’s headquarters are at Governor’s Island 
avd he will attend Dr. Wm. M. Taylor’s church. 


_...A large Democratic Convention was recently held in 
the Territory of Dakota to take action upon the question of 
dividing the territory into two states, and promptly ad- 
mitting both-into the Union. The Convention adopted a 
memorial to Congress on the subject, urging such admis- 
sion and insisting upon it asa right of the people of Dako- 
to. This ought to open the eyes of the Democrats in Con- 
gress who, for partisan reasons only, have hitherto kept 
Dakota out of the Union. 


_.. The fact that a man is alive in the morning is a gocd 
ground for thinking that he will be so in the evening, un- 
less there be a sufficient reason for thinkivg otherwise. So 
the fact that one is a living and conscious agent before 
death isa good ground for thinking that he will be so 
after death unless death bea sufficient reason for thinking 
otherwise. Is death such a reason? Bishop Butler, in 
the first chapter of his famous ‘ Analogy,” answers this 
question in the negative. 


.... Lhe death of Isaac Errett, editor of The Christian 
Siandard, removes one of the wisest and most useful men, 
perhaps the leading man, in the important Christian body 
called the Disciples of Christ. He was an able editor, ac- 
tive in forwarding the interests of what we are not allowed 
to call his denomination, and he had energy and service to 
give also tothe bighest counsels of our National Govern- 
ment. Such men are rare and must be missed. 


....Tbere is a tendency among men to glorify reason as 
the great instructor in morals ahd religion, and to forget 
that ‘the bighest wisdom must come from Him who alone 
is perfect wisdom and perfect goodness.” God himself, in 
his Word, is always man’s best guide as to what he shall 
believe and what he shall do. There is more moral and re- 
ligicus wisdom in that Word than in all the world beside. 
He who walks in this light will walk safely. 


....The office-seeking passion, so common among men 
isalmost aconundrum. The great majority of those who 
have this passion are sure to lose the prize they seek to 
win; and to those who win the prize it turns out, except in 
a few rare cases, to be no prize at all. The great mass of 
them would have done much better for themselves and 
their families if they had been content with some avocation 
in the walks of private life. 


....South Carolina, with a voting population of more 
than two bundred and ten thousand, more than one-half ot 
which was made up of colored voters, at the last election 
gave General Harrison 13,740 votes according to the election 
returns, and gave Cleveland a majority of 48,157. No man 
in his senses can believe that this is the result of a free bal- 
lot and an honest count. Shame on South Carolina! 


_...The one thing for every believer in the Bible, as the 
Word of God, to do, is to ascertain its meaning by a just 
interpretation cf its language, aud then to think and act 
as the Bible requires bim to think and act. This is the be- 
ginning and end of the whole matter, and, indeed, the only 
course that is cousisteut with true faith. Every other 
course is a virtual denial of such faith. 


....Qneen Victoria is reported as having cut down her 
own expenses by the handsome figure of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dotlarsa year, for the sake of giving to her 
eldest son. the Prince of Wales, more spending money. 
This is motherly. Yet we think that it would have been 
quite as well to take the Prince one side and give him afew 
private lessons on economy. 


....The Republicans in the Senate are giving the Demo- 
crats full notice that they mean business on the tariff 
question, and intend to seaod to the present House of Repre- 
sentatives a substitute for the Mills Bull. It isnot probable 
that the House will adopt the substitute, and hence the 
country will have to wait fur the next Cougress to give it 
tbe proper tariff revision. 


.... We see that some of the Chicago Anarchists are writ- 
ing threatening letters to Governor Oglesby, of Liliuois, of 
course concealing their names. The Governor, as we pre- 
sume, will not ve alarmed. The fact, however, shows tbe 
becessity ct dealing out to these Avarchists the most unre- 
lenting seve1ity of the law. 


....*A ratiocinous hippoasinogeograpbico conglomerated 
cataclysm” is what The Interior calls something or other, 
we don’t exactly understatd what, but we believe it indi- 
cates an over-supply of Chicago whisky. 


....Not long since one of the courts in Chicago dispcsed 
of thirty-five divorce cascs in the space of ope bovr. Tbis 
is ruvning the divorce mil] at high pressure, and beats all 
previous resords, 
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LETTER CONGRATULATIONS. 


ASHLAND, N. Y., Dec. 17th, 1888. 
To TRE Eprror oF THE INDEPBNDENT: 

Originally a Whig in politics, and a Congregationalist in 
Church polity, 1 have held fast my integrity ali these years 
Previous to the formation of the Republican Party I took such 
papers as the Courier and Enquirer, Commercial Advertiser, etc.. 
and such religious papers as the Observer, Evangelist, etc. 1 took 
Greeley’s New Yorker and Log Cabin, and have takenthe Tribune 
sinceits first inception to the present day with the exception of 
the one year of its defection. I have taken THE INDEPENDENT 
from its first number, unintervptedly ever since, and am now on 
a five-years’ subscription. | need hardly say that many pleasant 
associations and reminiscences are connected with its publica- 
tion and its editors andpublishers and of my concurrence in the 
main with its course and sentiments. and to express my wish for 
its long-continued life and success on the same line it has so long 
pursued, and that you may be guided, directed and prospered in 
the pursuit of those things that make for righteousness and good 
government. Iwasa resident of New York from !89 to 1859, 
since when I have been at my present place. I vividly remem- 
ber the exciting scenes of that period, the compromise measures, 
the Fugitive Slave Law, the Dred Scot Decision, the memorable 
announcement. by the house of Bowen & McNamee that their 
gods were for sale not their principles, the murder of Lovejoy, 
the driving out of Commissioner Hoar and his niece from 
Charleston by a mob, where he went to rescue, by United States 
law, a few blacks from prison, the murderous assault of Preston 
Brooks in Congress on Charles Sumner, the Kansas struggie et 
ad omne genus: during which time it did seem justice was driven 
away backward from our land and wickedness reigned triumph- 
ant; but finally the slave power, emboldened by success ‘o’er- 
leaped itseif and fell on t’other side.” nevermore to rear its 
Hydra head. 

THE INDEPENDENT has been a powertul aid fer good in my 
tamily of seven children, who are imbued with like faith as 
their father and mother, and tho a part have left the paternal 
roof, I hope its salutary influence will long be felt by them all. 
I am no pessimist, neither am I very sanguine but hopeful for the 
future. and fully believe the time will surely come when He 
whose right it is,shall reign King of Nations as he now reigns King 
of Saints; and in that hope and belief+1 hail you, and encourage 
you, and bid you Godspeed in the continuance of the course you 
have marked out, and so long purs ied as conservator of truth 
and righteousness and of the public weal. In view of all these 
things I thank God and take caurage. Sincerely yours, 

REUBEN E. Moss. 
Canasrora, N. Y.. Dec. 19th. 1888. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Forty years ago when THE INDEPENDENT was started | was in 
the dry goods business in the city of New York. Being of the 
Congregational persuasion myself, when on a visit to my native 
town, North Stonington, Conn.,I solicited subscriptions for the 
paper in Stonington and North Stonington, where I obtained 
about thirty subscribers. 1 am now happy to hearthat the paper 
isin a most flourishing condition. I congratulate you on its 
success. The paper has met with my approval except in a few 
instances. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Bowen was when he wasa 
salesmanin the silk house of Messrs. Arthur Tappan& Co. I 
purchased goods of him at that time and afterward of the firn— 
Messrs. Bowen & McNamee—when in business in the marble 
store on Broadway. I was at that time engaged in the dry goods 
business with Messrs. John A.C. Gray & Co., of Cedar Street. 
Mr. Gray of that firm is the father of the recently elected Judge 
Gray. 

Forty-eight years ago last presidential election. 1] voted for 
General Harrison's grandfather for President. During the re- 
cent campaign I was captain of a club of sixty-four men who 
voted for President forty-eight years ago, ranging in ages from 
seventy to ninety-two. Five of them voted for Van burenin 
184. I believe that Gen. Benjamin Harrison will not disappoint 
the people ; that he is an able, honest, upright, Christian man. 

Very truly yours, R. H. AVERY. 


WESTFIELD, December 20th, 1888. 
To THE EprroR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I am rather late in my response to your call, but I want to 
congratulate you on the unparalleled success of the INDEPEND- 
ent. It has been a household word al] these forty years. Dr. 
S. Shurtleff commenced taking it with the first number issued, 
and continued it for seventeen consecutive years; since which 
time I have continued it without any interruption (of even a 
missing number) to the present time. Such a “core” of able 
editors and contributors; one could not well do without some 
articles, not found elsewhere. All praise and thanks are due, 
beyond expression, to those noble men who, in their minority, 
were such a power in their fight for principles—with a steady, 
persistant hold, against all opposition til] the victory was gained, 
but not without severe struggles—the best work they ever did, 
and some have gone to their reward, others awaiting its consum- 
mation. There was so much of interest to read, it never was a 
question whether or not to renew, but often renewed two or 
three years in advance. At one time some articles seemed 
adverse to its prosperity: but it soon outrode the storm and it 
never seemed on a firmer basis than at the present time. May 
it ever stand for the right and so continue to prosper. 

Respectfully, Mrs. M. A. SHURTLEFF. 


Mepicau Lake, W. T., Dec. Mth, 1888. 
‘OTHE EpIToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I congratulate you. I have had the pleasure of your society 
more or less for forty years. Great have been the changes since 
your birth. The kingdom of God is nearer now than then. The 
next forty years may s-e still greater chances. 

The dear friend and brother by whose kindness I bave been 
reading THt LNDEPENDENT the past year has gone to his reward. 
I never saw him. I have been forty years a home missionary. 
May God bless you! Truly yours, Davip WIRT. 





TOLEDO, O10, December Ist, 1888. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In your issue of November 22d you say that THE INDEPENDENT 
will be forty years old on December 7th, 1888, and that many of 
your subscribers have taken the paper during the whole forty 
years, and you invite any of them to address to you “any word 
of encouragement, suggestion or advice.” to do so, “and it shall 
be welcome.” I cannot state the exact date of my first sub- 
scription for THE INDEPENDENT, but it was during its first year, 
and J bave bad it regulariy ever since. I have always read the 
paper with great profit and pleasure, and I think it has grown 
strong in its moral tone and religious character during the last 
ten years, and I intend to continue the paper while J live, if I 


can pay forit. Now, if I give you a little of my tife’s history you 
must not think that I mean to be egotistic, but that you may 
know why I like vour paper. I am past eighty-two years of age, 
and was one of three persons who in 1852 organized an “ Anti- 
slavery Society.” in Oneida County, N. Y..and at the time we 
did not know that there was any such society in this country 
and I believe now that there was but one. Our society began 
with five members. I was chosen Secretary, acted as such for 
three years, when we numbered 250 members. Then ir May 
1885, I removed io Toledo, Ohio, a new town of about 300 inhabi- 
tants, where I found only one church organization of any kind, 
a Presbyterian church of fifteen or twenty members. | have re- 
mained here since, and now we have over fifty churches, and 
some eighty thousand inhabitants. IT have now in my possession 
the records of the First Congregational Church. all in my hand- 
writing as clerk. rurning through its entire existence of forty 
years. Yours very truly, M. BRIGHAM. 

Carcaao, Dec. 18th, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE [NDEPENDENT: 

As those who are friends only. stand back at wedding ceremo- 
nies until the family has bad full opportunity for congratula- 
tions, so IT have been waiting a bit in the background until my 
turn might come to greet you on the great occasion of your for- 
tieth year of noble service and success with THE INDEPENDENT. 
It is a great paper, and its rigor and virtue were never more 
stanch than now. With my heart in the words, I wish you may 
live to celebrate its semi-centennial, and also its diamond wed- 
ding. Fraternally yours, J. L. Wrrnrow. 





CHARLES Crry, 1A., Dec. 19TH, 1888. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

It has orcurred to me that perhaps thus late | ought to say, at 
the fortieth anniversary of THE INDEPENDENT, that my father, 
Silas Smith, of Franklin, Delaware Co., N. Y., was a subscriber 
from the first until his death, in 1875; several of his nine sons. 
iacluding the writer, bad also taken it for a long time and value 
it highly, believing that its mission and influence have been of 
great good toour country and the world. While some strict 
denominational individuals have objected to its broader posi- 
tion of later years, I highly approve the change, and feel to ask 
if, in the past at least, zeal for a denomination, or name of one, 
has not sometimes been mistaken for Christianity. The grow- 
ing spirit of Christian union looks much that way. May THE 
INDEPENDENT long live to be useful. JOEL W. SMITH. 


NEWSPAPER CONGRATULALIONS. 

“On the 7th of December THE INDEPENDENT was forty years 
old, and it signalized its anniversary with a number of enlarged 
size and attractiveness. We remember when the first number 
appeared ic 1548, and we have been a reader of it ever since. Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, Dr. R. 8. Storrs and Dr. J. P. Thompson were 
the editors, and Dr. Joshua Leavitt the office editor. Subse- 
quently, Henry Ward Beeeher bec: me the ‘star’ contributor. 
Of the original editors, Dr. Storrs is the only survivor; Mr. Henry 
C. Bowen and 8. B. Chittenden are the only original proprietors 
who survive. It had exciting and troublous times in its early 
days, during the antislavery contest; and when Southern cus- 
tomers of Bowen & McNamee’s large mercantile house were 
called on to * boycott’ the establishment, they published a card 
announcing that ‘their guods and not their principles were for 
sale.’ THE INDEPENDENT has always been ably edited, and it has 
thus far had a high and influential career. Altho we do not al- 
ways agree with its views on public questions, we are happy to 
bear testimony to its eminent ability, tairness and honor in jour- 
nalism, apa wist. it 4 long future of usefulness and prosperity.” 
— Lutheran Observer, Phiiadelphia, Penn. 

“ the Puot adds its word to the congratulations which are at- 
tending the New York INDEPENDENT on its fortieth birthday. 
Our esteemed contemporary is pre-eminent among disulnetly 
Protestant newspapers for curtesy and fair intention in its treat- 
ment of Catholic matters.”—The Pilot, Boston, Mass. 

“THE INDEPENDENT has just completed forty years of its ex- 
istence and is receiving the deseived congratulations of its 
friends. It was started in the heroic period, when baseness and 
subserviency were dominant in politics, and were not absent in 
the Church, when eminent ministers were exborting people to 
obey the Fingitive Law,and when leading merchants in great 
cities sold their dry goods and their principles with equal alacri- 
ty. for cash or approved paper. Its original corps of editors in- 
cludea Drs. Leavitt. Storrs. Bacon, Thompson, and Mr. Beecher, 
of whom only Dr. Storrs survives. It was owned tor some years 
by the house of Bowen & McNamee. who paid the annual defi- 
cit; but after a few years it was assumed by Mr. Bowen. who is 
still the proprietor. It has always been a brave, able, bread 
paper, and has rendered great services to humanity and relig- 
ion.—"Natwnal Baptist. Philadelphia, Penn. 

THE INDEPENDENT celebrated its fortieth anniversary last 
week, and marked the event by changes in typography and pape1 
which enhance the appearance of this truly representative 
American religious weekly. It has reached the high-water 
mark of success by becoming a model of literary and journalis- 
tic thoroughness, while ics religious character, altho distinctive- 
ly Christian, is broad and undenominatronal. It t asa place tor 
all good opinions, whatever their source.”—Jeuih Messenger. 
New York. 

Tue New York INDEPENDENT celebrated its fortieth anniver- 
sary recently. It has a large editorial staff and its contributions 
are liberal:y paid tor. insuring first-class matter. Ic is the lead- 
ing Republican religious popes of the country with a squinting 
for temperance.”— Methodist Pr: testant, Balto. 

The New York INDEPENDENT, with its issue of last week cele- 
ebrated the fortieth anniversary of its foundling with an entire 
new dress, wide columns, and other tasteful improvements. 
The three wide columns to the page are a decided gain in appear- 
ance over the four narrow columns of the past. ‘HE LNDEPEND- 
ENT is one of the ablest and most influential journals of this 
country. Whule it is independent of all church control, it is 
most thoroutihly evangelical and valuable as a religious paper. 
In politics also. THE [NDEPENDENT has a creed and a conscience, 
which, whetaer approved by its readeas or not, must commend 
it to a!l who have conscientious convictions in matters relating 
to either church or state. We heartily congratulate our dis- 
tinguished contemporary on the marked vigor and strength 
which characterize it at its fortieth birthday anniversary.”— 
The Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. 

“THE INDEPENDENT celebrates its fortieth birthday in its last 
issue by a special number containing many interesting remin- 
iscences of the last forty vente, eaponeeey connected with its own 
history.”—The Union Signal, Cnicago. 11). 

**We congratulate THE INDEPENDENT op reaching its fortieth 
anniversary. It has several able office editors, and an unrivaled 
corps ot contributors. Starting with Dr. Leonard Bacon of New 
Haven as editor 1848, (six years after The Religious Herald) it bas 
filled thus far the purpose of its mission, and in the language of 
Joe Jefferson, whom we heard the other evening, * May it live 
long and prosper.’ Mr. Henry C. Bowen sits in his office, and 
foots the heavy bills tor Tur INDEPENDENT, as he has nobly aone 
for nearly the whole forty years. Mr. Chandler is one of bis 
right hand men, and says they feel the impulse strongly of its 
good business for anotaer year aaead.”—TZhe Religious Herald, 
Hartford, Conn. 

“THE INDEPENDENT last week commemorated the fortieth 
anniversary of its first issue. Of the four editors who then con- 
ducted it—Drs. R. 8S. Storrs. Leonard Bacon, Jos. P. Thompson 
and Joshua Leavitt—only the first named survives. Mr. H.C. 
Bowen, one of the four original proprietors, is now sole owner. 
VHE INDEPENDENT is conducted with great ability, and well 
merits the pre-eminence and prosperity it enjoys as a religious 
and literary journal.’’—The United Presbyterian, Vittspburg, Penn. 

“THE INDEPENDENT ceiebrates its fortieth anniversary this 
week with a royal number, as it hasaright to. Of the original 
four editors—Dr. Leonard Bacon, Richard 8. Storrs, Josepa P 
Thompson and Joshua Leavitt—- the solitary survivor, Dr. Storrs, 
goats utes a reminiscent paper in his best vem. Besides Dr. 

tT, a contributor to the original number, who contributes to 

¢ is, many origina! subscribers send letters of congratulaticn, 
jenry C. Bowen, an original proprietor, tells the siciy of its 
founding. ‘Ikere is rotbing e¢co elu Tye InpeyenpaaT Lys 
—The American, 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD IN 1888. 


THE year just drawing toa close has been a quiet one 
in the religious world. Many Conferences, denomina- 
tional and interdenominational, have been held, and 
there has been the usual activity in Church and mission- 
ary matters; but the history of the year has no extraor- 
dinary features. The revival intluence in this coun- 
try has been less marked than in the five preceding 
years; but the Churches have not failed to report a 
handsome net increase of members, and there has cer- 
tainly been no falling off in benevolent contributions, 

Perhaps the Presbyterian Churches have claimed as 
much attention as any of the Protestant branches, 
They held their General Council in London; they cele- 
brated at Philadelphia the centenary of the adoption of 
the Constitution of the Presbyteriau Church in the 
United States of America, and there were several re- 
union movements which received earnest discussion in 
their Church courts and Church press. For some years 
there have been negotiations, more or less direct, look- 
ing to the reunion of the Northern and Southern 
branches. In May, 1887, each of the Assemblies ap- 
pointed a Committee to inquire and report to the Assem- 
blies of 1888 what obstacles exist to the union of the 
twoChurches, TheCommittees gave to the public early 
in the year the results of their inquiries in joint session 
in Louisville, in the form of the correspondence which 
passed between them. There were four points as to 
which the Southern Committee wished assurances, the 
most difticule of which was that of the relation of 
colored people totheChurch. TheSouthern Committee, 
in a paper afterward withdrawn, indieated two solu- 
tions, either of which would be satisfactory to Southern 
Presbyterians: To make a separate denomination of the 
colored people, or to organize them into separate 
churches, presbyteries and synods, under the same Gen- 
eral Assembly. The Northern Committee, in their re- 
ply, intimated that the Northern Church would be satis- 
fied with a basis of union which should recognize and 
vontinue the present boundaries and constituences of 
presoyteries and synods in the South; new churches and 
new presbyteries to be received into connection with 
presbyteries and synods, respectively, as the ** interested 
parties may mutually agree.” This was regarded as an 
acceptance substantially of the second proposition of the 
Southern Committee in the suppressed draft. The North- 
ern Committee was sharply criticised for its acquiescence 
in the drawing of a color line, and the question was also 
raised whether the proposition was not in conflict 
with the constitution in permitting overlapping presbyte- 
ries, A sharp discussion took place ineach Assembly over 
the reportof the Conference Committees, The Northern 
Assembly finally adopted a report of a special commit- 
tee approving the general principles enunciated by its 
own Conference Committee and recommending the ap- 
pointment of an enlarged committee to confer witha 
similar committee of the other Assembly on the best 
method of co-operation. The Assembly declared its ap- 
proval of organic union as the best method. The 
Seuthern Assembly, which expressed its conviction 
that the Southern Church should continue a distinct 
Church, agreed to appoint a committee on co-operation, 
and these committees are to meet in this city fer confer- 
ence December 29th, The joint meeting of the two Assem- 
blies in Philadelphia in celebration of the centenary of the 
organization of the Presbyterian Assembly was a most 
notable event. The Southern Commissioners came up 
from Baltimore ond were received with great cordiality. 
An interesting program of speeches and a public recep- 
tion were provided, and an excellent fraternal spirit was 
manifested. Tho the two Assemblies could not agree upon 
organic union for themselves they sanctioned the union 
of presbyteries and synods in mission fields, and the 
Northern and Southern Presbyteries in Brazil took ad- 
vantage of the permission and organized a union synod 
a few months ago. 

Karly in the year a Conference was held between com- 
mitiees of the United Presbyterian and the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church (Synod) on the question of union; 
but it was found that union was impracticable, In the 
latter half of the year a similar conference was held 
between committees of the two Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches with a hke result. The impassable barrier in 
both instances was the question of participating in state 
and national elections. The United Church and General 
Synod of the Reformed Church permit this; but the 
Synod of the Reformed Church does not. Its cbjection 
is founded on the fact that the Constitution of the United 
States does not recognize the headship of Christ. 

Negotiations between the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica (Dutch) and the Reformed Church in the United 
States (German) were also carried on during the year. 
Tbe committee on the part of the former was appointed 
in 1836, and that of the la:ter in 1887. The committees 
held a joint meeting in this city last December, and 
then called a free conference of ministers and elders of 
both Churches, The conference was alarge and repre- 
sentative gathering, and was cordial in its approval, 
after full discussion, of the efforts for union. The Gen- 
eral Synod of the Dutch Caurch, at its annual session in 
June, udopted u report stutiug that as the General Synod 


of the German Church does not meet until 1890, there is 
plenty of time for a full examination of the subject. 
The matter had gone too far to be stopped at its present 
stage, and not far enough to justify the Synod in for- 
mulating specific measures. A committee was ap- 
pointed to continue the negotiations. 

The fourth General Council of the Alliance of Re- 
formed Churches holding the Presbyterian system was 
held in London, beginning July 11th. Some three hun- 
dred delegates were in attendance, representing over 
8,600,000 communicants, existing in seventy-eight dif- 
ferent branches. The next Council is to be held in To- 
ronto, in 1891. 

Just before the Council met u General Conference was 
held in London in celebration of the Centenary of Prot- 
estant Foreign Missions. One hundred and four mission- 
ary societies of Europe, America and Australia were 
represented. Sectional meetings were held, and a rich 
program wassuccessfully carried out. The Conference 
produced a strong impression of the need of more comi- 
ty at home and abroad hetween Churches and societies. 

In July the Pan-Anglican Synod, a close conclave of 
prelates of the Anglican Communicn, was held in Lon- 
don. The Synod meets once in every period of ten 
years orso. One hundred and forty-five bishops were 
in attendance from England, Scotland, Ireland, the 
United States, Canada and Australia, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury presiding. Thesessions, which were secret, 
began with an impressive public ceremonial. The au- 
thorized publication of ‘Results ” embraced an Encycli- 
cal, the resolutions adopted, and the reports of Com- 
mittees. The resolutions adopted, nineteen in number, 
relate to temperance, divorce, polygamy in foreign 
mission fields, Sat bath observance, socialism, home re- 
union (a basis being laid down similar to that adopted 
by the Protestant Episcopal Houseof Bishops.) The 
Synod requeststhe authorities of the various branches 
of the Anglican Communion to hold themeslves in 
readiness to enter into correspondence with other 
bodies on the subject of corporate union. 

A world’s Conference of the Young Men's Christian 
Association was held in Stockholm, Sweden, in August, 
400 delegates being in attendance. The proceedings 
were conducted in the Swedish, and the many English 
delegates understood but little except what was inter- 
preted for them. The Conference received much atten- 
tion from the people of the Swedish capital. The King 
telegraphed his congratulations from Berlin, and the 
Crown Prince gave a reception to the delegates. 

One other notable Conference, not strictly ecclesiasti- 
cal, was held in the City of Mexico, in January. It was 
a Protestant Missionary Conference, representing the 
various Protestant missions in the Republic of Mexico. 
The Conference was in session three days. It developed 
aremarkable spirit of unanimity and fraternity. The 
outcome was the adoption of a series of resolutions pro- 
viding for a system of comity between the missions. A 
Committee of Arbitration to setttle difficulties arising 
between missions is one feature of the system. The Con- 
ference also adopted a report for the establishment of 
one first-class college for Mexican Protestantism. 

In Aprila Convention composed of representatives of 
all Evangelical denominations working for the regenera. 
tion of Utah was heldin Salt Lake City. The Confer- 
ence discussed the character of Mormonism, the p:cu- 
liar difficulties of mission and elucational work in the 
Territory, and there was a general agreement that Utah 
must be reclaimed by the Christian Churches. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which met in this city in May, was the most 
important ecclesiastical assembly of the year. It was in 
session nearly amonth. Atthe vutset a great discussion 
was precipitated by the application of women who had 
been elected as lay representatives for seats in the Con- 
ference. Those who insisted that, as the bishops had 
pointed out, a grave constitutional question was involved 
in the admission of the women, carried the day, and the 
women were not admitted. The vote on admission 
was 237 against and 198 for, a majority of 39 against 
admission. A proposalso to amend the Second Re- 
strictive Rule, as to allow the admission of women is, 
however, to be submitted to the vote of the ministry in 
the annual confereces. The question of the status of mis- 
sionary bishops was determined. Missionary Bishops 
will be allowed hereafter to draw their salaries from the 
Episcopal Fund instead of the Missionary Treasury. A 
report was adopted defining their duties and powers. 
The Conference elected Dr. J. M. Thoburn a Mission- 
ary Bishop for India. Five new bishops were elected 
and consecrated besides Bishop Thoburn—J. H. Vin- 
cent, J. N. Fitzgerald, I. W. Joyce, J. P. Newman 
and D. A. Gvodsell. The contest was a very notable 
one. A two-thirds vote instead of a majority was 
required to elect. The most important action of the 
Conference was in extending the pastoral term from 
three years to five. The term of the presiding elders 
was extended from four to six years, and provisions 
were adopted for an order of deaconesses in the 
Church. 

Among other ecclesiastical conferences was the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church, 
held in May, in Adrian, Mich., and the Synod of the 
American Provivce of the Moravian, which met in 





Bethlehem, Peun.,‘a few wountis ago. The General 
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Conference at Adrian received a report from the Com, 
mittee on union with the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, stating that there were no sericus obstacles to 
union in doctrine or polity. The General Assembly ot 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of 1887 heq re. 
ceived a similar report from its committee, and , 
pointed a committee to arrange a basis of union, The 
General Conference, however, refused to proceed any 
further, on account of the difficulty of harmonizing the 
Church institutions of the two bodies and adjusting 
questions arising with reference to ownership of pro 
erty. The Moravian Synod selected candidates for 
bishops, and choice was determined by the Casting of 
lots at Berthelsdorf, in Germany, the headquarters of 
the Moravian Church. 

At the beginning of the year the withdrawal of Mr, 
Spurgeon from the English Baptist Union, on account 
of its fellowship of unsound preachers, was the cause of 
wide discussion. An attempt was made at the Spring 
Meeting of the Union to secure the return of Mr. Spur. 
geon. The basis of agreement was a new declaration of 
doctrine adopted by the Council of the Union at its Feb. 
ruary meeting. This was accepted by the Union with 
some modifications suggested by Mr. Spurgeon’s repre- 
sentatives, and it was supposed that the breach was 
healed; but Mr. Spurgeon is still ovtside the Union, ang 
there is no prospect that he will return to it. On the 
contrary, some of his supporters bave recently with- 
drawn from the London Asssociation because it adopted 
a new credal declaration with an indefinite and un- 
satisfactory article on Future Punishment. The di- 
vision seems likely to extend still further. 

The Andover controversy has been carried on chiefly 
in the courts and the press. The suits in the courts 
have not yet passed beyond the preliminary stages, 
The American Board held its annual meeting at Cleve- 
land in October, and the only suggestion of the con- 
troversy in its whole proceedings was the appointment 
by a unanimous vote of a committee to consider and 
report next year on the subject of closer relations be- 
tween the Board and its supporting contituencies, 
After the meeting of the Board a council was called 
by the Berkeley Street Church, Boston to ordain Mr. 
W.H. Noyes, who had been refused appointment by 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board, as a 
foreign missionary. Mr. Noyes was ordained and the 
Prudential Committee was asked to appoint him. They 
examined him as to his views and sent a letter to the 
Berkeley Street Church giving their reasons for refus- 
ing to commission him. Mr. Noyes was accordingly 
sent out by the churcb, a fund of $10,000 having been 
raised for the purpose outside the church, as an inde- 
pendent missionary to Japan. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the year began with 
the celebration of the Pope’s fiftieth anniversary asa 
priest. He bas been much concerned, as in former 
years, with the italian question, and has, it is ssid, a1- 
rived at the important decision of allowing Catholic 
electors to take part freely in the elections, with the 
hope of building up a dominant clerical party. He is 
preparing to suffer a fresh indignity in the erection of 
a monument in Rome to Giordano Bruno, at which 
there will be, it is expected, a Masonic demonstration. 
The Nun of Kenmare has resigned as Superior of the 
Order which she founded because, as she tells the Pope, 
of the interference of the Bishops. The Pope has raised 
a storm in Ireland by a rescript addressed to the Irish 
Bishops, directing that the previous rescvipt declaring 
against boycotting and the Plan of Campaign, be en- 
forced. 

On the whole, the year has been a prosperous one for 
the Churches; and their work, both 
abroad, has been crowned with success. 


>. 


at home and 





WorK for the seamen seems to have been passed over 
by the religious denominations to the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society. Since the retirement of Dr. Hall, the Rev. 
W.C., Stitt isthe Secretary, and the office of the Society is 
at 75 WallStreet in this city. The Society has chaplains 
and missionaries laboring in Iceland, Nerway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Hamburg, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gcnca, Neples, 
Yokohama, Valparaiso, Bombay and Karachi, India; also 
in the United States at Astoria and Portland, Or; Seattle 
and Tacoma, Wash. Ter,; New York, Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
Jersey City, Norfolk, Charleston, Mobile and Galveston. 
Loan libraries, each costing twenty dollars and containing 
about tbirty-four volumes, are placed in the forecastle ot 
all vessels applying for them. ‘The number of new loan 
libraries pow afluat is 9,012, and resbipmerts of the same 
9,782, making 18,794, containing 474,440 volumes, accessible 
to 342,523 men. Of these, United States naval vessels and 
marine hospitals have received 987, aud in the stations of 
the United States Life Saving Service are 115 for the use of 
the daring surfmen. The Society owns a sailors’ home in 
New York, in which 111,326 seamen have found, since 1842, 
the comforts of a home and protection from the sharks 
which prey upon * poor Jack’’ ina great seaport. It is the 
policy of the Society to foster by its influence homes, or- 
phanages, savings banks, reading-rooms and similar 
adjuncts to the fuudamental work of preaching the Gospel 
and saving souls. It also stands, as far asit can, ‘for the 
sailors’ legal rights, trying to secure them by legal enact- 
ments and to vindicate them when violated. 


..--. the Conference Committees of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian General Assemblies will meet in 
this city December 20th to consider t he master of co-opera 
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tion between the two bodies. The Committees are consti- 
tuted as follows: Southern Assembly—Ministers: M. D. 
Hoge, Chairman; J. R. Wilsoa, G. B. Strickler, M. H. 
Houstov, J. N. Craig. C. A. Stillman, T. D. Witherspoon. 
Elders: Thos. J. Kirkpatrick, Wm. M. McPoeeters. W, S. 
Primrose, R. T. Simpson, D. N. Kenredyv, A. W. Machen. 
Northern Assembly—Ministers: Joseph T. Smith, David C. 
Marquis. W E. Moore, James T. Leftwich, Robert M. Pat- 
terson, Henry Darling, Charles S. Pomeroy, William C. 
Young. Elders: George H Shields, Warner Van Norden, 
Johnson H. Baldwin, William H. Averill, Samuel M. 
Breckinridge, Henry M. Knox. 


....-The Church of the Holy Communion in this city 
(Protestant Episcopal) is heving a series of Friday evening 
Jectures, twelve in number, to Sunday school workers de- 
livered by representatives of diff-rent denominations. It 
was opened December 7th by a lecture by Archdeacon 
Mackay Smith. Among the Jecturersare Dr. Marvin R. 
Viocent, A. F. Scbu'ffler, John W. Brown, John Hall. 
Howard Crosby and G. R. Vandewater. 


....The Protestant Episcopal Church, according to 
Whittaker’s Almanac for 1889, has 50 dioceses, 16 mission- 
ary jurisdictions, 69 bishops, 6.766 priests and deacons. 
Tbe baptisms for 1888 numbered 56.709: confirmations. 39.- 
590. The whole number of communicants is 450,052: of 
Sunday-school scholars, 842.431. The contributions 
amounted to $11,483,597. The increase ot communicants is 
upward of 12,000. 


...»Mr. Moody has been holding wonderfully successful 
evangelistic services in Walla Walla, on the Pacific Coast, 
where he is to spend the winter. 





Didlical Hesearch. 


A SEAL of more than ordinary value has fallen into the 
possession of the Prussian Consul-General at Beirat, Herr 
Schroeder. From information and impressions «f its Phe 
nician legend communicated by Mr. J. Leytved, Vice- 
Consul of Denmark in the same city, it is described at 
length by M. Clermont-Ganneau, in the first fascicle of bis 
“ Recueil d’ Archéovlogie Orientale,” as having the form of 
thick scaraboid, convex upon both faces, and pierced longi- 
tudinally for the cord upon which it might be strung. 
Upon one of its faces are engraved, within an elliptical 
frame, two lines of Phenician letters, separated by a don- 
ble bar in the direction of the long axis of the ellipse. The 
letters are very finely cut; and as they are arranged 
backwardly upon the stone, so as to read right in an im- 
pression, the object clearly was astamp. The reading 
of the intaylio, 39°97 Ip IA TAy>, “To Obadyahi, serv- 
ant of the kinog.”” From the fact that the name Obadiah 
means ‘‘servaut of Jehovah,” it follows that this seal must 
have belonged to an Israelite, a conclusion which every- 
thing favors—the form itself of the gem, the arrangement 
of the legend, and the archaic style of certain letters, béth, 
hé, kaph, mém and waw—the latter presenting the shape 
of a fork and approaching tbat early type from which the 
Greek upsilon wasderived, Iudeed. the paleography of the 
monument indicates a high autiquity, and easily carries 
its date back to the eighth or ninth century before Christ. 
To whom, then, among the ancient Israelites could this 
seal have belonged? At the outset it is to be remarked 
that this epithet or title, ‘servant of the king,” appears 
here for the first and only time; it is entirely unique. In 
the Bible there are several Obads dbs, but only three whose 
name is written OdadyAhi—one a Zebulunite, whose son 
was ruler of his tribe (1 Chron. xxvii, 19) ; one a Levite. who 
was one ofthe overseers of repairs of the temple durivg the 
reign of Josiah (If Chron. xxxiv, 12), and one—the only one 
—who might have been the owner of this seal, Obadiah, the 
governor of King Ahab’s house. Here we have ap office 
exactly corresponding to the service declared upon the 
seal—that of Lord High Chamberlain, Mayor of the Pal- 
ace or Major-domo. The occasion of this officer’s appear- 
ance in Biblical history, hiding the prophets of the Lord 
from Jezebel and sustaining them in a cave, and announc- 
ing the return of Elijah to Ahab immediately prior to the 
sacrifice on Mount Carmel and the extermipation of the 
prophets of Baal, as related in I Kings xviii, 1-16, is famil- 
iar toevery one. It is well pigh impossible to resist the 
couciusion that in this extraordinary intaglio the seal of 
Ahab's prime-minister, steward or royal proxy, has heen 
recovered. Certainly, if the chief officer of Abab ever had 
a seal, he would naturally and rightfully call himself 
“servant of the king’’ upon it. Certainly few except a 
royal functionary could afford, iu those remote times, to 
possess such a signet. We can scarcely forgive its original 
owner fur not adding the name of the particular king 
whom he served; but this would have been unusual, while 
every feature of this little stone is exactly what we should 
expect of the seal of that Obadiah who was over the house 
of King Ahab. According to Jewish tradition, Obadiab, 
the principal officer of Ahab, afterward became Obadiah 
the prophet. 





....The following note is from Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith of Lane Semivarys: 


To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Allow me space for two very brief nutes on topics which have 
recently been treated in your column of “ Biblical Research.” 
The first is as to the interpretation ot the days of Genesisi. An- 
other than the lilerai interpretation is suggested as far back as 
Philo. Principui James: Drummond says in his recent book 
(“Philo Judaeus,”’ I, p. 295); that Philo removes the genesis of the 
world beyond the confines of time: 

“Tt follows that the Mosaic account ot creation cannot be re- 
ceived in its liueral sense. The six days denote, not a chronolog- 
ical succession. but an order attaching to created things. Now 
order is a sequence and seri s, it not in the »cvnal effects, at least 
in thought. Number accordingly, belongs to it, and serves to ex- 
press it; aod in the preseat instance the number six is chosen on 
a2coaat of its perfection and because it contains the male and 
female principles. being the product of three and two, the first of 
the odd and evea, of Lhe mile aad femaie numbers.” 


Of course this is far from the modern interpretation, but it is 


immense influence which Philo exerted upon the Fathers we 
can readily see how they might adopt the interpretaticn which 
you have already attributed to Augustine. In fact, the clear 
Scripture assertion that with the Lord one day is as a thousand 
years justified them in the larger interpretation. 
The second remark I wish to make concerns the manuscripts of 
the Greek version of the Old Testament. Professor Cornill. in 
his * Ezekiel,” expressed the opinion that the Vaticanus (B) was 
an attempt to copy Origen’s text without the diacritical marks 
of the Hexapla. He (Cornill) now retracts this expression. He 
was led to reconsider the subject by Dr. Hort’s notes in the 
Academy. The reconsideration led him to notice that the He- 
brew proper names in B are not of the form adopted by Origen 
in his recension. “The Vaticanus, therefore, cannot be influ- 
enced by the recension of Origen or dependent upon it.” It is, in 
fact, a representative of the text which circulated before Origen. 
Cornill’s statement is found in the Nachrichten von der Koénig- 
lichen Gesellschaft su GOttinaen, 1888, No. 8, pp. 194-196. If con- 
firmation were needed, I might refer to my own treatment of 
this subject,so far as the book of Jeremiah is concerned, in 
Hebraica for July. 1887. The correspondence between B and the 
diacritical marks of the Hexapla is not so close as we should ex- 
pect were it based upon the Hexapla. It need not be pointed out 
that this discovery really enhances the value of the Vaticanus. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY SIXTH. 
THE MISSION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST.—Makrk I, 1-11. 


Notes.—As it is the official lifeand ministry of the Lord 
that Mark mainly deals with it is natural that he intro- 
duces the preaching of John the Baptist at tbe outset. 
“The beginning.’ —Not of Mark’s Gospel but of the 
facts of God’s story of the life of Christ. Compare 
this with Hosea i, 2; also Gen. i, 1. This word of 
Mark's “beginning”? gives the promise of the entire 
main important history of Christ’s career “The Son of 
God.”’—Mark starts out boldly with Christ’s full title. 
Some authorities omit the Son of God. * In Isaiah the 
prophet.’’>—Some authorities also havein the prophets, how- 
ever Tischendorf considers with the revisers sufficient 
authority for In Isaiah. This quotation is the only one 
Mark made, and a suspicion rests upon this. Probably 
his silence is mainly due to the fact that he was writing to 
the Gentiles who cared less for prophecies. They wanted 
the facts of the day; what they could see and put their 
hands on. Thequotation begins with Mal. iii, 1 aud ends 
with Is. xl,3. Mark introduces John the Baptist’s own 
quotation of Isaiah concerning himself with Malachi. 
‘““Who baptized.”,—He did not seem to baptize into the 
name of any one. It was a rite denoting repentance. 
* Remission of sins.”? — John demanded but 





























little compared with Christ. He could not grant 
remission, but he could’ teach that remissi- 
on would not come unless thorough repentance 
preceded it. “Al the land.”—One of the many 


Oriental exaggerations to denote that crowds accompanied 
him. A new preaching, a strange and curious character 
naturally would be a great novelty. Curiosity was as 
strong then as now. His rude garb, his impassioned ut- 
terances, his boldness and peculiar authority compelled 
attention. News of this prophet would spread quickly. 
Hence the throngs and the many converts. In the 
river Jordan.”—A brief review of the most important 
river in Pulestine may not be amiss. With its source in 
the mountains of Lebanon it flows almost due south, wind- 
ing tortuously,through a marshy plain, to Lake Huleh, then 
nine miles to Lake Gennesaret. It then precipitates itself 
torrent-like for nearly 200 miles, until it reaches the Dead 
Sea. It falls 1,300 feet or more in its whole descent, going in 
all only sixty miles as the crow flies. Its average width is 
about. 225 feet, while at its mouth it is 550 feet wide. 
“ Clothed.”—Tbe Jewish ideal of Elijah was as John ap- 
peared, hence this important announcement of what he 
had on and what he ate. It was to mark an additional 
proof of bis divine authority. * Locusts.”’—Considered 
by the Syrians as a most inferior article of food. It sym- 
bolizes perpetual fasting. “lamnot worthy.’”’—Or, as 
the Greek has it, not sufficient. Shoes were to betaken off, 
rather sandals, in the synagogue and in baptism. The 
meanest serf might perform that act. As Paul is the least, 
so John puts himself as less than the least ** With 
the Holy Ghost.””—The old dispensation of miracles was to 
come again. Divine power was an evidence of the Holy 
Spirit. Christ was attended with manifestations; hence, 
his ¢laim to a regenerating baptism.——“* In these days.”’ 
After the crowds had been baptized. 

Instruction.—All true interest in the life of Christ is 
thorough. It ‘ begins at the beginning.’ It does not fall 
in fragments or content itself with piecemeal impressions. 
It is biographical and attentive to detail. ‘The respect due 
to the subject involves care and study. It is not evough 
to trust to a few emotional effects or poetic side-lights. 
Begin the life of Christ with the prophets and Jc hn the 
Baptist. Consider it as a whole or only leave it at the 
ascension. 

Mark starts out with the bold announcement that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. He makes no half-way work of 
his doctrine. The basis of successful evangelization is 
courage in statements of Christ’s relation to the system of 
truth. Any cowardice bere is like building a temple on a 
cracked corner-stope. One may not like Samson seem 
to bring the edifice of his work down on his own head, it 
is all the same his own act; the downlall is as sure as the 
flaw. 

Jobn dashed at the heart of truth with the ardor of a 
pioueer. He told men at the start that they were sin"ers. 
as comfortably as most of us find it natural to say, “* You 
are looking well to day; what can I dofor your soul?” Too 
much of our Christian work is like that of a tradesman 
taking orders. We adapt ourselves too much to the whim 
or the reluctance with which we deal. Tbe robustness of 
the apostolic preachiug is a tonic to take. No water medi- 
cine about it. lt was stiff, sturdy and fearless. 

















luxurious preacher, the comfortable expounder of Christ’s 
hard life needs the example—it may do him good. The over- 
worked, over-worried, half starved brother may find com- 
fort in Jobn’s experience—and needs it. 
The humility of John was magnificent. He had not a 
thought of himself or for himself. His persovality was 
blotted trom his own interest, apparertly from his own con- 
sciousness, It was a perfect solution. He was melted into 
the divine personality which it was his mission to plead. 
But the humility of the apostle was surpassed by the 
humility of the Master. Christ came like any obscure 
Judean to be baptized by his disciples, The greatest 
natures arealways the most modest. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEWICK, E. D., Palmyra, Neb., resigns. 
BRYANT, Z. A., accepts call to Rockwell, Ia. 
CARTER, J. C., Kendrick’s, Ia., resigns. 


saat ine A. C., Stillman Valley, Ill., called to Owatonna, 
ipn. 


GREGORY, J. E., Dodge City, accepts call to Larned, Kan. 
HARVEY, W.C., Parsons, Kan., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, WILLIAM, Laingsburg, accepts call to Imlay 
City, Mich. 


— GEORGE, Grandville, accepts call to Harrison, 
ch. 
BOUTON, eee C. H., becomes acting pastor at Hopkin- 
top, 4 } 
BROKAW., RALPH W., inst. as associate pastor Hope ch. 
Springfield, Mass. : 

BROOKS, JEssE W.. Stuyvesant Avenue ch., Brooklyn, 
called to Reformed ch., E. New York. N. Y. 

BUSHNELL, ALBERT, Geneseo, IIl., resigns. 

BUSHNELL, HEnry A., Mankato, Minn., accepts call to 
First ch., Galesburg, 11. 

oe - ene H., Traverse City, called to Cheboygan, 

ich. 

CHAMBERLAIN, P. B., sopplies at Pullman and Union 
Flat, W. T. 

CHILD, FRANK S.. inst. in Fairfield, Conn. 

COFFMAN, ARTHUR W., Denver, Col, accepts call to Ber- 
trand, Neb. 

CRIPPS, PHILIP M., Onondaga, accepts call to Custer, 
Mich. 

DAVIES, HENRY, ord. in Red Jacket, Mich. 

DOUGHERTY, M. ANGELO, Terre Haute, Ind., resigns. 

EVANS, Ernton C., Pacitic ch., St. Paul, Minn., called to 
May flower ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

FRINK, LEMUEL T.. Jackson, accepts call to Maybee and 
Raisinville, Mich. 

GUILD, Rurvs B., Sterling, Kan., resigns. 

HEWITT, GEorGE R.. inst. in W. Springfield, Mass. 

JENNESS, GEORGE O., accepts call to W. Gloucester and 
Magopolia, Mass. 

LEWIS, EvereEtTT E., Haddam, Conn., withdraws resigna- 
tion. 

LORD, O. M., calied to Second ch., Hanover, Mags, 

MAGDALENO, MIGUEL, ord. in La Barca, Mexico. 

McHENRY, FEARGUS G., Bloomington, Kan., called to 
Burwell, Neb. 

MILLER, Jacos G., Manchester, accepts call to Alden, Ia. 


MOWERS, B. H., United Brethren ch., Laingsburg, called 
to Ceresco and E. Newton, Mich. 


PASCO, MARTIN K., called to W. Terre Haute, Ind. 

PATTERSON, WILLIs, ord. in Bristol, N. H. 

PEASE, WILLIAM, Mound City, IIL, resigns. 

RICHARDSON, CHARLEs A., Lenox, O., accepts call to 
Maize, Kan. 

SEWARD, ARTHUR L., Coalville, Utah, resigns. 

SIDEBOTHAM, WILLIAM, accepts call to Norris, Mich. 

SKINNER. EDWARD, becomes permanent pastor at Os- 
borne, Kan. 

SMITH, IsartAu P., Union, Conn., accepts calljto South- 
wick, Mass. 

SF. LATS, P., Hamburg, Ia., accepts call to Syracuse, 

Veb. 


VAN CAMP, ALBERT J., EK. Saginaw, accepts call to 
Bridgman, Mich. 
WADHAMS, JONATHAN, 
Conn. 
WARREN, EpGARL., accepts call to Claremont, N. H. 
WILLIAMS, T., ord. in Parsons, Penn. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 
BERGEN, S. S., inst. at West Kishacoquillas, Penn. 
BOSLEY, T. G., accepts call to Paoli and Orleans, Ind. 
BRYAN, E. D., died reéently at Carbondale, Penn., aged 75. 
DE CAMP, ALLEN F., called to Independent ch., Savannab, 
Ga. 


accepts call to Talcottville, 


EDWARDS, J., accepts call to Second ch., Meadville, Penn. 

FARRAND, F. R., Kirkville, Mo., called to First ch., 
Birmivgbam, Peon. 

HARTNESS, J. V. N., inst. at Marine City, Mich. 

RICHMOND. Joan M., D D., Shadyside, Pittsburg, Penn., 
culled to Central ch., Louisville, Ky. 

TERRETT, W. R., D.D., Second ch., of Saratogo, N. Y., 
resigns. 

VAN DYKE, D., inst. in Second ch., New Albany, Ind. 

WATT, Joan C., Cincinnati, called to Columbus, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
DEWITT, Ww. C., Freeport, becomes rector St. Andrew’s, 
Chicago, Iil. 
GANTT, J. G.. becomes rector King and Queens parish, 
St. Mary’s Co, Md. 
HIGGINS. -JEssE, accepts restorship All Hallow’s, Saow 
ill, Md. 


KENYON. Rapa W.., elected rector Church Holy Sepul- 
cbre. New York. N. Y 

SCHORR, Henry G., becomes assistant in St. Paul’s ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 

SEABREASE, A. W., becomes rector Trinty ch., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

SMITH. Hopart J.. accepts rectorsbip St. Thomas’s, 
Garrison Forrest, Md. 

SMITH. J. TurrLe D.D., Caurch Holy Sepulehre, New 
York, N. Y., resigns. 








eq ually removed from a rigid literalism. When we consider the 


The asceticism of John isa severe and solemn lesson. The 


MCGEE, W. H., ord. deacon in Covington, Ky, 
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fiterature. 


[he prompt mention m cur list of “ Books of the Week” 
wi be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
laghers for ali vowumes received, The interests af our 
readers wi guide us m the seiectson Of works for fur- 


ther notsce. | 


UNITED STATES ARCTIC EXPLO- 


RATION REPORTS.* 


ANY just and full judgment of thi 
well remembered 
based on these official reports, Tae note 
whieh follow are restricted to the first o 
these. When Lieutenant (now General 
Greely’s volumes shall issue from the Gov 


ernment Printing Office, they will be 
found toconsist of two full quartos, of 
600 and 700 pages, embellished by choice 


illustrations of Arctic life and scenery 
with excellent polar charts. 
of routine work and of 


and candid manner, the mass of papers 
represeuting the labors of his staff being 


given in full to speak from themselves for 
the true value of the expedition. In Vol- 
ume [the letter transmitting these (in 
less than a year after the rescue) exhibits 
a resumé of the history, but occupies 92 
pages only, being followed by 128 appen- 
dices embracing the reports chiefly of the 
scientific observations made at Fort Con- 
gerand on short journeys by Dr. Pavy 
and sone of the sergeants, and by Lock- 
wood and Brainard to the ‘* Furthest 
North” and their diaries from the date of 
their sad besetment. Both of these last are 
given in full; Brainard’s from that date 
to within forty hours of the rescue, ‘‘ the 
story being thus told by a dead and a liv- 
ing witness.” Twenty-five full page il- 
lustrations from photographs taken in 
crisp atmospheres eahibit unusually satis- 
factory views of the floeberg, the pack 
ani the paleocrystic formations, the posi- 
tions of the explorers at critical periods, 
andthe desolate Greenland settlements; 
not the least interesting picture is ‘* The 
Remains of Hall's Polaris House.” 

Thirty-five more, in plates or in groups, 
and six full maps and charts are in the 
body of the text, chiefly from sketches by 
Lockwood and Greely. 

Volume II, in the hands of scientists 
and of an intelligent public, must elimi- 
nate all lingering error as to the true ob- 
jects and work of the expedition. By the 
testimony of the Jate General Hazen it 
wiil contain an unbroken elaborate series 
of tidal observations, of over 150.000 mag- 
neti> readings, a large number made 
with the choice pendulum furnished by 
Professor Peirce, and the meteorological 
reading, kept up from the day of leaving 
St. Johns to within forty hours of the 
rescue of 1884. It may surprise many to 
tind that the number of meteorological 
tidal, and magnetic reading, made and 
recorded daily at Fort Conger aggregate 
526.C09. 

The Conist Survey have reduced and 
discussed all «xcept the metcorological 
and a few others discussed by General 
Greely and some of his scientific friends. 

The general public at home and abroad 
are too familiar with this eventful history 
to call for a new resumé, even from the 
authoritative source before us; but the 
announcement of what will be found in 
these handsome volumes will be hailed as 
relieving the expedition of much of the 
gloom which surrounded its return and 
from the misapprehention that its object 
was to find the Pole. It will be remembered 
that this was one of the fourteen stations 
occupied under the Weyprecht inter- 
national conferences, for purposes pre- 
viously advocated by our own scientists 
including Henrv of the Snithsonian. 
The universal judgment was expressed by 
the late Chief Signal officer in the words: 
‘Owing to the mobile nature of the at- 
mosphere, changes especially in the arc- 
tic zones affect quickly the most distant 
regions, The study of the weather in 
Europe and America cinnot be success- 
fuily prosecuted without a daily map of 


the norihern hemisphere.” The prime 





* RGPORT OF TH“ PROCEZDINGS. MF THE UnrTEeD 
Sratss EXPEDITION TO LADY FRANKLIN Bay. By 
A. W.GReeLty, 0.8. A. Resort of Commander W. 


expedition must be 


The details 
the itineraries 
made are presented from the pen of the 
comm inding officer in the most modest 


the magnetic needle in regions where tl 
mort remurkable disturtances have the 
origin. 


uable share, 


8 


ical discoveries of Lockwood, and of th 
chief and some of his sergeants hav 
added much to our knowledge of th 
arctic zone. 


’ 


tion, was impressed with the importance o 


its main topographical features, 


Mount Arthur (Lat. 81° 14’, Long. 74° W.) 


a strong wind in the face. 


party nearly perished on their return 


records left at Repulse Harbor Depot by 
Lieutenant Beaumont of the English ex- 
pedition of 1875. 


entry: * June 13, "76. 
to reach Polaris Bay without assistance; 
two men cannot doit. So we will goas far 
as we can and liveas long as we can. God 
help us.” 

May 12th Lockwood unfurled the 
United States flag in Lat. 83° 24, Long. 
40° 46 W., surpassing the advance of 
Nares; and it may be remembered here 
that the prime object of that expedition 
was to find the Pole, and that its cost was 
about three-quarters ef a million; ours 
with its furnished stores added to the 
$25,000 appropriated by Congress did not 
far exceed $40,000. Among the records 
found by Lieutenant Taunt of Commander 
Schley’s staff, was this written by Greely: 
** Lieutenant Lock wood discovered Hazen 
Coast extending northward from Cape 
Brittania to 84° 40’ 46" N. and about 38° 
W. No land directiy north or north- 
west.” In his official report he says Lock- 
wood was a man of unvarying truthful- 
ness, judgment and Christian charity. 

It is a striking point in the history of 
our recent arctic expeditions that Hall's, 
De Long’s and this of 1884, should have 
been forced to leave such sad memorials 
of great suffcring. Elsewhere General 
Greely has stated that of some seven huz- 
dred men em ployed in the international 
stations po man, except in the case of our 
own party, perished. By McClintock’s 


work up to the date of Frauklin’s expedi- 
tion had not exceeded one and seven- 
tenths per ceut. 

The chronicle of the Expedition may be 
taken from a very few data. It would read 
thus: Sailed from New York June 21st. 
1881, with well-grounded hopes of success 
and equally of receiving further supolies 
in the following years; reached Gad- 
haven on the 16th; crossed Melville Bay 
in thirty-six hours (the “Alert,” in seven- 
ty two); crossed the 80th parallel August 
81; forced to anchor in Discovery Bay, 
2th. 1882, August, made preparations 
for the arrival of the expected relief 
steamer; 28th, *‘ gave up all hope of this.” 
1888, left Cape Baird August 9th (twenty- 
one days before the date proposed in the 
instructions), September 10th abandoned 
the launch for sledging; October 21st to 
May encamped in a hut at Fort Clay; 
May 23d abandoned the but for tents; 
rescued, June 22d, 1884, when forty-eight 
hours later would have found no living 





&. Schley, U. S. N.. of the Greely Relief Expedition 


man,of which the full-page photograph of 


object of the stations occupied by the 
eleven leading nations of Europe, Canada 
and the United States was to elucidate 
the phenomena ot the weather and of 


To these objects the American 
Expedition has contributed a most val- 


Yet it would have been a grave error 
g | had not further polar discovery been in- 
cluded in the work of an expeditien so 
well equipped, provided, its prime pur- 
t | poses should never be made secondary. 
) This proves to have been the rigid rule as 
_ | shown by the records, while the geograph- 


L‘eutenant Greely, while recognizing 
that the true place of the commander of 
an arctic expedition is at his ship or sta- 


visiting the interior of Grinnell Land, and 
made two journeys thither, discovering 
On the 
second of these in July, 1882, he ascended 


an elevation of 4,500 feet. to which the 
journey had been one of 175 miles with a 


the freezing point and the disadvantage of 
Soaked to the 
breast in crossing a stream, he and his 


Lockwood’s journey to the north coast of 
Greenland occupies pages 185 to 233 of 
Volume I, inciuding Brainard’s abstract 
of the travel and a full copy of the 


With much feeling 
were read the last words of Beaumont’s 
We cannot hope 


(December 27, 1888. 

a 
said to him, I came not within her dig 
trict; she came into mine. They dig ‘Dot 
say, let us make a bath (in honor) to Aphrg. 
dite, but let us make Apbrodite ap honor te 
the baub. “ Views like those of Gamalig 
were only the exception and not the rule: 
and while the rabbis could not stem the 
tide of gentile culturé, they at least ep. 
deavored to keepaloof as much as possible 
from apy contact with the geutiles whereby 
o they could Gefile themselves, and in this 

light we must understand Acts x, 28, 

RECENT TALMUDIC LITERATURE. | he indefatigable Dr. August Wiinsche 
has again published another pert of his 
extracts from the Babylonian Talmud, and 
has reached about the middle of the eighth 
volume of the Talmud. The matter which 
Wiinsche’s volumes contain comprises pow 
about two-thirds of the Babylonian Talmud 
ou nearly 1,200 printed pages, avd some 
time will yet be necessary before the work 
is completed. 

The large cabbalistic work of Knorr von 
Roseproth entitled ** Kabbala Denudata” 
(2 vols. 1677-’84), has now been made accessij- 
ble in part by the English translation of §, 
L. Macgregor Mathers’s the ** Kabbalah Un- 
veiled,’’ London, 1887. 

In conclusion we wish to call attention to 
an interesting fact. In the Expositor 
(February and Marcb, 1888), Dr. Neubauer, 
of Oxford, pubiished an article entitled 
‘Jewish Controversy and the ‘Puyio Fidei.’” 
The latter work was written by the Domin- 
ican Martin Raymond, and is a thesaurus 
for Jewish controversy. The acquaintance 
of the Dominican with Jewish literature is 
astonishing as may be seen from his quota- 
tions. Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, a Jewirh 
lecturer at Oxford, published an article in 
the Journal of Philology (Vol. XVI, No. 31, 
p. 120 et seq.), in which he charges the 
Dominican with forgery, because some of 
his quotations cannot now be verified. This 
article induced Dr. Neubauer to write 
against the Oxford lecturer in favor of the 
Dominican, and independent of the contro- 
versy, or, rather, articles, in the Erpusitor. 
Another Jewish scholar, R. Epstein, pub- 
lished an aiticle in the Magazin fir die 
Wissenschaft des Judenthurns (Part II, 
1888, p. 65 et seq.), in which he shows from a 
Hebrew manuscript ia possession of the 
Jewish congregation at Prague, that Ray- 
mond’s quotations were not his own inven- 
tions, still less forgeries but genuine, and 
says Mr. Epstein: ‘1 find not one quotation 
in the ‘ Pugio’ which could be regarded as 
Raymond’s production”? (p. 86). 


+> 
> 


the tent -in Commander Schley’s volume 
is in proof, 

In reply to a suggestion that, ‘‘ orders or 
no orders, Greely ougbt to have with- 
1e | drawn his command,” he gives (page 58) 
ir | full reasons for not doing so, not noting 
the disgrace of abandoning scientific work 
which the honor of the Government was 
pledged to maintain till the year 1883. 





THE French translation of the Jerusalem 
Talmud by Monsieur M. Schwab we have 
already mevtioned some time ago. The 
work is progressing. During the year a 
e | new volume, the tenth, has been published, 
e | and avother volume will complete the en- 
e | tire work. The different volumes have the 
merit of containing besides lists of passages 
of the Scripture and proper names, als) lists 
of Greek and Latin words occurring in the 
text, thus showing how much the foreign 
element had already influenced Jewish 
learving and lanzuage. 

Professor Strack, of Berlin, commenced an 
edition of critical texts of the Mishna with 
vowel-poiaots and notes. These texts ure es- 
pecially intended for the universities in 
which the rabbinic literature is also culti- 
vated. Of the different treatises thus far 
published, we mention: 

1. Pirge Aboth, or Sayings of the 
Fathers, of which the second edition ig 
now issued. ‘his treatise is very im 
portant for the study of post-biblical 
literature, since it coutains the sayings of 
such masters in Israel who lived either te- 
fore or after Christ. Here we have the say- 
ings of Hillel. the would-be master and 
teacher of Jesus according to Renan and 
Geiger, and of those who implicitly follow 
their dicta: and of Gamaliel, the teacher of 
the Apostle Paul. We find there the sayings 
of Tarphon, whom some regard as the Try- 
pho in Justin the Martyr’s Dialogue. In 
this treatise the so-calied Great Sj nayogue 
is mentioned, the existence of which has 
caused a literary controversy. Forthe New 
Testament contemporaneous history the 
study of this treatise, which is written in 
an easy Hebrew, is very important. 
2. Yuma, or the Day of Atonement. This 
treatise describes the ceremonial of the Day 
of Atonement in the second temple, the 
necessary preparations which the high 
priest had to make seven days before; how 
and when he dressed; the manner in which 
he discharged his duties on that day; how 
the goat was sent forth into the wilderness; 
the prayers which the high priest offered 


f 
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temperature less than two degrees below 





EUGENE MONTROSIER’S handsome book, 
the Salon De 1888 (Paris: Ludovic Bas- 
chet), is not one of the ‘Salon Catalogues” 


up on that day—for himself, for his | of which a number are issued every year in 
household, for the priests, and for the | Paris. Althoit contains a hundred repro- 
people. Interesting is the description | quctions in photogravure besides several 
how the scape-zoat was led into 


pretty etched head and tail pieces, the text 
is almost of greater importance than the 
pictures. M. Montrosier is well and favor- 
ably known among the critics of to-day and 
his words, as explanatory of the products 
and tendencies of modern art aud descrip- 
tive of numberless pictures of tbe year, 
may be read from end to end with much 
pleasure and equal profit. Altho he calls 
his book the “Salon of 1888 ” he wrote be- 
fore the exhibition was opeo, and spoke 
only of such contributions as he bad been 
able to see beforehand. But these were 
very many, and while certain works of im- 
portance revealed themselves when the Sa- 
lon doors were opened, which we should 
have liked to hear his report upon, never- 
theless he has givena fair account of the 
collection as a whole and has chosen for re- 


the wilderness. The place of destination 
was at Zuk, supposed by Conder to be six 
anda half miles east of Jerusalem in the 
direction of the Dead Sea. Between Jern- 
salem and Zuk there were nine booths, 
where there was water and food. The no- 
bles of Jerusalem escorted him from booth 
to booth except the last. Here the con- 
ductor diyided the tongue of brightness; 
half he twisted on the rock, and half he 
twisted between his horns. He thrust him 
backward, aud in rolling down the mem- 
bers of the goat were broken to pieces. The 
arrival of the goat in the wilderness was 
communicated by means of handkerchiefs 
which watchmen waved from station to 
station. According to another authority 
a tongue of brightness was twisted on the 


testimony, too. the whole number of | @00r of the sanctuary; and when the he- production some extremely interesting 
losses among those employed in arctic goat arrived in the wilderness the tongue | things, Before attacking his ostensible 


blanched, applying the word of Scripture, 
“Tho your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
white as suow ”’ (Isa. i, 18). 

38. Abeda Zara, or Idolatry. This trea- 
tise is highly interesting, because from it we 
can best understand the relation of the 
Jews tothe Gentiles. Nothing was to be 
done directly or indirectly which favored 
idolatry, and no Israelite was to have any 
commercial relation with them three days 
before and three days after their festivals. 
Such festivals were the Calenow, Saturna- 
lia, Cartesima, the coronation day (ra 
yeveoia) of kings, and to mention only these 
very names must have been abominable to 
some of the rabbis. Yet not all believed in 
sucb a parrow-mindedness. There was Rab- 
ban Gamaliel iI, grandson of the Gamaliel 
mentioned in Acts xxii, 3, of whom we read 
the following in our treatise (iii, 4): Proclus, 
the sop of a philosopher, asked Rabban 
Gawalielin Acco, as he was bathing in the 
bath of Aphrodite, and said to him, it is 
writtenin your law “and there shall not 
cleave to thy hand anght of the accursed 
thing why do you bathe in the bath of 
Aphrodite? He said to him, one does not 
reply in the bath; and when he came out he 


subject he devotes two chapters to a sur- 
vey of two minor exhibitions that preceded 
the Salon last spring—those of the Cercle 
Artistique et Littéraive and of the Cercle 
deVUnion Artistique; and these chapters 
are of equalinterest with the others, while 
the illustrations that enrich them are pecu- 
liarly welcome as not having been present- 
ed to the publicin other publications. The 
book 1s an excellent ore for those to perure 
who intend during the coming summer to 
visit the great Exposition now in course of 
preparation in Paris; for it amounts to 
more than a survey of a single year’s work. 
It is, in fact, a semi-philosopbical, semi-criti- 
cal treatise on current French art, apd as 
such is illuminative in a high degree. 
French critics rarely fall into the error 
common in other countries of giving indis- 
criminate or excessive praise, or of tbink- 
ing that if a work has excellences that enti- 
tle it to respect it can have no accompanying 
faults, or tbat these faults cannot be point- 
ed out and the merit of the work neverthe- 
less made plain. They are not in the habit 
of speaking of individual works as thoto 
describe their intrinsic merits were enough 
—asthoit were not needful to think of art 
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ip neral while talking of a single exam- 
and tocriticisein a manner that will be 
anevtly heloful tothe reader as well 
gs instructive fortbe momeot. Almost al- 
ways they teach us things or give us points 
of view which serve for future occassions as 
well as for the occasion actuallvin view. And 
they seldom lack the power to put their in- 
structions in a charming literary form. 
Allthe merits of the best French criticism 
M. Movtrosier shows. [le is no indiscrimi- 
pate flatterer and yet no caustic pessimist. 
He is generous to the new-comer and to 
partial snecesses—recognizing the labor 
and skill that must zoto the creating of 
even a Mediocre work of art; and he 1s cool 
and critical and just in face of the 
greatest reputations and the most conspicu- 
ous triumphs. He has also a singularly in- 
cisive yet delicate pep; he can say just what 
hewants to say and notbing more, and can 
hitoff the tendencies or the characteristics 
of a picture in a single phrase where a les- 
ser literary artist would have labored 
through a page with inferior results. Had 
his book been printed without illustrations 
it would still have been most interesting to 
those who know the art of France to-day, 
and would havecontained much instruction 
even forthose by whom such knowledge has 
not been acquired. With its illustrations it 
becomes, we repeat, an extremely valuable 
guide. The pictures chosen for reproduction 
are of varying degrecs of merit.Some of them 
are intrinsically uninteresting—weak, com- 
monplace or sadly affected; but even these 
have their value as completing the revela- 
tion of Frencb art as a whole, and with them 
are others of great intrinsic excellence. 
Ooly with the department devoted to sculp- 
ture do we feel some dissatisfaction. None 
of the greatest sculptors of ourtime are 
represented and most of the works por- 
trayed have little beyond technical merit to 

recommend them. 


.-The Human Mystery in Hamlet; an 
Attempt to say an Unsaid Word, with 
Suggestive Parallelisms from the Elder 
Poets. Martin W. Cooke. (Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert. $1.00.) The two master 
minds whose’ speculations on Hamlet 
have left the deepest impression are Goethe 
and Coleridge. Goethe’s final word was 
that the theme of this play was a great deed 
laid upon a soul unequal to the perform- 
ance of it. Coleridge, turning his attention 
to the psychological character of the drama, 
found the key toits secret in the specula- 
tive disposition of Hamlet as opposed tothe 
temper of the man of resoluteaction. Both 
of these views, which are not inconsistent, 
have bad too deep an influence on subse- 
quent criticism to be set aside. They have 
not, however. so fully **plucked the heart 
out of the mystery” as to put an end 
to furtherspeculation. Goethe himself was 
not wholly satisfied for he wrote toward the 
end of his life, ‘‘ After all that is said, that 
weighs upon one’s soul as a gloomy prob- 
lem.”’ Both of these great thinkers were, 
however, on the right track, but to speak the 
final word was not given to them, and per- 
haps will never be given to any man. The 
little book named above is a step fartherin 
the same direction, and adds something new 
and worth attention to the critical theory of 
Hamlet. In Mr. Cooke’s conception the 
questions whether Hamlet is a real person 
or not, whether sane or insane, are set aside 
by his larger view that Hamlet is intended 
to represent humanity in its wide relation 
with life, with the supernatural and with 
the inner forces of the human mind. He 
writes: 

“Areal Macbeth might easily be; a real 
Hamlet never; yet ail the world sees humanity 
typified in Hamlet.” 

For the theme of the play he looks broadly 
and religiously over the field, which he 
finds controlled by supernatural powers, 
amid which he sees Hamlet in his worldly 
estate hopelessly contending with the un- 
conquerable powers within him, whose sub- 
ordination is never reached in this orld. 
His will is opposed by passions which arise 
in his own nature, and in their struggle 
With each other plunge him into 4 warfare 
whose only end is death. He says: 

“The theme of Hamlet is the interior life of 
humanity in this world, striving to harmonize 
itsactions with a super: aturally imposed law 
of rectitude, which it recognizes, but ever fails 
to fulfill.” 

There is a deep truth in this view which 
should establish it in the future study of 
the play. It relieves the harsh point of the 
Gethe and the Coleridge theoriss, both of 
Which imply some original weakness in 
Hamlet’s will, as compared with other 


men. Mr. Cooke intimates that so far ag- 


this weakness exists it is the common weak- 
hess of humavityas such, and notof Hamlet 
%an individual. It is also a good point in 
his theory that it brings out the moral ele- 
Went of the problem, 





...-Gospel Sermons. James McCosh, 
D.D. LL D. ete. (Robert Carter & Brothers, 
$1.50.) These sermons are noble examples of 
the simplicity of faith coming as they do 
from an author whose life has been given the 
higbest philosophy. They are unambitious 
in style, not at all rhetorical, and neither 
theological nor philosophical intone. They 
relate wholly to the practica) and personal 
aspects of religion and as such drop the 
plummet deep into the human heart under 
tbe operation on it of divinetruth. They 
belong in a classof sermons which are much 
toorare but which so faras our observation 
goes are sure of an immediate and glad re- 
sponse from the waiting Church. They 
have in them the hopeful, objective, healthy 
spirit of the best theology. Nothing could 
be better for a discipline in the formation 
of Christian character and the development 
of Christian life than the systematic read- 
ing and study of these sermons. -Spirit 
and Life: Thoughts for To-day. Amory H. 
Bradford, D.D. (Fords, Howard & Hul- 
bert. $1.00) This collection differs widely 
in character and contents from the one 
named above tho it possesses equally dis- 
tinct merits of its own. The sermons are 
more popular in conception and in style. 
They relate more closely to the questions 
which are now uppermost in the public 
mind. They are liberal in their theological 
tendencies without wandering from the 
broad ground of enlightened conservatism. 
They are clearly thought out, forcibly ex- 
pressed and put with a great deal of that 
skill and wisdom which are among the 
best gifts of the preacher. It isa pleasnre 
to read them and we find them both sugges- 
tive and inspiring. 





..Under the title of Tempted London 
Young Men, the Messrs. A. C. Armstrong & 
Son have published for American readers a 
series of papers on the moral exposures of the 
world’s greatest metropolis. which as printed 
originally in The British Weekly during the 
six months following October, 1888, excited 
extraordinary attention in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. They are vouched for as 
based upon an intelligent acquaintance with 
the facts. The view presented of metropoli- 
tan life and temptation applies to all 
large modern cities which can in any sense 
be called metropolitan. Alarming these 
reports certainly are and possibly, alarm- 
ist; but they are not pessimistic. 
Without making ourselves responsible 
for the author in all his opinions or asser- 
tion of facts, and differing with him as we 
might on more than one minor point, the 
substantial soundness and very great use- 
fulness of this striking series of papers 
must commend them to every one who has 
thought seriously or felt deeply on the 
moral exposures and perilsof modern met- 
ropolitan life. ‘They are written in a hope- 
ful spirit and most obviously in the interest 
of purity. They do not close without mark- 
ingout asecure path for young people to 
follow nor withott showing what the 
churches of England are doing to meet the 
emergency. 

.. We have another volume of downright 
good sense in the freshest and raciest Eng- 
lish style by the author of ‘ How to be 
Happy though Married.”’ The author is a 
close and admirirg reader of Ruskin as well 
as an Anglican clergyman in her Majesty’s 
pavy, and we suppose that he has drawn 
from Ruskin’s classification’ of woman’s 
proper talents the title of his book The 
Five Talents of Woman; a Book for Girls 
and Women. It is difficult to say which 
predominatesin this volume, wit, bumor or 
homely good sense. The author is a close 
observer at home and one, moreover, who 
looks far beyond his island home for his 
facts. He reads thé American newspapers 
for one thing and draws his illustrations 
from Montana or Boston as well as from 
Londen. Heis no prig and no crank, and 
appears to carry his head free of theories 
other than those fundamental principles 
of right living oa which the happiness of our 
social life is built. His chapters are wholly 
tree from the haut-ton air of Hamerton’s 
*“Tutellectual Life.” He does not write for 
club men or salons but from the standpoint 
of a man whose thorough acquaintance 
with both has neither blinded bim nor lim- 
ited his interests and who thinks with un- 
conventional freedom. The first chapter 
on the * Power of a Woman’s Smile” and 
the scepter of imperial gentleness and 
grace by which her dominion is assured, 
sounds the keynote of the book. (Scribners. 


..From Flag to Flag is arecord of do- 
mestic experience under the storm of war 
in Louisiana, Texas, Mexico and in Cuba. 
The story is told by Mrs. Eliza McHatton- 
Ripley, of her experiences in her Louisiana~ 
home ‘and along the war-swept path she 
and her friends chose for their retreat. Go 
where they would they only fled from war 





in one country to encounter it in another’ 
When at last worn out by the fires of 
a hard experience in Cuba, they turn back 
to their old home in the United States, It 
is, of course, a Confederate history, but 
told in a dispassionate tho picturesque 
way. and has the interest which we have 
previously noted in similar records of do- 
mestic experiences during the War. The 
peculiarity of this relation is its exhibition 
of Mexico and Cubaunder thesame scourge 
of war. (D. Appleton & Co. $1.00). 


-.Winter Sketches from the Saddle by 
@ Septuagenarian. By Jobn Codman. 
(G. P. Putnam Sons. $100.) There is a de- 
lightful flavor of ripeness in these Sketches 
from the Saddle by a Septuagenartan, 
that Septuagenarian being John Codman, 
and he having lived from a boy much on 
horseback and had a deal of that treatment, 
which with its sanitary points in view he 
calls Equestrianopathy, and praises as 
vastly pleasanter and worth more than 
allopathy, homeopathy, electropathy or 
pathy of any kind. Mr.Codman’s “ Winter 
Sketches” carry him into circles that are 
not to be ridden into booted and spurred, 
and from which he brings away much and 
various good discourse to enrich the pages 
of his little book and enliven his readers. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 


....Happenings. By Caroline W. D. 
Rich; iiluscrated by Mr. Lyle Dargin. 
(Lake Press: Auburn, Me. $200). This 
pretty brocbure would be a credit to any 
house that published it. The poem is sweet 
and faultless. The illustrations are dreamy 
and very pretty. They are drawn true to 
natural models, but the composition is not 
always faithful to the requirements of the 
poem, For example, the forest in which 
the maiden’s hammock swings could hardly 
be found on the seashore. 


.... We have before us Vol. VII and Vol. 
VIII of the new Macmillan edition of The 
Poetical Works of Robert Browning. Vol- 
ume VII contains “In a Balcony” and 
“The Ring and the Book,’’ includivg 
‘*Half-Rome,” ‘*The Other Half-Rome”’ 
and “ Tertium Quid.’ The voiumes, pub- 
lished by Smith, Elder & Co., London, are 
sold in New York by Macmillan & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


--Amos Kilbright, His Adscititious 
Experiences with Other Stories. = R. 
Stockton. (CharlesScribner’sSons. $1.25.) 
This neatly published volume one four 
of the recent stories of this clever author. 
They are characterized by his well-kuown 
ingenuity, strong portraiture and humor- 
ously grotesque fancies. They will be wel- 
come to his admirers in this permanent 
form. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and Lord Randolph 
Churchill recently purchased over fifty 
copies of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” for 
presents among their youthful friends. 


.. The first volume of the limited edition 
of the *‘ Syclopzedia of Musicand Musicians” 
is ready for delivery with the Scribners in 
thiscountry. In England the work is pub- 
blished by Bernard Quaritch. 


..It is justly said of Mrs. Margaret De- 
land’s “John Ward, Preacher,” that it 
must be a vast satisfaction to the taiented 
young authoress to know that the enor 
mous sale which her book has already 
reached is owing to its genuine literary 
merit, not to any literary immorality or sa- 
lacious extravagance.”’ 


..Mr. John Gilmer Speed has become 
the editor of The American Magazine. 
Mr. Speed was for several years managing 
editor of the New York World, before it 
was purchased by its preseot proprietor. 
Since then he has spent time in foreign 
travel, and has been a frequent contributor 
to the magazines and newspaper press. 


.-The successful and ingenious discus- 
ion, ‘* The Origin of the Name ‘ America’ ”’ 
(in which the word is shown to have no con- 
nection with Vespucci, but to be of quite 
other and special derivation) has attracted 
much attention from our antiquariavs and 
students. The facts asserted in it are little 
koown and set forth with a cogency seem- 
ingly irrefutable. 


.-A posthumous work of Sir Henry 
Maine, on “International Law,” is being 
published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
The work was left in manuscript ready for 
the printer except for some trifling editing. 
The sheets were seen through the press by 
Mr. Frederic Harrison and Mr. Frederick 
Pollock, both of Lincoln’s Iun, who were 
appointed two of Sir Henry Maine’s execu- 
tors. 


....A new edition of Maynard’s ‘‘ Natur- 
alist’s Guide” will be issued immediately 








by Cupples & Hurd, Boston; also an entire- 
ly pew work, by the same author, upon the 
Exgs of the Bircs of the United States, with 
i luscrations, in color, done by the a thor. 
The latter work will appeario eight fifty- 
cent parts, at monthly intervals. Sub- 
scriptions are asked for by the author from 
those interested. 


.. Wilbur B. Ketcham will publish this 
month the ** Lectures and Sermons by Mar- 
tyrs,’’ edited by the Rev. James Kerr; ‘Our 
Rest Day, its Origin, History and Claims, 
with Special Reference to Present Day 
Needs,”’ by Tsomas Hamilton.D.D.(the pnze 
essay for which $500 was effered by the Sab- 
bath Alliance of Scotland), and ‘‘ Modern 
Missions and Culture, their Mutual Rela- 
tions,’ by Dr. Gustav Warneck, translated 
from the German by Taos. Smith, D.D. 


..Harper’s Weekly on the 19th inst. de- 
voted a large part of 1ts space to the repro- 
duction of plans made by the late H. H. 
Richardson for a great American cathedral. 
In view of the pevding competition of the 
plans of the proposed Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral in New York the series of Rich- 
ardson drawings (never before fully pub- 
lished) had a timely interest. The article 
accomp+4nying the pictures was from the 
penof Montgomery Schuyler. 


..The English lady who writes under 
the pen name of* E. Nesbit,” has made a 
collection of her ater lyrics which Long- 
mans, Green & Co. are about to publish. 
The book is called “ Leaves of Life,’ the 
verses varying from vers de societé to se- 
rious poems of a seriousaspiration and 
dramatic spirit. The same publishers are 
bringing out the late Lord Stanhope’s 
notes of ‘‘ Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington,” just publishedin England by 
John Murray. Lord Mahon was inti 
mate with the victor of Waterloo for the 
last twelve years of the Duke’s life, and set 
down, from day to day,Wellington’s Table 
Talk, always interesting and often impor- 
tant. 
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Thomes, Prole and his Friends. By Mrs. Henr 
Sanford. fu two volumes. x4. Vol. 
I, pp xi, 307. Vol. If, pp. 230. Tne same..... 500 


Prolezomena to the History of Isrrel With a 
eprint of the Articie Irae! from the Ency- 
clopvdia Britannica. by Julius W+lhausen. 
Translated from the German, under the Au- 
tho’’s supervision. y . Southerland 
Biack, M.A.,9n¢ Atlan Menzies, B.D. 9x6, 

DD BVi. BS. TRO SOMO. cocccvasccccescosesesese 4 00 


The American Commonwealth. By James 
Fryce. !n two volumes. »4x5'4. Vol. I. 
The National Government—The state Gov- 
ernments, the Party sy-tem. “PR. 70, Vol. 

If The Party system—Public Opinior—lIl- 
isstrations and Reflections -Soci4! Institu- — 
tions. Pp. vii, 74d. The same..........-+000++ 6 00 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE GREAT FRENCH WRITERS. 


A Series of Studies of the Lives, Works 
and Influence of the Great Writers of the 
Past by Great Writers of the Present. 

NOW READY. 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 

By GASTON BolssIER. of the French Acade- 
my. Trauslated by M. B. ANDERSON, 
12mo. $1. 

GEORGE SAND. 

By E. CAno, 3f-*he French Academy. Trans- 

lated by M. B. ANDERSON. 12mo0. 41. 
MONTESQUIEU. 

By ALBERT Sore. Translated by M. B. 

ANDERSON and EK. P. ANDERSON, 12mo, $1. 


VICTOR COUSIN. 
By JULES SIMON.” Yrwnslated by M. B. AN 
DERSON and E. P. ANDERSON. 12mo., $1. 


TURGOT. 
By Lzon Say, of the French Academy. 

Translated by M. B. ANDERSON. 12mo, $1. 

IN PREPARATION: 
VOLTAIRE. By FERDINAND BRUNETIERE, 
ROUSSEAU. By M. CHERBULIEZ. 
LAMARTINE. By M. DE POMAIROLS. 
BALZAC. By PAUL BOURGET. 

SAINT BEUVé&. By M. TAINE. 
Erc., Ete.. Ete., Ete. 

“Itisa commendable enterprize tor an American 
house to undertake the translation and pubiication of 
the new and in many ways admirable series of mono- 
geaphs on the great French writers. ‘lhese little 
books. five of which have alreacy appeared, are 
mode's of their kind.”—Tribuwne (New York). 








“No amonnt of pains orexpense would seem tohave 
been spared in the publication of these charming 
books. They give information the English sch lar 
can get nowhere else. and the writers of the biogra- 
phies are the most distinguished Frenchmen of our 
time.”’— Times (Buffalo). 

“This is anadmirableenterprise. The monographs 
are all in respects delighttulad¢itions to critical and 
biozraphical literature."—The Literary World (Bos- 
ton). a 

Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO. — 7 ean 
BOOKS! BOOKS!! 
Fi R CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


All Kinds for Old and Young. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUNDAY-SCHOULS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Many Mistakes Mended, 


By MARION H. TIBBALS, 


12wo, ornamental cloth, $l. by mail 
“A Revelation of Errors and how tomend them.”’— 
N. Y. World. ; _ 
* Betrer than any ordinary Course in Grammar.’’—- 


. Y. Limes. 

“A Valuuble Book.” - Philadelphia Cail. 

“tuerestiag aud profitable.” -—Literary World. 
\ judicions m#nual N.Y Sun 


“Correct and peatly ex oressed.’’— Inde pendent, 

TIBBALS BOOK Company, 
206 Warren Street, Sew Vork, 

Agents s il it rapialy. : Write tor terms. _ 


Natioval Temperanse Almanae °2¢...%ecte 


Book. By J. N. stearos. '2mo,72 pages........ -10 
Containin: statis‘ics of Intemperance, Anecd9tes, 
Stories, Puzzies, Choice tlhustrat‘'ons, Post-office Ad- 


dress of Orticers of State and National dodies, a tull 
Directory of all T+ aptrance Orranizations in New 
York City tud Brookiva, all Temparance Papers, 
etc..e°c $1 poe dozen: $i per hundred. Address 
J,N. STEARSs, Pablishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street. New York, 





GARDEN AND FOREST 


The only high-class horticultural 
journal in this country, and the 
only journal which treats of Land- 
scape Gardening and Forestry. 
Write for prospectus of the new 
volume. Weekly. Richly illus- 
trated. $4.00 a year. 


GARDEN & FOREST PUBLISHING CO. 
Tribune Building, N. Y. 
The Best 


Doit At Once! ‘i ye 











Send your address cn a Postal Card, to 
The Press Compuny, Limited, Phila., 
Pennua,, aud get a Sample Cupy Free, 


A PLAY BY 


Gen. Lew. Wallace, 


Author of “* Ben-Hur,” 
AND 
The First Part of a New Novel 


By C. F. WOOLSON, 


IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


No. 464, 


JANUARY. 


Commodus. A Play. 
By General LEW WALLACE, Author of “ Ben-Hur,” 
With Superb i lustrations, including Frontispiece: 
Jupiter Lights. ANovel. Part lI. 


By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON; 


Russian Bronzes. 
By CLARENCE COOK. Illustrated; 
Manufacturing Industry in Ireland. 


By Mr. COMMISSIONER MACCARTHY, Dublin. Illus- 
trated; 


The Clergy and the Times. 


By ARCHDEACON MACKAY-SMITH; 


The Beaver. 
By H. P. WELLS. Illustrations by A. B. FROST; 


Comments on Kentucky. 
By CHARLES DULLEY WARNER; 


Ballad of the Bird-Bride. 
By GRAHAM R. TOMSON. Illustrated by PF. 8. 
CHURCH: 
Iisabel’s Story. 
By ANNIE PORTER; 


The Ancient City of Wisby. 
By W. W. THOMAS, JR. Sixteen Illustrations by 
T. b& THULSTRUP; 


Colloquial English. 


By Prov. A. 8S. HILL; 


Modern Amateur Photography. 
F. C, BEACH, Pa.B., formerly President of the Society 
of Amateur Phoiographers of New York. Profuse- 
ly Lllustrated ; 


By George du Maurier. 
Full-page Illustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 
A Pleasant Suberb Invaded.—The Statue of Long- 
fellow at Portiand. The Modern Acceptance of 
Plays and Players.—In Rome, as the Romans. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

A Sketvh of the Mexicans at Home.-Their Manners 
and Ours.—“The Land Beyond the Forest.”—Con- 
trasts of Saxons and Roumanians.—"The Story of 
an African karm.” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

De Gustibus( FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN).—The Old 
Times (W. J. LAMPTON).—Tyranny (CLINTON SCOL- 
LARD).—All with Oil (DAVID KER).—His Only 
Reader (illustration by W. H. Hype).—“Trifles 
Light as Air” (PHILIP H. WELCB). 

Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 





Harper’s Periodicals. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. ........... Postage free,$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEZLY......... scscess - 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR. .... ....ccseeeees - 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... ™ 200 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Urder or Draft. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


S®”-HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent 
vy mall on receipt of Ten Cents in postage stamps. 


PENTECOST for 1889. 





COMMENTARY on the SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS, post-paid; CLOTH, 81. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 


111 and 113 WILLIAM STREET, N. ¥ 





DERBY DESKS 


FOR 

Office and Home Use. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

DERBY & KILMER DESK CO, 

Office and Factory, 

SOMERVILLE, MASS. 

© Salesrooms, 55 Charlestown St. 

, BOSTON. 








Reviewed in the 
NEW YORK LEDGER 
BY 
REV. DR. McCOSH, 
EX-PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON COLLEGE. 





The iatroductory article with an excel- 
lent portrait of Mrs. Humphry Ward will 
appear in the LEDGER of December 29th, 
1888, and the review will follow in the issue 
of January 5th, 1889. 

These arricles were written especially for 
the New YorRK LEDGER. 


ROBERT B_NNE.’S SONS, Publishers. 


Littell’s Living. Age. 








Jan, 1, 1889, THE LIVING AGE en- 
ters upon its Ll8Oth Volume. 
Approved in the outset by Judge 
Story, Chancellor Kent, President 
Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, 
Ticknor, Bancroft, andmany others, 
it has met with constant commen- 
dation and success. 
AWEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
it gives more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
Ste? 1 double-coluuin octavopages of read- 
> i> ing-matter yearly; and presents, 
: witha combined freshuessand com- 
: pleteness nowhere else attempted, 
The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of 
Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical, and Political Information, from the 
entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, 
It is therefore invaluable to every American reader, as 
the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compila- 


tion of an indispensable current literature,—indispensa- 
ble because it embraces the productions of the 


ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in all branches of Literature, Science, Politics, and Art. 


Opinions. 

“No man who understands the worth and value of this 
sterling publication would think of duing without it. .. 
Nowhere else can be found such a comprehensive and 
perfect view of the best literature and thought of our 
times.”— Christian at Work, New York. 

“It is one of those few publications, weekly or month- 
ly, which seem indispensable. . There is nothing note- 
a in science, art, literature. biography, philosophy. 
or religion, that cannot be found in it. . It contains 
nearly ail the good literature of the time.”—7he Church- 
man, New York. 

“Replete with all the treasures of the best current 
thought, the best fiction, and the best puetry of the day, 
It stands unrivalled.”— The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“Tt maintains its leading position in spite of the multi- 
tude of aspirants for public favor.”—New- York Ubserver, 

“ Biography. fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
heie.”"—The Watchman, Buston, 

“ By the careful and judicious work put into the edit- 
ing of THE LIVING AGE, it is made possible for the busy 
manto know something of what is golug on with ever 
increasing activity in the world of letters. Without such 
help he is lost."—Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“In it we find the best productions of the best writers 
upon all subjects ready to our hand.”—Phila, Inquirer. 

“The reaners miss very little that is important in the 
periodical domain.”— Boston Journal. 

~ It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune, 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its monthly 
rivals.”"—A/bany Argus. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“For the amount of reading-matter contained, the 
subscription is extremely low.”—Christian Advocate, 
Na-hville. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature.”— 
Canada Presbyterian, Toronto, 

“3s fe one gaan to all who would keep abreast of 
our manifold progress. . It is absolutely withuut a 
rival.”—Montreal Gazette. 

Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage; 
or for $50, THE LIVING AGE and any one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper's Weekly or Bazar) 
will be sent for a year, postpaid; or, for $9.50, THE 
LIVING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Scribner's Mayazine, 

_Now is the time to subscribe, beginning with the New 


Address, __ LITTELL & CO., Boston, 
FOR A HISTORY 














British Operations in The Sudan 
READ 


Ths Conflict of East and West in Egypt. 


12mo, pp. 204, cloth, $1.25. 
By JOHN ELIOT BOWEN, Ph.D. 


‘On the whole, this is the best summery of the 
Egyptian Question with which we are acquainted.” — 
The Atheneum, London, England. 


“We know of no clearer and mors conci<e state- 
ment of the Eeyptian Question.”—The Weekty Mer- 
cury, Liverpool, Engiana. 


“It is a masterly survey of the Egyptian political 

ue*tion from the days of Mehemet Ali. 1£0), up to 
the fall of General Gordon, in KhartQm.”’—The Chris- 
tian Union, New York City. 


“To understand well the preseat condition of Egypt, 
aceretul perusal is recommenced of (thi«] handsome 
volume.”—The Evening Butletin, Puiladelphia, Penn. 


of “very instructive work.’—The Times, New York 
ty. 


“Anable, historical andcriticalreview. . . . Ex- 
ootons to post one oa the situation.”—The Globe, Bos- 
on, Mass. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISINSAGENT S$ 


HERRYRT KNOTH KING & RRO &P Rroadwav NV 


LECCAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


20,272, MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
AT OUR PRICE. 
50 fi2 GORGLOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
T PRI 








A 
6472 ALBUMS, PRAVER-BOOK4, BIBLES, ETC. 
AT A PRICE. 

58452 BOOKS FORK SUNDAY-ScHOOLS, 
10 ets., 2O cts.. 35 cts. 
GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 
Thira door west of City Hall Park. New York, 
SEND for the Catalogue of B f 

ROBERT CART Me Be BROTITK 
520 Uroa: : 


wav. Now 





RA, 
Voerk,. 


ROBERT ELSMERE 


JUST IMPORTED. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS, 


Engravings, Etch ings, 
AND 
Artists’ Color Boxes, 
ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


Christmas | Presents, 
SUPERB 


OIL PAINTINGS 


By the greatest 


MODERN ARTISTS. 
ALSO 
A COLLECTION OF 


RARE LINE ENGRAVINGS, 


FIRST STATES OF 


The Most Important Plates 
BY 
Anderloni, Bervic, Blanchard, 
Lefevre, Mandel, Morghen, 
Muller, Sharp, Strange, 
Toschi, 


And many others of the great masters of this art. 


Schaus’s Art Gallery, 


204 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,’’ by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

‘¢ Home of Evangeline,’* by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

‘6 Colonial Days,’’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All ot ** Klackner’s Publications” are 
protected by Copyright. 














Send for pamphiet on ** Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 
5 East 17th Street, New York. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of * THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of * The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abraham Lircoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great pictare 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it and of the painter 
who executed it. 

The former price of these books has been for * THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 0c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book-** THE PICTURF AND THE MEN”-—1s 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid for 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 


FUTURE PROBATION EXAMINED 


By WILLIAM DE L'USS LOVE, D.D. 
12mo, $1.50. 


A MOST VALUABLE AND SCHOLARLY WORE. 
POINTS OF EXCELLENCE: 
The Mode of the Examinatiun is Unique. 
It Enables Sessere oe tor T pomocives: 
ll the Questions of Eschatolovy are Revie . 
ytd rl) sont s Betere Christ and of 0 Years 
fter Christ are Consulted. a 
Aan the various questions about FORTY writers of 
thatearly period are cited. The quotations are brie! 
and to the point. The book and placeare «iven whence 
each passage is quoted, that ail who wish may .nve~ 
tigate for themselves. 

ble and scholarly judges deem this investigation 
highiy important. 

FUNE & WAGNALLS, Publishers; 


18 end 20 Astor Place, New York. _ 
HOUSES AND COTTAG s 


New , by anthor of * Cottage Port 











fotio.” size 8x11 inches, contains 
33 designs of dwellings. All new, 





NeEwsearee ADVERTISING, 











6 Pages, 30 Cents, 
G. P. ELL 4 CO., 10 Spruce Street, N. ¥. 


and 206 Wash 





lowest rates in all papers. 


END w 1.C. EVANS ADVEKYTISING AGEN 
24 inrton Street, Boston. Mase tos the 
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THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, ) THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 
Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
NEw YorK. 


MCRALE. ROHDE & Co., 7 and 9 Conrtlandt st.. N.Y. 

THE WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPRESS recognizes the fact that a Christian spirit exercised 
jn conducting a metropolitan journal is not at all incompatible with its success as a 
newspaper. 

THE MAIL AND EXPRESS has commenced on this basis, and is succeeding. In six 
months the daily has nearly doubled in circulation, and the weekly has increased TEN- 
FOLD. 

Nor does this make the paper any the less newsy or bright, but simply adds a luster 
to a paper of already world-wide reputation—a paper of cosmopolitan ideas and a journal 
of high literary value. It has its own special writers. The contents are prepared largely 
for the weekly alone. It gives to producers the most reliable produce and stock reports 
of Chicago and New York. Its arm reaches the centers of European countries and gives 
a varied epitome of foreign affairs. 

The weekly is Republican in politics, high in its moral standing, a strong advocate 
for temperance, and a paper of purity of tone. 








MUSIC. 


EW MUSIG RooKs 








A fine collection of 
the very best instru- 
mental music by 
composers. 144 
, by mail, postpaid. 


Royal Vocal Folio sesteicestsemst 


the choicest gems of 

foreign song. This 
collection has no superior in point of merit. 144 
Pages. Paper; 65 cents,Cloth $1.00, by mail, postpaid. 
S Whi a7 Gam ee y ona =. F. 

t. A new and fascinatin 
now Ite juvenile operetta. Price, 

cents by mail, pestpele. 


Y, P, S. # Ee Send for a copy of ‘‘Songs for 


“y eons. People’s Meeting,” 
Oliphant, author of 
the celebrated “ madeoves? ” 
mail, postpaid. 


Price, 15 cents by 
taining interesti 
MUSICAL CALENDAR Srrormation relative 
For 1889. to music and musi- 
cians, and a i] d dicti 'y of musical terms, 
ce, 15 cents by mail. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


And 1g East 16th St., New York City. 


Royal Piano Folio 


the most prominent forei 
Paper ; 65 cents, Cloth $1, 





No Sensationalism. 


AN IDEAL PAPER FOR THE-<FAMILY EIRCLE. 


You have papers and papers. You think you are taking all you can afford. We make 
you an offer of an eight page weekly, all its departments conducted by experts in their 
several lines; a clean paper and as beautiful typographically as the finest newspaper 
plant in the United States can make it, for 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, POST-PAID. 


Now is the time to get up clubs. All orders received at once will be credited until 
January ist, 1890, with the latter months of 1888 free. 

TERMS :—The Weekly, One Year, $1.003 Six Copies, One Year, $5.00; The Week- 
ly, S:x Months, 50c.3 The Daily, One Year, $6.00. 

Remit by money order, express order, postal note, 2 cent stamps, registered letter, or 
by draft on New York. Send for free sample copy. Address all communications to 


THE MAIL AND EXPRESS, 
NEW YORK. 


LIBRARY GLOBES. | SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS. — 


AMERICAN MESSENGER (Monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity ; an old-time favorite in 
many thousand homes. Single subscription, 25 cts. 
a@ year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 copies, $6. Any number exceeding 40 at the 
latter rate. 














EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 








SHORTHAND by mail in 12 WEEKS. Simp’est, 
most pogtte and rapid in the world. Trial lesson 
FRE Z i. M. PERNIN, Devroit, Mich. 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 











No, 50. Bracket Globe, 

For one Postal Card, with your name and address 
we will send you a Circular containing Cuts, De- 
scription and Prices of 3% of our most popular Globes 
Sizes: from 3 inches to 5 feet in diameter. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York. 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (Monthly). 
standard periodical used ~ 3 

copies, one year, to one a 
ties at same rate. 


MORNING LIGHT (Monthly), douple sheet, 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Terms same as 
** Child’s paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for infant classes. in 
weekiy parts; a chromo picture each quarter. Sin- 
gle copy, 50 cents a year. Ten or more copies, 35 
cents eacd per year. 


This 
al) denominations. Ten 
dress, $1; larger quanti- 


Specimens mailed free. 
American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau Street, New York; Boston, Philadelptia, 
Rochester, Chicago, San Francisco. 





HARPER’ 8 PERIODICALS. 


BA neers M 


BAZA 
HAs etn > rorne. ‘PFOPL 


prt d CATAlLeee 
greceiat of & RROS” FRANKLIN SOUARR W. Y 


ate 





READ THIS!! 


If you want to subscribe for an Ameri« | 
can or FOREIGN MAGAZINE or 
NEWSPAPER, and get it cheap, 
send to KNICKERBOCKER SUB- 





Be sun is ssa eat 





IBLE & LA®D. 
S11 @«, post-paid. 





Rev. JAMES B. CONVERSE, 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 
“Contrary as a whole to the received ideas.” 


SCRIPTION AGENCY, 132 NASSAU 
STREET, New York. 
Write for Catalogue of rates. 





4 BUREAU of 


Best Service. 
Ne chibebd) 











DVERTISING. PaRK Row 
Send for estimaces NEWSPAPER Pi bY ERTISING: x sENT. 
Bew Vors Bongeht out 8. M. PerrenGciLy & Co.. Ap 


DISCOVERY. 


Four Books Learned in One Reading. 
A Year’s Work Dovein Ten Days. 

Mind Wandering cured. Speaking with- 
out notes. Wholly unlike artificial Sys- 
tems. Great inducements to correspon- 
dence classes. 

Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Hame- 
mond. the world-famed Specialist in Mind Diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf ¥ pompnce. the great Ps‘ - 
ch logist, J. . Sucklev, D D.. Editor of the 
Christian Advocate. Richard Proctor,the Scientist 
Hons, Judge Gibson, Judah P, Benjamin, 
and others. 


From the Chaplain of Exeter College, and Houghton 
yriac Prizeman, Oxford. 
Coll Exon. Oxon., Sept., 1888. 

Dear Sir.—In April, 1e85, I suddenly received notice 
that Ls Tes ation examination wonld be held in a 
fortni Lhad only ten (10) days in which to pre- 
pare for the Exam. [ should recommend a year’s 
preparation in the case of any one so utterly u»pre- 
pared as I was; but your System had so ctvengihoned 
mu natural memory thal { was able to remember and 
give the gist of any book after reading it once. 1, 
therefore, read Lightfoot, "roctor. Harold Browne. 
Mosheim, e'c., etc., once ‘and was successful in every 
one of the nine pipers. The present Bishop of Edin- 
burch knows the facts. Faithfully yours, 

(tev.] “—= raed MACDON 4h. M. 
To Prof. A, LO Ss 1b fae 237 F 


t?"This “ynem is therouchiy taught by correspon- 
dence. Send for prospectus. 


WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 
$5 
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to 88 a day, Samples worth $1 50 FREE. 
Lines not under the h--rses’ feet. Write Brew- 
ster’s Safety Rein Holder Co.. Holly, Mich, 
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FAMILY PORTRAIT CALLERY. 











770 Broadway, cor. 9th Street, New York. 
ERY STYLE AT MODERATE PRICES, IMPERIALS &6 PER DOZ, DOZ. DUPLICATES $3 PER DOZ, 


Me. Fredricks atteads paradaally to ta» sittiazs, aad guar antees perfect sat: 


Financial. 


OBITUARY. 


THE sudden death of Mr. John Q. Henry, 
the able and highly respected President 
of the Shoe and Leather Bank of Boston, 
will be a great lots to that excellent in- 
stitution and to that city. 

Mr. Henry was about sixty-eight years 
of age. He died suddenly, at a business 
meeting, while sitting in his chair, He 
was for several years connected with the 
boot and shee firm of Burrage & Henry 
in that city, now Henry & Daniels. 
His high character and intimate acquaint- 
ance with busiress affairs generally, has 
resulted in his rapid advancement to 
many important positions where such 
qualifications are appreciated. Mr. Henry 
married Miss Helen Smith of Newton, 
Mass., who, with three daughters and a 
son, survives him. 





NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK 
CILY. 


THE statements of the National Banks 
doing business in this city which we pub- 
lish in this number of THE INDEPENDENT, 
will be read with great interest bya large 
number of our readers who are interested 
in these Banks as stockholders, or who 
are generally interested in financial met- 
ters. The Banks of the city have multi- 
plied considerably in number during the 
last three years, and all of them are 
meeting with success and their stocks are 
held at high figures. 


BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 


EE EP Ae Ee $3,503,366 
oO eae eee 250.000 
EP re 250.000 
Undivided profite........2.00 00. 111,592 


CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, 


Re A rer $33,876.049 
AE NIE eso viesnccsincowcuekie i 300.00U 
No accccaebte sinedaasai 5,000 V00 
Undivided profite.........cscsccee 743,591 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PR scien sadmaseee vai scpont $8,846,707 
CRE SE nies!) 60:60.000006esasiebe 1.600.G00 
IS oat d Dba cand danagin dae 200.000 
Undivided profite............ee0. 109.986 


LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 





| 
' 


EER aE $5,487,448 
EE MN coins necssaccnesesecuts 600.000 
EE RES Te: 400,000 
Undivided profits..............00- 155,161 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE. 
Cn tapdrdscadheamewwes $4.014.940 
OS eee 300.000 
i 00:n608b005000K0oeseensaens 181.363 
UmmiVGGe PEOTES.......cccsccccccces 24.797 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Resources....... Kachina eamatemaass $5 729.819 
ns ein Wecdnusseomnkene 690.000 
NL cic Dhdumes acs sseeceteeban’ 20.000 
Undivided profits.......c.ccscceree 141,522 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ST SL OAL OLA o $31.350.935 
Sic cessceanboesannied 2,000,000 
ete coven nchncaveaseneial 1,400,000 
Wndivided profits............ .... 407,616 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 















Ns ian a booked os naeaiee $3,420,486 
CE bcs 5 atnbesse axaeeal 20u.000 
SE ee oa 40.000 
Undivided protits. ..... ........ 74,449 
THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
DIN as  scaceckesasketsnkeas $9 040.986 
Serre rir 1,000.000 
SR er reer r re a 186 000 
Undivided profts......ccccisccccccece 108,636 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
ONIN i oidiscesidecse cok 26% $4.600.590 
rt eres 1,000,000 
PR adn sd wcaddotdiinderd naee 200.000 
Undivided profits......cccccrceces 66,917 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK. 
NS Bog can enensennanen eeeee 36,647,562 
Capital ninsnhesaradsnne serine 500,000 
DE itaeus cant duce sthabesoiee 500,000 
Undivided profits......... bataebes 14.422 
MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 
I: csc cdedieunsavnne tes $6,442 117 
Capital stock....... peschsdideeses 750.000 
I ins Sunless eiGanas 654404664 600,000 
Undivided profits. ..........ssee0- 116,638 


_ 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE general closing up of accounts, 
the shifting of loans and the preparations 
that are in progress for covering pay- 
ments due January first, have resulted in 
an increased demand for money on the 
local market, and the establishing of 
higher rates of interest. The rates dur- 
ing the week ran up as high as six per 
cent. for call loans, tho most of the 
business was transacted at lower figures, 
There has been no scarcity of money, as 
ample off: rings have been made to meet 
all requirements; but the increase in 
the demand brought about the bardening 
















of rates, which has no doubt been instru- 
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mental in checking the export movement 
of gold and prevented higher rates of 
exchange. The demand of large hor- 
rowers it is generally believed has 
been pretty well met, and there is no 
danger of any bardening tendency being 
feltin making provision for future dis- 
bursements, as from this time forward 
the call will be less urgent and rates will 
in all probability be easier, there being a 
large increase in the offerings already. 
Domestic exchange has ruled lower, hence 
unfavorable to the sending of currency to 
this market, tho the demand for money 
has also largely increased in the interior 
of the country, which has resulted in 
stiffer rates there. No fear of any strin- 
gency is anticipated, as it is believed that 
the Secretary of the Treasury will be 
quite as ready as he has been in the past 
to give relief when needed, to the market 
through the purchase of bonds. At this 
time of year it is usual for the money 
market to stiffen as the same features to 
a large extent control, but, shoulda * tie- 
up” occur it could not go beyond the first 
of January, as there will at that time be 
an outpour of money sufficient to over- 
come all manipulation. Call loans at the 
Stock Exchange and bankers’ balances 
have been available at 3}@44 per cent., 
time loans have been quoted at 5@54 per 
cent. Commercial paper has been in fair 
supply with discount rates unchanged, 
but only the best gilt-edge paper passes at 
4} per cent., 42 being the average rate. 
First-class bills with sixty or ninety days 
to run have been taken at 44@5 per cent. 
discount, four months at 5@53, and good 
single-named paper at 5464. 
STOCK MARKET. 

Withal there has been a firmer tone de- 
veloped in the stock market, there is a 
lack of interest manifested by the public 
that is very conspicuous, and the trading 
has been confined principally to the room 
traders. The railroad situation is reported 
to be working into better shape, tho, as 
stated in this column last week, there is 
stul a feeling of distrust as to thesincerity 
of the managers in their efforts to bring 
about a fina! settlement, and there is just 
uncertainty enough respecting the future 
to prevent any marked activity on the 
bull side or to encourage outside trading. 
Whether the improvement that bas been 
realized will be lasting, depends largely 
upon the settlement that may be made. 

U. S. BONDS. 

A better demand has been experienced 
in the market for Government bonds and 
the sales for investment bave been quite 
large during the week. Prices are firm 
with the tendencies in favor of an ad- 
vance. The following are the closing 
quvtations: 


Bia. Asked. 
436s. 1891. Registered................+-- 1084 8% 
4s. 1891, Coupon. os cos.coeccos OIG 10BG 
4s, 1907. Registered... ... , Ser a 
4s. 1907. Coupon... ......- 6. cece eceese 0188) =6128% 
Currency G6. 18U5......cccccscccee voce 119 4: 
Currency 66, 1AM. ...... ccceeeeee © «+122 
Currency 6s, JRP7 ....... ovecsntenad 1S 
SN GE Bi ccccce cossescceesecs 127% 
Currency 68, 1899............ .. 130 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks issued last week 
showed a loss in surplus reserve of §$2,- 
297,600. The banks now hold $7,374.625 
in excess of the legal requirements, The 
changes in the averages show an increase in 
loans of $1.513.500, a decrease in specie 
of $1 255.2.0, a decrease in legal tenders 
of $1.513,200, a decrease in depusits of 
$2.283.200, and a decrease in circulation 
of $33,300. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
January 2d. 

‘Yhe Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual «ividend of three and a 
half per cent., payasle January 2d. 

The Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of three per 
cent., payaole January 2d. 

The Commercial National Bank has de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of three 
per cent., payable January 21. 

The East River National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able January 21 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable January 2J. 

Tbe Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of seven per cent., payable January 


The Irving National Bank has declared 
a divideud of four per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The Market and Fulton Natioral Bank 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable January 2d, 








The Mercantile National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three and a half per 
cent., pavable January 2d. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank bas declared a dividend of three 
per cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The National Shoe and Leather Bank 
has declared a semi annual dividend of 
four per cent., payable January 2d. 

The Bink of America bas declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable January 2d. 

The North River Bank has declared a 
dividend of four per cent.. payable Janu- 
ary 2d. 

‘The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
January 2d. 

The Citizens’ Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest at the rate of three and a 
half per cent. per annum, payable Jan- 
uary 21st. 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half percent. 
per annum, payable January 16th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of one per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable January 21st. 








PACIFIC RAILROAD SUBSI- 
DY SETTLEMENT. 

Botu Senate and House bave on their 
calendars Bills to effect an adjustment of 
the debt incurred by the Pacific Railroad 
Companies by the acceptance of advances 
of subsidy bonds in aid of construction. 
Several Committees and one Special Com- 
mission, have examined these matters, 
and all reach the same conclusion, that 
the roads cannot be expected to repay to 
the United States Treasury these sums at 
maturity, tho they may be collected by 
forbearance and voluntary agreement. 
Foreclosure and sale under the second 
lien would be attended with further out- 
lay and insuperable difficulty to the Gov- 
ernment. The customary business basis 
of an exiension of time and gradual 
repsyments over a period of years, with 
whatever interest the Government may 
have to pay for its accommodation, has 
therefore been adopted. The rate of in- 
terest and the time differs for the two 
companies. The views of Mr. Adams of 
the Union Pacitic are wellknown. The 
following interview in the New York 
Herald with Vice-President Huntington, 
contains in a terse and quaint way the 
views of the Central Pacific Directors. 


* The news comes from Washington, Mr. 
Huntington, that you were making an ef- 
fort to getthe debt which the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad owes the Government ex- 
tended 125 years. Isthatso?” 

*No. The railroad company asked to 
have the debt made up, with all the interest 
equated, tosay, the lst of July next. Then 
to ascertain what sum paid semiannually 
for 125 years would extinguish the whole 
debt, principal and interest, at the expira- 
ofthat period. This would of course make 
125 years between the first and last pay- 
ment; but as this debt is to be equally dis- 
tributed overthe whole period it would be 
anextepsion of only sixty-two and a half 
years upon the whole amountif the amount 
were now due, but as the debt has yet ten 
years to runit would be an extension of 
only fifty-twoand a half years.”’ 

* But isn’t eventhat a frightfully long 
time ?”’ 

‘“*No, I think not. If you will look into 
the financial history of our more important 
railroads I think you will find their mort- 
sage debt in many cases as large as or larger 
than it was when the roads were first com- 
pleted many yearsago. But, asarule, old 
roads are physically stronger than when 
they were first built, and in many cases are 
able to standa larger tax than when new.”’ 

**Do you think it wise to let this mort- 
gage run so long ?” 

“Certainly. As a matter of fact, this 
debt cannot be paid any sooner. It has got 
to be paid by the people who use the roads: 
and, as a rule, the people along the line are 
comparatively poor and few in number, 
and a new road is much more expensive to 
keep in 1epair than an old one.” 

* Don’t you think the railroad company, 
in all fairness, ought to pay more than two 
per cent, interest?”’ 

‘That is as mucb as the Central Pacific 
can pay. The road was built when labor 
and material were fearfully high, and ‘the 
eost was twice as much is it otherwise 





therefore, that bas to be paid on this ab- 
normal cost is a very large sum. Now, I 
am quite sure that the Government can get 
all the money it needs at two per cent., and 
I cannot believe that any one would wish 
to have the Government speculate out of 
this company after it (the Government) has 
made so much by its use.”’ 

‘** Are you quite sure that the Government 
could float a two per cent. bond at par?” 
“Tam. At least I have promised the 
committee that has this matter beforethem 
that if the Government will issue two per 
cent. bonds, letting them be used by the 
banks as collateral for national currency, 
we will return them the par value of such 
bonds; for if we cannot sell them at par 
we will ourselves make up the deficiency.” 
“But you believe, don’t you,-that the 
Government expected when the aid was 
granted that the debts would be paid at 
maturity ?”’ 

‘“No, Ido not, and | am quite snre that 
all the debates in Congress at the time 
clearly show that they did not expect to get 
any returns from those roads other than five 
per cent, upon the net earnings, and one-half 
of the compensation for whatever service 
the railroad did for theGovernment. Then 
all railroad material and labor advanced 
more than a hundred per cent. between the 
passage of the act aud the time the road 
was built. which, of course, made the Cen- 
tral Pacific cost more than twice what we 
expected. Moreover, Congress didn’t ex- 
pect that another road would be built 
across the continent before the bonds 
that it advanced to the Central and 
Union Pacific Railroad companies were 
due. And few thought that those 
roads would ever be built. L certainly did 
not think the Government would grant 
greater aid toa road that was to run just 
south of us—viz., the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and one just north of us—viz , the Northern 
Pacific, and that too, when railroad mate- 
rial was cheaper by one-half than it was 
when the Central Pacific was constructed. 
But the Government did it by granting to 
each of those companies lands that were 
worth more than the lands given to either 
the Central or the Union Pacific and the 
bonds that were loaned to those companies; 
and that too, when the Government must 
have known that the building of the other 
roads would make it impossible for the Cen- 
tral Pacific to pay its debt at muturity, as 
the road was built througb a dry, unpio- 
ductive country; so much so that it had to 
depend largely upon its through business, 
and this business was very much impaired, 
not only by the roads north and south of the 
Central Pacific dividing the business itself, 
but bythe cutting of ratesto such an ex- 
tent as to compel all the roads fora time to 
do business at less than actual cost.” 

“You think, then, that the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Mitcbell will pass®”’ 

* Yes, I think it will if understood, as it 
provides for paying the Government all the 
money it has advanced and all the interest. 
That being so, I think it will pass by a 
large majority. There will, of course, be 
some objectors, for there aresome men in 
Congress who are like the boy that whistled 
in school. When brought up for it he said 
he didn’t whistle, that it just whistled it- 
self. So these few members have objected 
to things so long that their tongues act be- 
fore their brains do, and they object to 
everything except to some appropriation 
bill that is gcing to spend money in their 
particular districts. Such a measure they 
are always in favor of, and the more useless 
and extravagant the so-called improve- 
ments are the more they are forit. But I 
should hardly think that even they will 
vote against a bill that pays the Govern- 
ment all the principal that the road owes 
and as much iaterest as the Government 
would have to pay, especially as all the 
mouey, it will be remembered, has to come 
from the people who use the road and who 
live in that sparsely settled far West and 
can ill afford to pay a profit to the Govern- 
ment, as they would have to do if they paid 
more than is called for by the Mitchell 
bill.” 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash. 

Deposit accounts received subject to draft at sight. 

Lists of investment bonds and information con- 
cerning securities furnished on request either per- 
sonally at our office or by ‘mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 








would have been, The amount of interest, 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 

MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADE 
BALTIMORE STOOK EXCHANGEG AND 

Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain gae Ireland, the jContinen: ustra 
aand West L nie 


Issile Commercial and Travelers Credits” 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
BETWE ota COUNTRY, EUROPE AN 
AND DANISH WEST INDIEs. seen 
BROWN, “SHIPLEY &.00.,, London and Liverpool, 
United States Government Financial Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK City 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OK 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST ai, 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT at 
SIGART 


YOUR BANK ACCOUNT, 


f you desire to open one or to make any change we 
. Ul be pleased to confer with you. We transac tany 
businec3 in the line of BANKING; allow Interest 
on Time Deposits; issue Drafts on the a 
European Cities, and Letters of Credit for Travele 


If you wish to ss 

vest we shall be glad 

om” C ~ you good 
01, 


r.C ‘ounty, Sche 
R, R. BONDS and other safe pon mis Call or 
send for lists. An experience of 25 years gives us 
great advantage in purchasing the best securities, 


S A KEANSG Bankers, 


CAGO succsas PRESTONKEANEG 
N.Y. Office: 2 Wall St., cor. Broadwav 


“Fre Faguswoe7H [oan 


D REALTY C 
ifer carefully selected choice 


G % 1ST WORTEAGE LOANS 7 











in Minneavolis, and St. 
Perfeet title, absolute secu ity, Bee t payment, 
= character our invariable requirements, Col- 
ie 


MiNNGAPOLIS, C/ MANAESOTA 


Banking House of 


HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
13 and 15 Broad St.. New York: 


MBERS ¢ 

New Vork Stock : Pr educe, Cotton and Coffee 
Ex xchaugesand ( hicago "Board of Trace 
RDERs EXECUTED AT ANY 

EXCHANG ESFOR INVESTS Te NTOKON MARGIN, 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 








A clear exposition of the 
western mortgage business ap- 
pears in a pamphlet published 
by the Kansas City Investment 
Company. 

Every eastern man who has 
an opinion for or against this 
business will do well to send 
for the pamphlet, which is sent 
by the publishers free. 


Tue Kansas Crry Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital $1,000,0u0, Surplus, $250,000, 


Collections promptiy made on al! pcints " the 
Northwest, an¢ remitted for on day of payment 
H.G. HARRISON. PRESIDEN 
ENRY am KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT 
F. A. CHAMBEKLAIN 
PERRY " ARRISON, ASST.-CASHIEK. 


Correspondence Solicited, 
= / GUARANTEE D MORTGAGES 
Y DEBENTURE BONDS 7% 


TEXAS LOAN AGENCY, ©xsican. 


Capital fully paid $300,000, Surplus 854s 
900. 16 years’ experience. Not a dol dar lost. 
TO INVESTOR: 

If strength and satety in investments have weight 
with you we invite you to examine “arefully our mode 
of doing business and the securities we offer. Qur 
loans are maae on lan‘s of great fertility atconserva- 
tive valuations based on their actual producing capac- 
icy, Principal and jaterest of ail loans pay abie ip 
New York City. New York Office. WO Broadway. 
ABRAM. 5. UNDERHILL. Manager. 


J.c. & R. M. HUNTER, 
Real Estate, 
AND 


MORTGAGE LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


Correspondence eqes. Refer te American Ex- 
change Bank. Duluth 


8% MORTGAGE BONDS 6% 


Cityand Farm tat A Bends to Set? to 
S per ct, Title quarautee Title Insurance 
Small or targe sums invested, 

Municipal, County, Water av orks and 
Railway Bends constantly on han 


Cc. C. GARL ND &CO., _ 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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KANSAS CITY, 
AID-UP CaPITAL 4ND eae 3%. -{60,ran. 
Offers Ten- ar Deoentures and rive-Year Guar 
anieed Real Estate Mortgages draw Te t Per Ceut 
nterest. AMUEL M.dAR ent, 





2% NassaU STREET, NEW YORE, 





ROLAND R, C ome) , Becrelary. 
Oto Brood 
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Safe Investments. 


A POSTAL-CARD TO 


the §. L. Davidson Mortgage Company, 
ot Wichita, Kansas, 


will bring you information about the 
West worth having; it will also bring 
you a few pointers as to how your 
money may be safely loaned in large or 
small sums on real estate, and ata safe 
rate of interest. 


RARE 


INVESTMENT. 


@ PER CENT. above taxes. 30shares of stock 
of ftts Company for sale at par, for two weeks, only 
te investors. This Company is paying semi-aanual 
dividends. .Piease write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CCO., 


_ 280 Main St. Hartford Conn. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors” good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CoO. 


Assets. $2,010 00600. Highest rate of interest con 
sistent with choicest aa. Ask for information. 
H. E. SUMMONS, V. 't. E Ss. ORMSBY, Pres t 

1M} NASSAT oF. NEW YORK CITY 








United States Trust Co. 


OF NEW YORE, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 


SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ motion. and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company. 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, and 
females unaccustomed to the transaction of busine: i 
as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
tind this company a convenient depository for money. 
JOHN /. STEWART, Presideat. 

GEORGE BLISS, Vice-President. 


JAMES 8. CLARK, second Vice-President 
TRUSTEES: 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
Geo. HENRY WARREN, 


WILSON G. HUNT, 
CLINTON GILBERT, 
DANTEL ®. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, GEORGE BLIss, 
JAMES Low, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, EDWARD COOPER, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, CHARLES S. SMITH, 
HENRY E. LAWRENCE. WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ERASTUS CORNING, ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM H. MACY, JR., 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, CHARLES E. BILL, 
Wo. D. SLOANE. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LoulIs G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretarv. 





A souip One 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Resi Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
tional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
BasT AND WEST. Corresp Sol d. Address 
ALLEN ©. MASOR, Tacoma, Wash. Tar 


GERMAN-AMERICAN , 
Real Estate Title Guarantee Company, 


34 Nassau St | 201 Montague St., 
Mutual Lite Building. Brooklyn. 


CAVITAL. $500,000. 
Examines and GUA LRANTERS titles to real 
es 


ate. 

No charges for disbursements or searches, 
Money to loan ? bend and mortgage at 
4 1-2 per cent. 

CH&, UNANGST, Hon. NOAH DAVIS, 


Couusel. Consulting Counsel. 


ASK FOR THE 
INVESTORS’ COUPON. 


H. W. HALL, 
90 and 91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


A NEW INVESTMENT. 


10% BONDS 10% 


Interest Cuaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 
IN APRIL AND CCTOBER, 

The usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
applicill- to these tonds. Nearly $:(C,40 already 

saced with shrewd New Englend investors, Over 
B500,000 ot the entireissue o1 $1,! 00,000 already mar- 
keted. In uddition to the bonds, astock bonus ts 
gv that w ll vield 4 larze profit on the investment. 

‘ull particulars and local references given on ap- 
plication. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General al Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 




















NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Kstate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issned by the Compa- 
ny. securea by rirst Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable atthe Chemicai National Bank, New 
York. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Eastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requesied. W“ rite for particulars. 
ay B. HEARTWELL. Pres. FE. C. W essTeR, Treas. 

- CLARKS, Vv. Prest. Cc. P.W EsSTER, Cashier. 


\ INVESTMENTS. 
Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to proht. 
Many have made 100 per cent.in 1 to 3 years. Only 


Sate conservative barga‘ns recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and Keferences. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Rox 1934 DENVER. COL. 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


Duluth ts now where Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Omaha were eig t years #gc, 
and investments msoe in Duluth new will yield as 
FF; At profits as investments made in those places in 

9-80. Now isthe time to anticipate the advances 
that are sure +o fellow the great growth and devel- 
opme: tsof Ist9. For full information, prices of prox - 
eaty, etc., call on or write 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO,, Duluth, Minn, 

_P. Ss -— Acre and business property aspecialty 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, 48 to margin ot value. insurance, etc., ask for 
our list of 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfiela e Bulloin and Trust Co., 

__Kauitable | Bai ving, Boston. 











lowa Mortgage Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Connecticut Charter eranted granted January, 1°86. 

Guaranteed First Mortgages, on tarms only, in 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebruska. 

Certificates of Vepnsit issued, Goowtng tndesest from 
ba oft qe Beekt to date mouey ts dra 

Office No, 51 Asylum St,, Hartford, Conn, 

_Send fore circular to Jeffry, O. Phelps, Jr., Sec’y. 


E.S.N ORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 











BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, oe Pc 
Of ers wa per coat. DER URES and 
GUA STEED M ORTOAGE NOTES, 

UV RON ‘Acer COMPANY. of New York, and SE- 
CURITY COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees tor De- 
bentures. 

Chartered \872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
pervision of CONNECTICUT BANE COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount oJ bonds which this Company can issue 
of quavantee is LIMITED BY LAW 


Insurance Companies, Banks. other Corporations, and 
Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 


Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co, Western Managers,St.Paul,Minn. 

BRANCE OFSICES: 11 Wallst, N. Y. 512 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 54 Equitab’e Building, Boston. 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


The Company bas now on exhibit at the American 
Institut:, New York. a nne display of Kansas and Ne- 
braska Farm Products. Cail ano see the exhibit and 

-end for Menthly. Batletin of Loans forsale. 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 














CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Ofp GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


me and principal pxyable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. No investor ever lost a dollar, or 
wuited a day for his dues. 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at any time 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, Se Mel Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern Stx 

For references, t re and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
"1 State St., ALBANY, } 40 Wali St, NEw ty iy 
Me 8. 4th Sé.. PHILADELPHIA 35 Congress Stree 


NEW ENGLAND 


MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, |0Wa. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Total Assets, $130,000, 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loanbs. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No be'ter securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and a Country? J Preverty Bought, 








Exchanged 
State, city County and School Bond 
ot and sold, 
Money Invested. —Sand 10" per cent. Loans 
otiated Prom 


neat All the City Ba Banks. 
9258 Seventeenth St., DENVER.COLO. 


Farmsfor Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


New Price List just issued for Free Distribution. 
Over 300 of the finest tarms in the State fully: e- 
scribed. A fine coiored ‘«‘ounty Map of Michigan 
wenyenes for ;0cents in stamps. 

N. B.—I desire to correspoua with a few capitalists 
with a view to loaning money on oom security in 
Michigan. Best of references furnished 


Gey. W. 
REA L ESTATE AND LOAN AGEN 
103 Griswold street, Detroit, Mich, 








—— 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000, 


K n IT 
§ Per Cent, Certified Necda' and Debentures, 
Per Cent. and 7 — — first Mortgage 


and on special contract: will ‘make investments for 
clients in First Mortse 6 Lowns a 
iG PER CE TT. 
All loans made on CORN GROWING lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 invested 
without loss to any y. For particuiars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, a 
O. A. CRANDALL, Prest.' G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


9% FIRST LION ENFARMS. 12 PERCENT. 12% 
on Certificates of Deposit Bank Minot. 

Dak. Sena for geutlemen’s names residing near you 
who are our stockholders or for whom we have made 
investment and write them and you willinvest with ue 


MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. | 
DENVER OLOKADO, 


Doa Genera: Banking ae 
Interes: paid on Time Deposits, 


In our Investment Department we have First 
Mortaage La Loans ous are absolutely safe and pay 
E1IG ENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally. Ais rea X.. taken as security is personaly 
examined b: y us before making luan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
coltect interest and principal, and rem. it to our custo- 
mers in New York exchange, without charge. Cor- 
respoudence invited. 
e refer to CHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver, Goi. 


THE EQUITABLE MORTOASE co 
Cane ed $1.000,600 
208 BROADWAY. New to 


CHOICE INVESTMENTS. 


Six per ceot,and seven per cent, [nterest 
pay a je semi-annually. Secured by First Mortgages 
on well improved farms in Dickinson eg = Kan- 
Sas. Security worth from twe to three times the 
ameunt of the loan. Fourteen years’ experience io 
placing loans without a sinele loss to lenders. In- 
terest payable at Bank of Moitgagee, if desired Ad- 
dress, ‘(THOsAS KIRBY, Banker, Abilene, Kansas, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_Entrance through the Bank. 


“6 AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Cli- 
ent and give contract guaranteeing at 
least eight per cent. profit in considera- 
tion of our receiving one-half of the ad- 
ditional profit made. This is better and 
saferthan Bonds or Mortgages. Write 
for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 


TEXAS LOANS AT EIGHT PER CENT. 


Five years’ experience in Surveying Lands and seven 
years in Lowning Eastern Money on Keal Estate in 
Texas, Absclute Securitu. Interest and principal 
promptly paid. Lvans pay S&S per cent. net to investor. 

Address 

E, B. OsAuS* ER, 
San ‘Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by permission to The Christian Union or 
* The Independent,” New York City. 


G6 and 7% 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street, N. Y. 


C. H. GRAVES & C0., 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA, 
Established 1869. 

Mortgage Loans and Investments, 
Correspondence Invited. 

RFR? T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


LINCOLN bE ate BANK at New York, in 
the - tate of New York, at the ciose of business Wec. 























12th, 1888 
RESOURCES. 2 

Loans and disCOunts............sceeeeeseees $1,981,552 20 
Overdrafts, secured aod unsecured........ 1.109 41 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation..... WW, 

U. 8. bonds to secure deposits... .... 200,000 WwW 
Other stocks, bonds an t mortgages. 500.800 55 
Due from other national banks....... 38 0s 


Due from state banks and bankers. 











Real estate, (urniture and fixtures wo 
Current expenses and taxes pai.. » 926 76 
Premiums pald............sseeseeeee 0 
Checks and other cash items....... a GAO | il 
Exchanges for Clearing-houses ... " 114, 46 48 
Bills of other banks......... © .seseseeees 18,620 00 
——- paper currency, nickels and ae w 
MEncccocseesees nicénieesidenrtasikeniietiaks 782 
seco, aiinnanneens. owt ° 699,022 23 
Tegal tender notes 124,700 OU 
Redemption fund with U.S Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)...............++++ 2,250 00 
rT $41,014,909 91 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund......... ... eee 

Undivided promits. ..........seeseeeeesereceees 
National bank-notes outstanding.......... 
Innivicual deposits subject to check....... 
Demand certi _— of deposit...........+- 











Certified Checks. ......-..-..sseeeeeeeee 
ay 's Checks outstanding 
S. GOPOSUS. ......ccccccccccccccersecs 
Due to other national banks 94,920 
Due to state banks and bankers............ 241,172 58 


WRAL, cc ccccsccce cccccecesocscesosccoces $4.014,9.9 91 
STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
I, W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do he best of my kno wedge and pellet. is 
, to the best of my knowledge an 
PY d . T. CORNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn h bedove me ik “ag day of 


18:8. 
eee Sletary | Public. 
Correct —attest : 
H. VAN SANTVOORD, ) 


er & ea Axes. ¢ Seveskewe. 
H. KBB 





§% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORTGAGES 
IMPROVE 
FARMS AND ‘CITY PROPERTY 


EANSAS 
Always to = had of usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
interest semi-annually, Uol- 
*eted and remitted free ef sest. 









HAVE you_ MONEY 
TO INVEST 1 Write 


JOHN D. KNOX & CO. 


Ploneer Kan, an. Mortgage Loan 


And a got rt ‘hel Investors’ Guide atte and 
@ profita 


Satie 


AMPLE SECURITY AT Te 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, at New 

York, in the State of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness 12th December, 1&s8: 
















ene, 
Loans and Giscounts...........0-ceceeseeees - ™ 053 01 
U. 5. bonds tu oe — circulation. . . 5O,LU0 ¢ 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages. . oe 189,955 41 
Due from other national banks....... +408 17 
e from state banks and bankers 27,8u2 64 
Banking-house.. £5,000 00 
Other reai estate 20U,LL0 00 
Current exvenses 59AEL 28 
Premiums paid............ 8,508 OO 
Checks and other cash ite’ . 46:7 2 
Exchanges for Clearmg-house - 2,146,686 11 
Bills of ether banks....... ° 1,<U6 00 
cent 160 60 
BROGED...  ccccccoces £18,001 50 
Legal-tender notes 163, Us1 UO 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legai ten- 
ie MANN onc tabcacecnces acct ceotonk 520,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................65 2,260 00 
EE ho cb0nscecde ipkcnabiaaeaeRabocees 8,846,107 29 
LI(ABILITI 
Capital stock paid in..............seeseeseee $1 rw" 4 ol 
Surplus fund......... ve ° Wo 
Undivided profits ius wes 8 
Nationai bank- petit itstanding.. 45,L00 00 





Dividends UNpaid.............seeeceeseeeeeee 7,259 U2 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 2,832,878 51 
Demand certificates of deposit ........... “%%2 t1 
ACCEPLANCES. ....+ 0.0000 -seeecr seers ° 

Cashier’s checks outstanding.. 
Due to other national banks. - 
Due to state banks und bankers............ 


Deen denvnsveerss cane cessrpemessneren B8,846, TUT 29 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88. 

1, ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier of the above- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

LFRED Hd. TIMPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this’ = day of 





December, 188s. EDWIN Ff. re 
Notary Pubiic, N N.Y. Cones. 
Correct—Attest: 
JOHN T. AGNEW, ) 


HENRY M. ABER 
EDMUND D. TREN {DOLPH, § 
R -EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
» LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business December 12th. 1883 
KESOUKCES. 


Directors. 









Loans — Lee ere $1,959,495 28 
Overdr afts, secured and uzsecured...... 1.405 04 
. bonds to secure circulation.......... €00,00u U0 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... Th 16 
Due from other national banks............ £9,757 51 
Due irom state banks and bankers........ 22,575 68 
Real estate furniture, and fixtures 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid 40,414 x1 
Checks and other cash items. A,2384 67 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou: 963,988 20 
Bills of other banks........ 15,75 09 
Fractional paper corey 
COMIS......eeeccceeesees 245 16 
DDE Adatennsaearens 741.463 86 
Legal-tender notes..... 69,296 0 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (3 
per cent. of Curculation)........csseeseece 27,000 00 
WB civccnses. ~ conspaseibeenaeetuanbnces $5,407,448 87 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
Surplus fund........ccoces 
I a 
National bank-notes outstanding....... .. 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposits subject to check...... 
Demana — ates of aeposit............. 
CUT, CUE cc atncacmence. 6cece+ecceeoes 
Cashier's chec = Outstanding..........s0.. 
Due to other national banks......... ° 


CU1,b06 98 
Due tostate banks and bunkers............ 2h, 111 bs 





We cnsccsrpascccovegaccamice édbdanences 85 487,445 37 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, &¢.: 

1, SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Lewy ep mg aud belief. 

SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this da fay of 
Decemver, 18s. N. B. BORN, 

Notary Public. ‘Kings Co, 
Certificate tiled iy New York County. 


Correct--Atte: 
‘WM. H. MACY, 
WM. — i ieee, ¢ Directors. 
J. AGOS *§ 


RS PC TOF THE. rf ONDEFTON OF THE 

roe YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANns, at 
New York, in the State vai foe York, at the close of 
business, on the ae rer ot of Dee ember, 18 : 


UKCES 
Loans and Giscounts..............seseeees $1,104,999 59 
United States bonds to secure circulation 
CORE WE rcs cncccsencenccecenences: poeeess 200,000 60 


Stocks, securities, judgments, claims, 
etc. (schedule at “other stocks. bonds 






CR ES Binnek cakesynddseeees cases 1,055,598 55 
Due trom other national banks............ 140, 91 48 
Banking house...............+0+++ 60,000 U0 
Checks and other cash items.. 1,044 
Exchanges for , Caaeeene- Sense 9,487 97 
Bills of other banks............ 24,441 00 

Spode, vi2.: Gold coin peescecee 1h,729 
Gold Treasury certificates. 000 


Legul-tender n0tes...........sss+.....c00.5 151,193 00 
Reoemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on cvircula- 














Wath tensnste sacecathandedecnbanssudibeden 2,000 00 
We acatshwursetnn. « «oh senbiheanincdte $5.4.0405 77 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital mock, paid in $200,000 00 
Surplus fund 40.0.0 UU 
Unaivided profi 74,44 20 
Cc = notes rece 
PRUNE: cospoocecceseoccaccenece 1£9,000 GO 
Me. Aa de mee 7 “ vB 
Certified CheCKS........0.c0sseeeee 2 ut 








ee ee $3,4.0,485 77 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 88. 
I, GEO. H. WYCKO."F, Cashier of the New York 
County National Bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above stutement is true to the best of my knowleage 
and beiief, and that the schedules on back of the re- 
port fully and correctly repres- -. = true state of 
the several matters therein cont 
GEO. H. W Y Cc TKOFF, ashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this was aay ‘ot 
December, 1588. 
LEwWIs L. PTERCE. 
Notary Public (1), City and Co., New York. 
st: 


Correct—Atte 
FRANCIS L. LELAND, ) 
JOSEPH PAR 
. DELAMATER, 
DEPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK, at New York, tn 
the State “. ne ew York, at the ciose of business, » Ad 


» Directors. 





ber 12th, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts...............seeeeeees $1,952,750 6D 
Overdraits secured and unsecured...... 419 66 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation......... 50,0 00 
io nn cincutikhineeoes pancive 200,200 WO 
Other stocks, bonds and mortgages....... 2.427 50 
Due from other national banks............ 170,595 06 
Real estate, furniture and fixtures. 15,419 1 
Checks and other cash items.............. a9 25 
Exchanges for ¢ pnring-Renss peagecscenece W2,7li 1s 
Bills of other banks. ..........-...ssseeeeees 5,400 U0 





Spec -y 
Eeaal-tonder notes 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 











per cent. of circuiation).................. 2,250 00 
Dees denehenes co cannisbednnaeaanntacecss $5,503,085 63 
LIABILITIES. 

Capital yl SUED TDs vost cccccscnvccsisrive $250,000 00 
Surplus LUNA... -.....-cereeereeeeeeeeereee oe 250,40 00 
Un iviaed § Pedsebeneaedcunee dase waders Illovl 66 
National bank-notes outstanding......... 1.950 WO 
a EN EE, dav dawn cilecntubohadhttcten 1.0.7 ® 
ndividua! deposits subject to check.. 2,859,404 b6 
aoa certificates of deposit 5,’ Of 95 
Certihed checks.............. 20 Oud GS 





Total.. ur dUG, 
STATE OF NEW YORK. COUNTY OF NEW YOR RK, 88.: 
I.RICHARD HAMILTON, Cashier of the ubove- 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
kK. HAMILTON,Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to betore me this Lith day of 
Decege Ser, Sam Wa. R. KURAD, Notary. 


—Attest : 
wm. E. CLARK, 


} 
Soko Abas: 5 DTectr 
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v —— 
RESHESE AMR COUR ITON TOES | RNEGRTCRE THE GSE BAERS Q2 NE | ADs RSE Siero RES OE. | ue prmecronauann ties ee 
the close of business December 12th, 1888: , at New York, in the ate of New Yor: kK. at t he close of Send for list gentlemen’s names Tesiding near THE DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAV ist tae 
Aone business on the 12th d ay of December, you for whom we have make investments. Write a dividend of FOUK PER CENT. from oe ate 
¢ 7 RESOURCES. them and you will invest. ings of the past six months, pezame free 
SARS O00 GERSTEEEE,..0 0-000 020002700-200 vo, SUT ERS Si Lgans and @iscounts ......--sssse--eee00++ SIMMTAD $8 PORT OF THE O°NDITION OF THE and after 2d January. 1869. transfer books sit 
United States bonds to secure circulation. 50. WOTOPATIS...... cseccccccesesccscses senses 192 wre RCB 


United States bonds to secure deposits. . 
Stocks, securities, etc.......... . 
Due from other national bank 
a _— state aud private banks “and 
ATL OTS. cc cc ccsccccccsscesccecscecseeeesese 
Real estate ~~ 
Other real esi 
Premiums aid spbnceegasengbnecusnsenccenees 
Checks and other cash items............ 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 
Bills of other banks............sc+sseeeeses 
Fractional currency, nickels, an‘? cents. 
Paect MicabaneanscdeccesSaccesescces cesccesacee 
DAEEORRc ce, avcescccese cascceqeoccss 
U. S certiticate of deposit fur lezal 
CORAOEB. 0c cccccccceseccccccces cocccccceess 
Due from U. 3. ‘T'reusurer..........+++-++ 











LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in............sceeeeeeeeee 






BUFPIUS... .ncccccce coccccccsscecs 1400 0 00 
Unulvided profits.........s.+s+0++ 407 Ec 
Dividends unpaid...........+.-++. 


Individual deposits subject to eae 
Demand certiticates of aeposit.. 











Certitied Checks. ........+++ssee++- ee 6b 
Deposits U. 8. disbursing officers.......... 215,910 12 
Due to other national banks..........-..+- 11,847,07u &3 
Due to state and private banks and bank- 
OFB. cccccccccecs cecccccccoccccoces 2,983,184 72 
WORD. occccce coves coccceces ces . B51, 350,955 19 





STATE O¥ New YorK, UNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s.: 
1,Gu0. ». HIC KOR. Cashier of the National Park 

Bank, N. Y. City, do solemnly swea: thut the above 

statement is true, to the best of my knowledge 


and belief. 
GEO. 8. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed betore me this 17th day of 
Decem ner, It OMAS 3. CLIFYORD, 
Notary Pubilc, City oan Sounke or New York. 


Correc i Altes 
. MUMFORD MOORE, } 
Ms K. WRIG - Directors 
JO>. T. MOORE. ) 


R EPORT OF’ um Cok perion OF “THE 
ARKET AN TON NATIONAL BANK,” 








al Gear Nork, in os pets bf New York, at the close 

of business on the 12th day of Decemper, Tses, 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts..........seeseeeeeeeeee $5,547,076 78 

20.5 55 


OVETAPALIB....ccccccccccsccccvccseccoccsccces 
U. %. bonds to secure circul#tion (par 

value), #46 DET CONTS...... cccceeececeeees 
Stocks, securities, judgments, Claims, ete. 
Due from other national banks........... 
Due from state and private banks and 

DOMROTS. 00000. cccccccccccccvscccecces eee 
Real GGCACO. ....cccccccccccceoccoess 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 












Checks and other cash items. ... 70 
Exchanges for Clearing-ouse. a 260,193 09 
Bills of other bDaNKS...........eceeeeeceeeee 110,439 WW 
Specie, viv: 
SI.» scesicnnecwemagaiambate $207,469 95 
Gold ‘Treasury certificates..... 959,000 00 
Gold Clearins-house certifi- 
NE TT. Win xcnnccennsassceceses 120,090 CO 
Silver COMM. .......cccccresceecees 44,2038 96 
Silver Treasury ce tincates 
(Act Peb. 28th, I878.).....-..06+ C58 O- she S 
Legal-tender MOteS........++..++++++- 199,252 Gu 
. S. certificates of deposit for legal- 
tender notes (~ec. 519% itev. Stat) 40,000 00 


Redemption fund with U.S. Tre asurer 
(not more than 5 per eent. on circula- . 
Ge cceveccconcscsasentevveneascoroecssssers 2,250 00 


NOE, . vocaactdcsccanabeecasespesscessonaes $6,44',117 2 
LIABILITIES. 








Capital stock paid im...........eeesceeeeee 750.000 00 
BaPMGS TURG....cccccccsccccccccccsccccccccces 600,00 09 
Undivided profits. ......6..cccerseecceeeeee . 110,688 25 
Circulating notes received 

from Comptroller........... $15,000 00 
Less amount on hand and in 

Treasury for Redéemption, 

OP BE Cc oxncscsvecececece 5,000 00- 40, - 0 


DETRRORRE URORIG. « ceccereccesscccecseccence 7 WO 
ay deposits subject 

to che 
Demand certificates of de- 





17,35 $2 
lul 676 76 


( vertined CRAG soc cccccccsercce 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
84,550 20— 4,550,207 63 
199,712 42 


184,711 90 
snberadsadésetbegneniheinhetnecinnen $442,117 20 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83: 

I, A. GILBERT, Cashier of “Phe Market ana fulton 
National Bank, of New York,” do sole mnly swear that 
the above statement is true, to the best of my knowl- 
edge and belief and that the schedules on back of the 
report fu ly and correctly represent the true state of 
the several matters therein contained. 

GILBERT, Cashier. 

Sworn to and subscribed niites me this 17th day of 
December, lits 0. B. LEwIs, 

Notary Public, Kings County. 
Certificate filed in N. ¥. Co. 


Due to other national banks 
Due to state and 
bankers..... 


private banks and 


Correct—Attest: 
BAYLES 
HENKY LY YES IR. 
-IRVING CLARK 


Directors. 








Rito’ OF RNG ¢ ONDITION OF THE 
HIRD NATIONAL BANK, of the City of New 
rk, at New York. ip the Tete of New York, at the 
ne of business, December Ita, 188: 


RESOURCES. 


ceecece vi] 
United states bonds to secure circulation 
Other stocks, bonds and mortyages..... 


Due from other national banks........ ° 451,798 36 








Due from state banks and bankers... 96,450 98 
RR rea 5.408 U9 
Current expenses and taxes paid........ 41.396 54 
ID Tse cesucecerececsasecaceperees 3,425 WO 
Checks and other cash items.. Sil Wo 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. — 22 AB 
Bilts of other banks............ si 00 
Fraction»l paper currency, 
nickels and cents.... ....... id 28 
DROGNO. oc ogccccees covcccsccccsese 1,872," 3 WW 
Legal-tender notes _ 257,000 vo 
2,382,725 86 
Redemption fund with U.S. Tren usurer (5 
per cent. of circulation). ........+...+++ 2,250 00 
Due from U.S, Treasurer, other than 5 
per cent. redemption Senn: aicn-ciosebeaiain 3.000 00 


Total $9,040,985 26 








LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
SUP MONG CURE. coccccccccccoccs 
Undivided profits... 





National bank-notes outstanding.........- 44,380 00 
Individual deposits subject 

SP Geeesccencs + 0s seecccsee $2,166 567 49 
Demand certificates of de- 

eres 40,377 80 





Certified checks..... sehen 
Cashier's checks outstand- 
ing 


$26,674 U2 
82, °50 20 


4,290, 551 rl 


2,566,269 61 





Due to other national banks 

Due to stute banks and bank- 
peeroceceonosscoccecesosene 851,159 50 

——————_ 5,141,700 88 

. $9.040,9-¢ 26 

) NEW YORK, 88.: 

ut Te TINGS. Cashier of the above- 





JUNTY OF 





ie 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true, to the bent of wt knowledge and belief. 
o in TCHINGS, Cash'er. 
Subse ribed and pm... ‘to La me this 18th Gey of 


Decem ver, EUGUNE DELMA 


Notary Public, New York C —— 
GEO, CHAPMAN, 


GEV. A. MORRISON, 
JOHN W. STERLING 


DENVER-COLORADO 


8% Net on improved tnside property from one 
(7) 


to five yeurs. [oformation aad references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Correct—Attest: 


‘ Directors. 





freely given by 











7 





ra ue) 
Stocks and securities. ............ 


Due from other natioaal banks 
Due = state and aL banks and 









ED. cccccccnccces+tacsere cee 491,271 09 
a sshouse  denaetaee SiG,SE4 84 
Current ey penses... .......+++- 15,833 #1 
Checks and other eash items.... liz, 986 64 
Exchunges for Clearing-house 1,301,975 07 
Bills of other banks........ .....-ssseeeeees * 
Yractional paper eurrency, nickels and 

CORES. 00. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccscocces 8.420 00 


BROEED, «00.cccte-eee 
Le2al- tender notes 
Due trom U.s. Treasurer ear than 5 











per cent. redemption fund)............++ 12.0€0 00 
Due trom collector of customs.. ......... 5.000 00 
BO kcccecsoces © ccccsess cocccesccceese 876,049 16 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in..... sevdec euecevesennes $500,000 
Surplus fund....... --» 5,000,000 00 
OU mGivided PEOTES. ...c0c.ccccccccccocccscccs . 3, 
State bank circulation outstanding........ ? 
Dividends unpaid. ..........cceseceereceecece 5) 
a deposits subject 
i ascnsvceonserasonns $21,757,100 37 
Demand certifieates of de- 
DOBIE. oc cvcccccccccccccccccocs 61,622 31 
Cc areitied GRACED. coccccccscces 319,305 10 
Cashier’s checks ennnanenent 
BEB cccstcesccennensenevctes " 176.869 23 
22,314,967 11 
Due to other national banks............... 3,652,458 93 
Due to state and private banks and 
WO ccccvccctcescecssesce cgubonnsoncece 1,244,133 59 
OE. .conancesunsestassnneneounesscoonene TH eat ged 9 16 


STATE OF NEW YORK, C OUNTY O¥ NEw YO 
{, W231. J. @U INLAN, Jr., Cashier of the C cae 
National Bank of New Y| ork, do solemnly swear that 
tho above statement is true to the best of my knowl- 
edge and beHer, and that the schedules on back of 
the repurt ful'y and correctly represent the true state 
of the several mattqep He a eee 
LAN, Jr.. Cashier. 
Sworn to and cmmatbaa a me this 1l?th day of 
December, Iss. OBERT G. ROBERTS, 
B eee Public. New York County. 
Correet—Atte 


SAS. Ay ROOSEVELT, 
® KEDERIC W. STEVENS 


¢ Directors. 
_R BER r GOELET. ss 








EPORT OF THE CONDITION“. OF THE 

TRAD Se me NATION ANK OF THE 
CiTY Ob NEW YORK, at New a in tas State of 
New York, at - close of business on the 12th day of 
December, sss: 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts. ......-...+--.+++s++0+: $2,587,054 47 
§. bonds to secure circulation (par 
value), CN QR cn ccccescnsssceces eevee 100,000 00 


Sto. ks, securiti-s, judgments, 
etc. (schedule at “other stocks 
and mortyages”’)...........++- 

Due trem other national banks.. 

ate bi 


claims, 










220,222 87 
882,298 25 
anime 39,737 51 
Banking house. 
Other real estate. 
Current expenses 


al, os = 








| en oy on bonds for circulation 7 
Checks and other cash items.. 3 
Bxwchanzes for Clhearing-house. 150,412 
GT GET ME cccancestccececsoeseces 7,653 Ou 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COMER. cccccccccccccscce coccscoccs sesccccces 760 U4 
Specie—viz.: Gold coin.. $41,199 30 
Gold Treasury cer titicates. 179,470 W 
Goid Clearing House certiti- 
Minis cendcal o6tubeune nat 220,000 00 
Siiver coin—Dollars, $22,051 
fractional, $6,145 90....... 28,176 90-- 474,846 40 
EGRET BEND ccc ccccce cocceccoccoses 1¥5,000 U0 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(net more than 5 per cent. on circula- 
becececcsess vovecescecenesesssescoerses 3,756 00 
Wee ivacect, cpccssescnecscescaiesnestanviok $4,600,589 78 


LIABILITES. 

Capital stoek paid in 
Surptus fund........... 
Undivided pronts.............sssee0 eoeccece 
Circulating notes received 
from Comptrolier........... $90,000 00 
Less amou.t on hand and in 
freasuiy for redemption 
or in transit. ..........-00+00+ 
Dividends unpaid 
Individual deposit 
to check 





66, 916 7 










$1,931,573 49 





7,429 41 
Certified che ee “4 1l-- 2,003,812 Cl 
Due to other na . 579,754 28 
Due to state and priv ate tes and bank- 
ers. 19 97 





pbs encnaseniquenaeke kee egzepnensen $4,600,589 78 
STATE OF NEW YORK,COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

1, OLIVER ¥. BEKKY, Cashier of ‘the Tradesmen’ 8 
National Bank of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above statemeut is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, ana that the schedules on 
oack of the report fully and correctly represent the 
true state of the severai matters therein contaiued. 

OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 

Swern to and subscribed before me this 15th day of 
December, Iss, by ©. F. Berry. 

ANDREW S_ HAMFRSLEY, JR., 
Notary Puuiic, N, ¥. Co. 
Correct—Attest: 


JOEL W. MASON, } 
J. GREENOUGH, » Directors. 
JAS. E. GRANS ISS, 5 


BroRt OF THE Ay ONDITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK, at New 
York, in the state of New York, at the close of busi- 
ness, December I2th, 1838. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........+.+.-.seeeeeess 
Uverdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 
U. 3. bonds to secure circulation....... 
U.S. bends to secure deposits ............ 
Otner stocks, bonds and mortzages.. ..... 
RE DEE stskscscaseesagcendcese 20s<e 
Due from other nationai banks. 
Due from state banks and banker: 
Keal estate, furniture and fixture 
Curreut expenses and taxes paid 
PRGURSRUES DOE. coccceccccoccccccecs 
Checks und other cash item: 
Exchanges for Clearing-hou 
Bilis of other banks......... 
Fractional aper 



















amas und Cents............+- 28 5 
TT eter 1,478,666 (0) 
Le ro tender notes.......-+-+++- 53,138 UO 





2,163,306 55 
2,250 00 
owe $6,¢47,562 17 


Redemption fund with U, S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)............ ove 


DOOR ccccccce covescecsovcesocsooee 
LIABIL ITIES. 





Capital stock paid in $500,000 00 
Surplus fund........... . 500.000 00 
STEED MUTED ws soscencecanccece even 14.422 34 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.......... 45.000 00 
ravines deposits subject to 
EA cs cducedbanducchcncasovgned $1.026.996 27 
Demand certincates of de- 
o cecccconeccoecescocccoese 15,298 75 
Guarantee account, accepted 
CROCEB..  « ccvesccccccescscoce 257.788 35 
Cc ashier's s checks outst: anding. 2,145 26 
Unttea States depostts........ 60,000 QU 
Due to other national banks.. 2,501,345 t4 
Due to state banks and bank- 
Gelb watedcucdsevivadsedenedexses 1,321,520 47 
-————_ 5,568,129 94 
DORA. cnsvctitiiees cndvcetnisnnccnencagens $6 647,562 17 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY O¥ NEW YORK, 83.: 

° G. SHERMAN, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do sslenie swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my cagwretoe and belief. 

E. G. SHERMAN, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this ‘15th day of 

Decem ber, 188. 
Jno. J. MCAULIFF, Notary pubs. 
N. Y. Co, No.5. 
Correct—Attest: 

. C, MURRAY, 

.T. PEARSALL, 


Directors. 
D. A. LINDLEY,” § 











ANTS’ EX NATIONAL 
BANK of the City of New oy oy New York. in the 
State of New York, at the close of business, December 



















12th, 1888. é 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.................. es ees $3,573,618 46 
Overdrafts, secureo wank unsecured. ... . 4il 74 
U ames States bonds to secure circula- 
bse dngdbonbectgesbongubnscdsscceceresence 100,000 CO 
other stocks, bonds aud mortgages...... ° 15,311 25 
Due from other national banks........... 425,017 OW 
Due trom state banks and bankers...... ° 15,913 18 
Heal estate, turniture and Caneres.. 248,700 
Current expenses ani taxes =. $3,022 12 
IIE 6. ccdsined+séedcedes 21,800 U0 
Checks and other cash items... 45,663 28 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 558,963 04 
Bills of other banks. . 10,025 00 
Fractional =o curren¢ 
cent 2.282 &0 
Specie.......... 482,20 10 
Legal-tender | Shes edimomietinae 361,051 OU 
. S. certificates of deposit for legal 
enders .......+++ 240,000 00 
aalemeeas fund with Sta a 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of b - gg 4.500 00 
DOR cicdcacecccscctdccsdconccanscse oe $5,729,518 97 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital | paid in 600,000 00 
Surplus fuad....... 20,0W LO 
Unaivided profits pocesee coccees 141,521 54 
National ae outstanding. 78,950 
Dividends unpaad.........-...s005 see an 2th 36 
Individual — subject te check..... 2,558,317 42 
Demand certificates ef deposit............ S2 232 54 
Certified CheckS..... 2... seccceceeeeeaeees os 43 
Cashier's checks outstanding enscoee e Seno 157,527 27 
Due to other national banks.............. 1,720,947 06 
Due to state banks and bankers......... " SHIT 34 
Ee Ee ee $5.1 729,818 7 


STATE OF New YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.2 

I, PHINEAS C. LOUNSBURY, President of the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the 
above Sapoment is true tothe bestof my knowledge 


and be 
Cc, LOUNSBURY. President. 
Subscribed and a ‘ora to before me this 18th Td of 
December, 1 WILLIAM D. Peck 
” Notary Public, New York County. 
Cosvect—Attegs it: 
de” A. THOMSON, ? 
ALFRED J. TAYLOR, > Directors. 
JOS. THOMSON. § 








DIVIDENDS. 


THE Bars OF NEW YORK, N.B. A..? 

w YORK, Dec. Isth, aise 5 
HE BOARD OF sennovene HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of (5 per cent.) FIVE PER 
CENT., free from tax, payable on and after January 

2d, 1889. 

The transfer books will be closed until January 

3d, 1889. E. S. MASUN, Cashier. 





be closed until that date. 
GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier, 





Tite BANK OF AMERICA, NEW YORK, Devry. 
ber 7, joe mt, he Presicent and Directors of the 
Bank of his day declared a diy. 

dend of FOU! R ( 4) P ER CENT. for the current 

months, payable to the stockholders on and after 

Wednesday, Janvary 2d, 1889. The transfer books 

will he closed until January 9th, 1 

DALLAS A. PXATT, Cashier, 


E. E. Gedney, President. F. R. Ingersoll, C 

THE NORTH RIVER BANK. — 
(EY THE CITY oF New York, 
ORK, Dec Yio 2d, 1888, "4 

VENT YS! FIETH DIVIDEND, 
MTuE OTREGTORS HAVE THIS bav \ DECLARED 
a dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. from the 
earnings of the past six months, payable, free of tox, 
on and after January 2d. 1889, until which time the 
transfer books will be eieeen 
F. KR. INGERSOLL, Cashier, 


THE ORIENTAL BANK, 
New YorK, December 19th, )888, § 
Geary FIRST CONSEC. TIVE Di V!DEND. 
dé of Directors nave this dav deciared a 
dividend of FIVE (5) PEX CEN‘. irom the earnings 
of the last six months, payable January 2d. La. 
The transter books wil! remain closed until that 
day. NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier 


\ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK OF THE CITY oF 
me w York, Nos. 56 and 58 Bowery, Corner Cana] 


Stree 

PIETY: SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
OF INTEXEST.—The trustees h*ve ordered that in- 
terest ot the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3k) 











after January 2Ist on all sums of $5 and upto $3,410, 
which have remained on Cope for the three or six 
months ending ae ber dist, 18&8. 
EDWARD A. QU IN TARD, President. 
HENRY HASLER, Secretary. 
CHARLES W. HeLp, Cashier. 


STROPOLITAY | SAVINGS BANK, 
1AN HIRD AVENUE 
(o wo ag oe r 


Tist DIVIDEND 
EW York, Dec. 17th, 1288, 

INTEREST FOR THE. NGALF YEAR, ending Dec. 
Bist, 1888, at the rate of THREE AND ONE- HALF 

rcent. per annum, will be credited to depositors 
entitlee thereto under the by-laws of the bank and 
the laws of the State. Interest payable Wednesday, 
Jan. l6th, Ist9. Interest from Jan. Ist on deposiis 
made on or before Jan. 10th. 
G. N. CONKLIN, sec’y. 8S, W. SNEDEN, President. 





Institute). 
852. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS Ane OMAHA) 
RAILWAY Compare. 52 Wa © Se. 

YORK. Der. 18:8, _§ 
A DIVIDEND OF “ONE PEK CENT. ON THE 
preferred stock of this company will be paid at 
this office on Monday, Jan. 2ist, i889. Transfer books 
of preferred and common stocks wil. close on Monday, 
December 3lst, Irs3, and reopen on luesday, Jan. 


22d, 1829. 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





MVHE CENTRAL w Vouk. ©” BANK OF THE 


CITY OF NEW 

w VORK, Dec. 2ist, 1888. 

FORTY-EIGHTH SEML ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The directors of this bank have this day declared 
asemi-annual dividend of Three and one-half Per 
Cent , free of :axes, out of the earnings of the past six 
months, payable on and after Wednesday, January 
2d, 1389. The transfer books will be closed trom 3 
P.M. December 26th, 1383, until the morning of Janu- 


ary 9th, 1289, 
EDW’D SKILLIN., Cashier. 





ae CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK, 
19% BRC pape As 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1888. 
7p DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of three per cent. from the eara- 
ings of the past three months, payable on and aiter 
January 2a, los 
hig transfer books will remain closed until that 
H. P. DOREMUS, Casbier, 





ConmmuncraL NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW YORK, December Zist, 1888. ; 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of THREE 
PER CENT, payable to tne shareholders on and after 
January 2d, 1889, to which day the transfer books are 
closed. W. W. FLANNAGAN, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A DIVIDEND 
or Foux (4) PER CENT. has been declared, pay- 
able on and after January 2d, 1889, 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier, 


THE FOURTH NATLONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
of New York. 








New YORK, December 24th, [888. 
The Board of Directors have this day deciared a 
semi-annn«l dividena of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. (34% per cent.), free of tax, payabie — 
and after January 2d, 1859. yy 4 books will be 
closed from now cont Tyanuary id 
ENRY HOCKHOUT, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL) 
BANK OF NEW yous. 
w_YORK, December 22d, 
DIVIDEND ov SEVEN PER "CEN |. ver or 
the earnings of the last six months has to-day 
been declared by this bank, payaule on the 2d day of 
dsauuary next. The transfer books will remain closed 


tilt that date. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL BANK, } 

New YORK, December 20th, 1888. § 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK 
have this day declared adividend of FOUR PER 
CENT., payable on and after the 24 day of January 
next, until which date the transfer books will remain 

closed. 
G. E. SOUPER, Cashier. 


He MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
BANK, New YorK, Decemver 2ist, lt#s.—The 
Board of Directors have this day declared a semi-an- 
nual dividend of FOUR(4) PEK CENT., free of tax, 
pavable on and after January 2d, Ist9. 
Transfer vooks will remain closed until that date. 
A. LBERT, Cashier. 








MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, } 
New Yor, Dec. #th, 1888. ' 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of three and one- 
half (a4) per cent. payable Jan 2d, 1889. The transfer 
books will be closed until Jan. 3d, 1889, 
C, V. BANTA, Cashier. 





Hencwaveg Bnewauee NATIONAL al 
F THE ed or New Yo 
cember 2)et, mies. j 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS AVE DECLARED 
a dividend of three per cent, payable on and after 
January 2a. 1859, until waren daie the transfer hooks 
will be closed, A. 35. APGAR, Cashier. 





~ NATIONAL ate 4 AND DROVERS’ BawE. 
New YORK, December 22a, Is88 
mpHE DIRECTORS OF “THIS BANK WAVE THIS 
day declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FOUR 
oF PEK CENT., payable on and after January 2d, 


The transfer books willy remain closed until that 
date. WM. H,CHASE, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BANK} 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YOR 
NEW YORK, December 2ist, 1:88. § 
SEVENTIETH DIVIDEND. 
MHE DIRECTORS OF THIS BANK HAVE THIS 
PE Un declared a semi-annual dividend of FOUR (4) 
ENT.. free of tax. payable Jenmere 2d, 1829, un- 
tr which datethe wanes books will be closed. 
W.D. VAN VLECK, Cashier 











WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, } 
.New YORK, Dec. 12th, sss. § 


DIVIDEND No. 81. 

The board of directors have ‘declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARYER PER CENT, 
upon the capital stock of this company from the ne 
earnings of the three months ending Dec. 3!st, inst. 
payable at the office of the Treasurer on and after the 
l5thday of January next to shareholders of record 
on the Xtn day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of Dec. Wth, and reopened on the morning 
of Jan. 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER. Treasurer. 








ELECTIONS. 





HE Eg ye , SECRAves NATIONAL 
BA NEw Y - The anvual election of Di- 
rectors OF this bank wlll be held at its a house 
128 Broadway, on Tuesday, January sth. - 
Polls will open at 12 u. and Gese atle 
EDWARD BU KNS 


VHE BANK OF NEW YORK, 8 aay < BANK- 
ING ASSOCIATION, NEW_YORK, December id, 
1888,—The » nnual election tor Directors of this b. nk 
will be held at the banking-house, 48 Wail Street, on 
1 a Saeny 8th, Isx¥. Polls open from 12 M. to 
1PM k.S. MASON, Cashier. 


cashier. 








Y AzIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ 
x BANK, NEW YORK, December ith, 188.—The 
annual election for Directors of this bank will be 
held at the banking house, No 124 Bowery, on Tues- 
day, January 8th, 1:89, between -. hours of 12 M. and 
1 P.M. WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


YWHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK, 
/ Jsecember 12th, 1885.—The annul election for 
Directors of this bank for the ensuing year will be 
held at the banking-house, No. 270 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, the sth day of paanane. 1889, between the 
hours of one and {ue o’clock 
M. J. QUINLAN, Jn., Cashier. 








CONTINENTAL NATIONAL RANK, ? 
New YORK, December sth, igss. 5 


VHE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ers of this Bank, for the electiyn of Directors and 
Inspectors, will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, Janu: ry 8th, 1889. 
Polls open from 12 M.tol P.M. 
Au FRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 





THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, ) 
Ov THe CITY OF New YORK, - 

EW YORK, December stn, Ist3. _‘ 
4 Nee ANNU AL MEETING OF THE STOCKHOLD- 
ERS of this Bank for the election of UVirectors 
will be held at their banking-house, No. 14 Nassau >t.. 
on TUESDAY, the sth cay of January, I8¢9, between 

the hours of 12M. and 1 P.M 
H. BUCKHOUT., Cashier. 





THE [MPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ Reaeewas) 
BANK OF NEW YO 

New York, December 22d. west. \ 

HE ANNUAL ELEUTION FOR DIKECTORS OF 

this bank will be held at its bankinv rooms, cor- 

ner Broadway and Murray >treet, Tuesday, January 
sth, Iss9. The poll will be open from lz M.to IP M. 
EDWARD TUWNSEND, Casnier. 





Learse. MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
29 WaLL STREFT, NEW YorRK, Dece 
ber 8th, 85s.—The annual election for Directors » 


this Bank will be hela atthe TAA oa on Tue - 
day, January &th, -, from 12 M. 
SAAC H. WALKER, Cashie 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK - New YorK, t 


id December, 188. 
HE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOC KHOLD- 
ers of this bank or the election of directers for 
the ensuing vear will be held at the banking-rooms, 
214 and 216 Broadway, on TUESDAY, &th January, 
18x89, at twelve o’clock, poop, 
GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 


THE) Vassenas At. OF THE ag ae . 


Dec, sth. 
HE Ate JUAL ELECTION 1 rOR DIRECTORS oF 
this k will be held at the banking- house 
TOESUAY. January 8th, ag between the hours of 
12M. and 1 P.M. . PULLEN, Cashier. — 








THE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK.) t 
New York, Dec. 2ist, 1888. ? 
N ELECTION FOR DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Bank, and also for Inspectors of the next ensu- 
ing Election, will be held at the banking-house on 
TUESDAY, January 8th, 1889, between the hours of 
land2 P.M. OLIVER F, BERRY, Cashier, 
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Commercial but no improvement in prices has thus | made, as it is a reminder of the giver NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 
7 . far been developed. Kentucky jeans and | fifty-two times in the year. 
doeskins are in light and irregular de- J. H. TRUESDELL & co. 
DRY GOODS. CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 


As the closing days of the year ap- 
proach, the business of the wholesale 
departments of the dry-goods trade grad- 
ually diminish and more attention is 
given to the annual stock-taking and 
squaring up of accounts than to the sale 
of goods. There is considerable activity, 
however, in the delivery of goods on pre- 
yious orders, which offsets the quiet there 
isfelt in new business among wholesale 
houses. Retailers are complaining to 
some extent, as regards the volume of 
holiday trade in progress, as it falls short 
of their expectations, owing to the cur- 
tailment of the amount of money there 
seems to be spent by purchasers in that 
line. Business in the wholesale branches 
of the trade may be said to be fin- 
ished for this year, as it is probable 
that there will be but little new trade de- 
veloped until after the new year has 
opened. Some attention has been given 
to certain spring and summer fabrics by 
those buyers who are still in the market, 
and the re-orders that have been received 
from the interior have tended to give the 
appearance of business, tho it is generally 
acknowledged that there is no profit in 
what is being done. The far West dealers 
are shipping large quantities of goods in 
order to avoid the advance that there will 
be in the freight rates in a short time. 
Some activity is also noticeable in jobbing 
circles, owing to the desire to close out 
open stocks, and concessions are made as 
an incentive to encourage quick sales. 
The financial condition of the trade is 
considered sound and merchants are 
meeting their money obligations with 
promptness. 


COTTON GOODS, GINGHAMS, AND DRESS 


GOODS. 


There has been a fair business in cotton 
goods throughout the week, but there 
are no new developments expected dur- 
ing the brief remainder of the year. 
Values are for the most part firm, and 
stocks of plain cottons are in hand. 
Brown sheetings are in good demand, 
and such makes of fine browns and four- 
yard goods as are usually handled by 
jobbers are in fair request and steady in 
price. Drills remain quiet. and agents 
report a Jight business in bleached shirt- 
ing, cotton flannels, wide sheetings, cor- 
set jeans and sateens, all of which are 
well conditioned as to supply, and firm 
at current quotations. Colored cottons, 
as denims, fancy duck, cheviots, ticks, 
cottonades, checks, etc., are in moderate 
request and prices are unchanged. White 
goods continue active in movement, and 
a fair business in table damasks and 
quilts is reported in some quarters. 
There was a fair demand for woven 
wash-dress fabrics, in which fine and 
standard dress-ginghams, zephyrs, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, etc., participatcd, 
and staple checks and fancies were in 
steady request. The jobbing-trade in 
ginghams continues quiet, as usual at 
this time of year, but jobbers’ stocks are 
generally in good shape and by no means 
redundant. Soft-wool dress fabrics were 
in steady demand, and a moderate busi- 
ness in seasonable makes was done by 
the principal jobbers. Plain and mixed 
tricots continue in good request, and de- 
sirable styles of plaid and striped suitings 
are doing weil in some quarters. Fine 
fancy worsteds, cashmeres, Henriettas, 
serges and plain and striped mohairs are 
in fair demand for the spring trade, and 
low-grade worsteds are reported more 
active by some of the commission houses, 


WOOLEN GOODS AND UNDERWEAR. 


More attention is being given to low- 
grade overcoatings, tho little change is 
noticeable in men’s wear woolens and for 
the better qualities cf overcoatings there 
is little or no demand. Heavy wool cas- 
Simeres and suitings are quiet. Fancy 
tloakings are doing fairly well for the 
time of year, and the most desirable 
Makes are well sold up and steady at cur- 
Tent quotations. Stockinets continue in 
fair request by the manufacturing trade, 
but Jersey cloths remain sluggish. Heavy 
‘Satinets are meeting with more attention, 





mand, but stocks are well in hand and 
prices are steadily maintained. Flannels 
and blankets are in light request but 
steady in price. Agents report a light 
business in wool hosiery and heavy shirts 
and drawers, but some descriptions of 
fancy knit woolens are selling with con- 
siderable freedom, and cardigans are 
roving steadily. Cotton hose and half- 
hose continue in moderate request for the 
coming season, and ribbed and fancy 
cotton underwear are doing fairly well in 
some quarters, tho selections average 
light. The jobbing trade in bosiery goods 
is fair for the time of year. 
FOREIGN GOODS. 


Outside of such goods as are suitable for 
the holiday trade there is very little being 
done in the foreign goods department, 
and even that demand is commencing to 
show signs of waning. The sales, bow- 
ever, for the past few weeks have been 
quite satisfactory, and large quantities of 
goods have gone into the channels of con- 
sumption. Silks of all grades and styles 
still attract attention, and fair orders 
have been received throughout the week. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1888, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 888. 1887. 
Entered at tne port... $1,927,714 $2,037.388 
Thrown on mar«et.... 1,955,974 1,884,201 

Since Jan, ist. 

Enterec ai the port... 123,491,655 119,537,576 
Thrown on markel.... 122,677,665 118,905,555 








READING NOTICES. 


THE INDEPENDENT may reach its sub- 
scribers a few hours late this week and 
next, as our press-rocms will be closed 
both on Christmas ard New Year’s Day. 








TO OUR READERS. 


WE have not in a Jong time received 
so large an accession to our list of sub- 
scribers as during the past week. Our 
friends have sent us a great many large 
clubs in addition to a host of renewals of 
ingle subscriptions. 

We tender our very hearty thanks to 
one and all. 


CLUB RATES. 


Any subseriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
can save money by taking advantage of 
the clubbing rates here given: 





Each. 


Two subscriptions, or two years... .$2.50 
Three - or three years... 2.33 
Four ina or four years.... 2.12 
Five ” or five years.... 2.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of three or four of their friends, 
thus extending the circulation and influ- 
ence of THE INDEPENDENT. 

Our new club offer has become very 
popular and we.are receiving a large 
number of new subscribers as the result. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


We will say to our old subscribers who 
may wish to form a club of five or more 
that, to any one sending us a club or 
five new subscribers for one year each. 
with one remittance we will send an extra 
copy of the paper to any address for 
one year. 

By reference to the prospectus of THE 
INDEPENDENT, printed on the 35th page of 
this paper, it will be seen that we have 
secured the services of some of the fore- 
most writers of this country and Europe 
for the coming year, and we feel that it 
is safe for us to promise that THE INDE- 
PENDENT will be better than ever. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Subscribers, in making up their lists of 
holiday presents, should by no means 
forget that ayear’s subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT is one of the most valuable 
holiday presents that can possibly be 





PERS. 

Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of anumber 
of the most prominent papers and maga- 
zines, with the rates at which we can sup- 
ply them, which are in all cases less than 
publisher’s rates. Rates for those not on 
the list can be obtained by writing to us. 
Schools, libraries, reading-rooms and in- 
dividuals, by subscribing through us, can 
make a handsome saving. 


If any of our subscribers will send us 
the names of such of their friends as they 
think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 

THE INDEPENDENT takes credit to itself 
for being almost the only religious paper 
which does business with its subscribers 
on a cash basis; that is, when the time 
paid for has expired the paper is discon- 
tinued unless an order to renew has pre- 
viously been received. We have found, 
after three or four years’ trialof this play, 
that it works greatly to the satisfactio. 
of our subscribers and ourselves. If any 
of our subscribers find it inconvenient to 
renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do 50. 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE number of real artists among photographers 
is very small indeed. There is much more iu txking 
a photograph of an indivdua! than appears at first 
sight, and this can be dewonstrated vy comparing 
photoraphs made by different pootograpbers. Not 
only is the mere mechanical taking of the photo- 
graph to be considered, but the pose, the front ur side 
of the face taken, tne finish, and a variety of other 
things. 

We have recently examined a large number of 
paoweenngee takeuw by Mr. Charles D. Freoricks, of 

70 Bruadway,this city,and we have beea greatly 
struck with t leir artistic merit. [t is hardly to be 
wondered at, as ee. frredricks is aman of most ex- 
cellent taste aud hes been in the business for so 
ny F years that he has attained great pericction in 
the art. 





MEAT versus SALT. 


SCIENCE teaches us that salt meat has considerably 
less nutritive power then fresh meat. The same 
poate appliesin a higher degree to a number of 
iquid extracts of meat, or so-called beef-tea, or 
bouillops, which are being offered to the Amei ican 
public at prices entirely out of proportion to their real 
nutritive value. According to analysis by Dr. Ku- 
do:ph Sendtner, published by the Koyal Analytical 
Institute of Manich, most of these liquid ex.racts 
contain only a very small proportion of real extract 
of meat, but an enormous quantity of salt, witn the 
addition of some flavoring ingredients like celery, or 
similar stuff, and in wy! five different sorts, Dr. 

— obtained the to lowing results: 
0.1 et Seutawes as one unit of extract of 


oe Cone ‘to 1.62. 

lh —_ 

5, the real Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat being equal to 6.20 

And in calculating, the quantity of salt added to the 


different aaem; 
No. 1 contains 77.63 per cent. 
SS a 


“ 3 “ 52.68 
“4 “ 439 0C«* 
bo 5 (the Comp?ny’s Extract) contains no added salt 
tall. This proves to a certainty that the consumer, 
in using these various sorts of liquid extracts of 
meut (bouillons), pays taainly fora very strong solu- 
tion of common ‘sult, slightiy flavored with some ex- 
tract of meat, and some other ingredients of vo nutri- 
tive value. Keef-tea mace from Liebig Company's 
Extract of Meat is, therefore, of far greater nutritive 
value asa stimulant, and infiuitely cheaper at pres- 
sent retail prices. Purchasers should be sure to get 
tne genuine with signature of vustus von Leibig in 
blue ink on the label.—Ex. 


. 








ESTABLISHED 38 YEARS. 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER. 


SEAL GOODS OF 
MUFFS, BOAS, SCARFS AND CAPES, 
IN SABLE, MINK, LYNX, MONKEY, BEAVER. 
Gents’ Furs a Specialty. 


A FULL LINE OF RUGS AND ROBES, INCLUD- 
ING BENGAL TIGERS AND POLAR BEARS, 


AT LOWEST POSSIBLE PRICES. 


HENRY SIEDE, 


The 14th Street Furrier. 
14 West 14th St., New York, 


Between 5th and Gth Avenues. 
EP SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TONNELE & WELLCOME, 


739 Sixth Avenue and 42d &t., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Amateur Photo Supplies, 
ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Use “*T & W.”’ Toning Bath. 
Use **T, & W.’’ Developer. 
ALL MAKES OF 


CAMERAS, LENSES, PLATES, ETC. 


IN STOCK. 
SEND FOR PRICE LIST 








20 West i4th St.,N. Y. 


Here’s aline of Ladies’ Suitings, 4 inches wide, 
every thread fine wool, that the maker never dreamed 
would sell for less than $1 to $1.25. Our price is 
59c,. Noroom totell you why we can sell them at 
h»eif. Colorings and mixtures in great variety of 
combinations. 

Another new lot of Dress Goods opened this week. 
Hundreds of custemers a'reauy know all about this 
last shrivel in price: 

40 inch Ladies’ Cloth, all wool, 29 cents. 

40 inch Henriettas, all —_— hew colorings, 29cents. 

Black Henriett ‘s, 39 cents up. 

We can help you to nearly everything in Dry Goods. 

_Prompt an: and careful attention to mail orders. 


BLANKETS, BLANKETS, BLANKETS. 
5,000 PAIRS 


WHITE, SCARLET AND GRAY 


BLANEETS. 


FULL ASSORTMENT OF SIZES AND QUALITIES 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


H. P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


20 CANAL STREET, BET. BROADWAY AND 
CENTER STREET, NEW YORK. 
ing so ex eedingly faivnful that 
in most cases “Eciipse” circu- 
lars have been taken for orcinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application 
. FLLIX F. DAUS & CO., 


98 Rroadway. New York 


Hutchinson's Best Made Gloves 


4 For driving or street wear. Made with 
ia care from selected calf.kid,dogskin buck- 
@ skin‘and chever¢tte,and warranted. Tnose 
wishing serviceable gloves and to save 
money, send stamp to the manufacturer 
for his book about gloves and how to get 
«them Established in 1éf2. 


JOUN C., HUTCHINSON, 
Johnatewn. N.Y, 


Silk Novelties, 


JAMES McCREERY & Co. 
have received a Special Im- 
portation of Rich Novelties 
in White with Silver, White 
with Gold, Black with Silver, 
Black with Gotd and all Black 
Brocade and Brocatelle ef- 
fects. 

Write to us for Samples 
and prices. 
Broadway and 11th Street, 

New York. 








“THE ECLIPSE 
COPYING APPARATCS. 
Ove thousand cop'es in black. No 
special pen, n sperial Paper. no 

stencil required. Tre * kclipse "’ 
reproduces the natural hand writ- 














GReATAMenche c oP RDI Ews 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to get 
7S eae for our celebrated 

ea d Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 








ComMPANY 


Gold Band Moss Rose T ones Set, Watch, Brass L amp, 
or Webster's Diction rai For full Anertis ulars address 
+5 ie. GRE. AT AMERICA mA 


»., 
| and 33 Vesey st. ‘New York. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBU RGU, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat” Cases s and Cabinets, Ch Chases, Stands. ete 


Engravers’ CURKEY Box WooD, Machinists 
East « cor. FULTON & DUTCH Sts. New York. 


THE FINEST MADE 


COLBURN’S | 


“PHILADELPHIA 


[MUS TARD 


pKING 





OF GONDIMENTS, | 


SPECMEN COPIES. 


Any Subscriber of 


THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a speci- 
men copy of the paper sent to a 
friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 
BINDERS 
FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Price Reduced. See page 31, 
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JSusurance. =“ 


THE BRITISH EQUITABLE. 


One of the London insurance journals 
furnishes an interesting sketch of the ‘Old 
Equitable” of England, which, altho not 
actually the oldest company now doing life 
insurances business, is the oldest company 
in the world that can properly be called 
such, since it was the first to adopt rates 
based upon age. The Equitable began in 
1756, in a meeting of seven persons, which 
was adjourned from week to week until 
the number of persons interested reached 
a hundred. A pamphlet issued in 1769 by 
the society says that the project was first 
started by Mr. James Dodson, in conge- 
quence of his having been refused admis- 
sion by the Amicabie as being above the 
the then maximum age allowed (45), and 
as he was acquainted with the tables of 
Dr. Halley, which date from 1693. he was 
prepared to advocate a system of found- 
ing payments upon age: on the other 
hand, Mr. James Morgan, the Equitable’s 
actuary in 1828-9, about that time issned 
a pamphlet in which he credits the start- 
ing of the society to “the justly cele- 
brated Dr. Simpson,” who had in some 
lectures recommended a more scientific 
foundation. Still another name has been 
put forward as claimant for this distine- 
tion. 

The first premium rates for several ages 
are given below, compared with the high- 
est and lowest now in use in Great Britain 
for the same ages, on ordinary life poli- 


cies: 
Age 20. Age #®. Ave WwW igye 50 
Equitable $14.20 © $18.45 2545 —-$NV.8I 
, .. 12.25 14.92 19,25 26.86 
Other offices 0 9.12 12.58 17.64 


These ftigures— which are a jittle over- 
stated, being for convenience taken at $5 
to the £—snow that there has been a con- 
siderable decline since 1764, and that the 
pioneers properly. put their erroron the 
side of safety. 

About 1770, the celebrated Dr. Price ap- 
peared on thescene. He was by profession 
a Unitarian preacher, but had an insatia- 
ble bent toward mathematics. He was 
the author of the Northampton mortality 
tables, so well known to the insurance 
profession, and heseems to have had greut 
influence with the Equitable, altho there 
is Lo record of his having 1eceived any 
pay. His nephew, Mr. William Morgan, 
became chief officer of the society in 1775 
and remained such for fifty-five years, 
being succeeded in 1830 by his son Ar- 
thur, who held it forty years and died only 
five days atter his retirement. As actu- 
ary (thisbeing understood by * chief offi- 
cer”) Mr. J. W. Stephenson has served ever 
since, so that three men have covered 109 
years of the Equitable’s history. 

in 1780 appearcd new mortality tables, 
which the society at once adopted, pub- 
lishing revised rates in 1782. These were 
much lower, and the reiuction in pre- 
mium income became so great at 
once that we may infer the reduction to 
have been applied to existing as well as 
to new business. Lapses were frequent, as 
many as one out of seven of policies is- 
sued from 1770 to 1787 becoming forfeited: 
the “profits” insured to the persistent 
members, In 1776, when the first regular 
investigation was made, the policies in 
force were only 912, and out of assets of 
$300,000 over half was surptus. In 1784, 
the policies avere 1,608, insuring $3,600,- 
000, and carrying $115,000 in premiums, 
Three years later, the business had in- 
creased one-half, and a stimulus was giv- 
en by declaring a reversionary dividend on 
existing policies; thenceforward the prog- 
ress was rapid. In 1793the insurance in 
force was over $15,000,000, and again, out 
of $1,510,000 only $495 ,000 was distributed. 
Says the sketch: 

‘“* The channels of investment suitable for 
life insurance were very restricted during 
the early and in the flourishing days of the 
Equita le. Railway debentures, municipal 
bonds, and colonial securities were not then. 
The choice lay between British Government 
stocks and mortgages on real estate, and it 
was in the former that the large accumula- 
tions of the society were almost entirely 
invested. The national debt of this coun- 
try is of no older date than 1689—in 16097 it 





only amounted to £5,000,000, and it was not 
till 1727 that it reached £52,000,000; declining 
in 1743 to 246,500,000, from which point it 
rose at one time with alarming rapidity, 
till 1817, when it was at the highest point 
it ever attained—viz., £816,311,940. At the 
time the Equitable commenced, the price 
of consols was fluctuating from 75 to 89, 
that being the rangein only one year. In 
1792 the rise and fall was as much as 25 per 
cent. As the society progressed the strain 
upon public credit for war purposes caused 
at times great depression, some of the 
quotations of three per cent. stock being as 
low as 4714 (August, 1798). This told tales 
later on, when the large holdings of the 
society were worth in the marketa vast deal 
more than their average cost; but it was, 
in reality, only a source of embarrassment, 
seeing that the stocks were not going to be 
realized, and it was perilous in the valua- 
tions to take them at the price of the day, 
when (as was actually the case cn one occa- 
sion) a fall of 20 per cent. might follow the 
declaration of a bonus; but, owing to the 
method of computation and the chary dis- 
tribution of surplus, even this was no real 
danger to the Equitable Society. Still, 
altbo on the whole this great society, no 
doubt, gained largely on balance by their 
government stocks, and, notwithstanding 
the security of the income (not the full 
capital), the convertibility (at some price 
or other), and the ‘sweet simplicity’ of the 
three per cents., and the other points which 
have been urged in their favor by Mr. 
Baylis and others, the thoughtful verdict 
of actuaries and financiers for life insur- 
ance falls in with the words of Mr. Morgan, 
who said in 1825: ‘What reliance can be 
placed onthe permanent value of a property 
so fluctuating?’ And again, ‘From what 
source can the society’s capital be supplied 
when, in addition to depreciation, a consid- 
erable part of the capital has been alienated 
(allocated by way of fixed reversionary 
bonus) on the vain presumption of its 


always retaining its present value?’ 
While the premium income of an 
office keeps on constantly and largely 


increasing, funds would not be wanting 
to meet the contracts at maturity; 
but no such condition can be predicated at 
any time, the hypothesis of liquidation 
must always be present, however remote 
the fact may appear, and there can be no 
doubt that the bulk of the investments of 
a life office shou!d be placed upon securi- 
ties that are not only free from risk but 
free also from the danger of any material 
diminution in the amount of capital en- 
gaged.”’ 


In 1815, the directors feared the inrush 
of new business would actually swamp 
the society. and they madea new rule, 
which still continues, that future distri- 
butions should apply only toa given num- 
ber of the oldest policies on the books. 
The effect was to bring the number of 
new policies, which had for thirteen years 
averaged 733 per year, down to 423 per 
year during the next seven years, and 
finally it became clear that new members 
must be invited rather than discouraged. 
There are now less than 4,000 policies in 
force altogether. In 1819, there were 
9,650, and the surplus was $16,000,000, of 
which two-thirds was apportioned among 
8,340 policies, some of the oldest being 
thus increased 400 per cent. Inthetwenty 
years ending with 1823, the society re- 
ceived $37,299,010 in premiums and $18,- 
714,835 in interest; it paid $25,298,090 for 
claims and bonuses, and $2,301,195 for 
surrenders. The expenses for this whole 
term were only $806,740, but income taxes 
bad taken nearly as much more, so that 
fer every pound sterling for legitimate ex- 
penditure the tax-gatherer seized nineceen- 
and-sixpence more. At that date (1824) 
the investments consisted of $43,550,000 
in the Funds at par, and $4,781,180 on 
mortgage. Says the sketch: 


‘In the following year the mean price of 
consols was over 90, and showed a gain on 
the Equitable as against the average of the 
twenty years, of perhaps 30 or 40 per cent. 
Fresh schemes were propounded for grant- 
ing the existing members increased benefits, 
and it taxed the ingenuity of directors and 
actuary to resist the sharing-up proclivities 
of the members—riches are a great snare, 
There was a great congestion, no doubt, with 
plenty of self-constituted physicians to cure 
it, and all by the then familiar process of 
blood letting. But if the members—and 
some who were not members—are open to 
the charge of over-meddling and greed, the 
manager showed an obstinate conservatism 
and utter inability to see that time, and re- 
search, and experience, might bring about 





as great improvements on their system as 
their society had introduced in the first in- 
stance. The actuary seemed to havea mor- 
bid horror of commissions, taking a very 
one-sided view of that question, and he 
promptly stigmatized as ‘‘quackery’’ the 
proposal to adjust premiums to impaired 
lives, 

‘The story of this society is thus brougbt 
duwn to comparatively modern times, in 
which it stands with an exemplary history 
aod monumental position, amoung a host of 
competitors, many of them soon to pass it 
inthe race. It will suffice for our present 
purpose to tabulate the successive valuation 
exhibits, which picture the culmination 
and decline of what has been the largest as 
well as the oldest of European life associa- 
tions, The figures have been already given 
for 1819; the subsequent valuations were as 
follows: 


Policies. Amount. Funds, Bonus. 
1829... 8,867 £12,417,650 £10.411,540 £3.408 562 
1839.... 7,481 14,080,247 10,689,952 2,969,502 
1849.... 6,044 8,305,495 8,858,047 2,113,372 
1859.... 4,679 6.262.000 6,564,671 1,514,066 
1869.... 3,735 4,911,496 4,609,756 1,155,339 
1879.... 5,955 4,886,835 4,246,474 1 251,876 


** A comparison of funds with the amount 
at risk indicates at once the presence of a 
great over-provision for liabilities and the 
figures of the last decenpium show that 
business was then stationary after a severe 
reaction; since 1879 there has been a contin- 
uous reduction. Had a different policy 
been adopted fifty years ago, the then high 
tide of prosperity might still have main- 
tained: but it is no use to fiod fault with 
the old society for not having been all that, 
we now know, it might have been. It 
stands a movument of British enterprise, 
of British stedfastness and perseverance, 
and, we may add, of British obstinacy and 
prejudice.” 
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A RETRACTION. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of June 28th, 1888, 
we published a list of 108 co-operative 
life insurance associations as having failed 
since the first day of January, 1883. In- 
cluded in the list was the Union Mutual 
Life Association, of Boston, Mass. This 
Association under date of December 20th 
writes, asking us to retract the statement, 
We therefore take pleasure in saying that 
to the best of our belief they are still 
doing business. 








INSURANCE. 





THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. Co., 
OF NEW YORK, 


1850. (37 YEARS.) 1887. 


Generali Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory. to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 


‘AMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
8. Y. WEMPLE. Secretary. 
N. @TERRINS. Actnarv 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ORME iit ten cictsarasiitpahincccencane 


1888. 






Unpaid Losses a 
Net Surplus 


TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. Ist. 1888) ........... $3,175,862 19 
OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice-l’resident. 
EZRA T. CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 
Secretar: As: ‘stant Secretary. 
Agency Department : 
GeuRGE F, REGER, Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB, 


27 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every priicy-holder a stockholder and eptitieg to 
participate in distributions of surpius. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all POlictes, ang 
€o tains the most liberal features ever before Offered, 
Kiamins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President, 
HENRY 8S, LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HA}B.E, Secretary. 





THE 


Fidelity and Casualty Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway, N, Y, 
CAPITAL, $250,000.00. 


ASSETS, $736,082.55, 
Issues Surety Bonés guaranteeing the fidelity 
of persons in positions of trust, such as Employees 
of Railroads, Banks, etc., also Administrators, Guar. 
dians, etc. 
Issues Accident Policies, containing all mod. 
ern features. 
Also Plate Glass and Boiler Policies o 


approved forms. 
OFFICERS: 


WM, M. RICHARDS, Pres’t, 
Geo, F. SEWARD, Vice-Pres’t, 
ROBERT J. HILLAS, Secretary, 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BEnJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
EE ninnnveneneri soe 8,199,262 4 
Gaies............-- 1g:4ku.oss 23 

Total Surplus.........82,593,348 16 


The attention of the public ts called to the New 
Feature in Life Insurance a‘opted by this Com. 
pany. of issuing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
game premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pel. 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual! distri. 
bution of surplus, «nd are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1830. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values 
dorsed on every peer. 

Pamphlets = anatory of the New Feature may be 
had on application at Company’s Office. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE BOSTON. 
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J. M,. ALLEN, President, 
WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850, 
261, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 








GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
0. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWKIGHT. Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


Increase In assets OVeT............000. 100.000 
Increase in new bnsiness........ 40 per cent. 





POLICIES INCOM TS EAID Feompriy 
TEN DAYS’ GRACE. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
The most liberal and equitable contract consistent 
with recognized business principles. 


GOOD AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
y. are invited te address J. S. GAFFNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at Home Office. 








THE LEADING COMPANY. IN ITS SPECIAL 


FIELD, IN THE WORLD. 


WILLIAM K. LOTHROP, President. 


WILLIAM E. MIDGLEY, Vice-President. 


VINCENT R. SCHENCK, Secretary. 


RICH’D K. SHELDON, Treasurer. 


Home Office in the 
EQUITABLE BUILDING. 


The Blanket Policy issued by this Company 
eovers every hazard of a Boiler Explosion. 
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Equitable Tontine Polic 


—_———_ ooo 


September 15th, 1873, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society issued a policy on the life 
of a resident of New York thirty years of age. 
It was a life policy, its premiums payable in 
fifteen annual payments, and on the Tontine 
plan. The total premium for fifteen years 
amounted to $5,364. 

¢ ua 1888: 


This is. a return 


Here is the result September 15th, 
A cash value of $6,567.70. 





; 


in cash to the policy-holder of $122.45 for 





wi $100 paid in premiums, and is in addi- 
tion to the protection furnished to his family 
the fifteen 
He could have taken a paid-up policy 
for $15,860. F 


of $10,000 of assurance during 





years. 


This would secure a return in 


cash to the policy-holder’s heirs of $295.70 for 


each $100 paid in premiums. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


DOES A 


LARGER BUSINESS, 


HOLDS A 


LARGER SURPLUS, 


GIVES A 
Better Contract, 
And Pays its Losses More Promptly 


THAN ANY OTHER LIFE ASSURANCE 
) 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Assets Over . . 


EVERY DESIRABLE 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


. $118,000,000 


ISSUES 


FORM OF POLICY. 





IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 





1845 - - 

1855 - - 

1865 - - 

18735 - - 

1885 - - 

Jan. 1, 1886 - - 
“ 61, 1887 - - 
‘6 6S OIR8BS - - 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 


The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1845: 


‘ $97,490.34 
, 2,850,077.56 
‘ 12,235,407.86 
. 72,446,970.06 
-  103,876,178.51 
-  108,908,967,51 
- 114,181,963.24 

118.806.851.88 





OFFICE OF THK 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, eubmit the folllowing Statement of its afatrs 
on the 3ist of December, 1887. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1887, to 3ist December, 1887......... $3,642,969 09 

Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 





Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1887 to 3ist December, 1887..............+5 $3,672,331 21 


Losses paid during the same 
PETERS. cocccccseccoces ccosece $1,509,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
788,846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
viz . 


United States and ate of New York 


Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.565 0u 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..  1,559.100 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company 

Gna AB. 2 ccccocccocccoccsccsscocesesce 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
Cash in Bank.......sccccccecesceceeseseesees 218,192 40 

ATRTTEB. cccccccccccccccccctoccs coccccscocse $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth og ebruary next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
TRUSTEES: 

. JONES BLES P. BURDETT 
Wit’ H MOORE PENRYE, HAWLEY, 
A. A. RAVE CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW JAMES G. DE FORES' 
WM. STURG HARLESD. LEVERICH 
B NJAMIN ELD, JOHN L. RIKER, 

SIAH 0. EORGE BLISS, 


CE G W'D FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. THOMAS MAITLAND, 
aaa NE JAMES BENLETT, 
Joa D- HEWLETT, 


GEGRKGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM H. WHBB, 


LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
OHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 





A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 











‘Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orrices, (New YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Gontineotsi | Brooklyn cor. Court and Montague 
ildings and No. 6 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 


Reserve. ample for all peering 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,000 00 
a ia sa esseten icecaeanite 920,997 61 








Total Assets, Jan, 1st,18SS8, $4,875,623 03 


This company conducts ite business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
a. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 





WM. L. ANDREWS. RICHARD A McOURDY 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD M 
GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. ORK 
AIRAM BARNEY JNO. L. RIKE 
HENRY WE! N i. REI ED, 
CHARLES. H. BOOTH. ALFRED K 

W. CORLIES Wa. M. RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

Bb. CHITTENDEN HENRY F. SPAULDING 
JOHN H, EARLE WM. A. S 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE 


SER,’ 
AURELIUS B. HULL. THEO )DOR E F. VAIL, 


WM. H. HURLBUT. J. D. VERMILYR. 
BRADISH JOHNSON, JACOB WENDELL, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


WASHINGTON 


ao INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 
- A, BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forteitable dividends te 
keep their policies in 
~ force. 

See Charter. 

OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 














Reserve for 
Surplus over all Liabilities . 


ASSETS, Janti 401 un 
— THOS. H. ryt MERY, a 
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Old and Young. 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 








BY MARGARET CROSBY. 





AWAY with vain Philcsopby, 

With puzzling Creed and Theory! 
And give me while endures life’s span 
A simple love for God and man: 


A love as of a little child, 

Who smiles because its Father smiled: 
The love a brother’s hurt that cures, 
That bears, believes, hopes and endures. 


Let me my closest duties see 

So clear, that working patiently 

To finish them, I have no time 

To mark my brother’s fault or crime. 


Let me not headlong rush on fate, 
But Time’s unraveling process wait; 
Enjoy the sun which shines for all, 
And glean life’s manna if it fall, 


Remembering I am but a part, 

In heeding thus my human heart, 

Which cares for what is sweet and near, 
Of the same Love that moves each sphere, 


And sent its law to rule on earth, 

When Love transcendent here had birth; 
That, tho this finite life must die, 

Love conquers still Mortality. 

New BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


in 
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A FLASH OF LIGHTNING. 








BY WILLIAM WESTALL. 


L, 

‘** You want to know how I made my for- 
tune. Well, I made it by a flash of light- 
ning.” 

The speaker was George Dampier, an 
old friend whom I had lost sight of for 
many years, and met accidentally only a 
few days before in Fleet Street, when he 
asked me to spend an evening with him. 

‘* Yes,” he repeated, ‘‘ my fortune was 
made by a flash of lightning. It was no 
great amount at first—no Monte Cristo- 
like tind; no ‘ Treasure Island’ or ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines’ business—yet enough to 
lift me out of the mire and make me rich 
beyond my wildest dreams.” 

As if to lend emphasis to his words, my 
friend glanced significantly round the 
apartment in which we were sitting—a 
handsome library; the shelves were filled 
with costly books, the walls covered with 
high-priced paintings; onthe mantelpiece 
were rare bronzes; and the room, as well 
as the rest of the house, was as cosy and 
comfortable as good taste and lavish ex- 
penditure could make it. 

‘** Your lines have indeed fallenin pleas- 
ant places,” I said, following his glance 
and answering his thoughts. 
should be a happy man, Dampier.” 

‘* Well, I do not think I am very miser- 
able, thanks to that opportune flash of 
lightning. I suppose you would 
like to know how it all came to pass.” 

*“*Very much. I have often wondered.” 

‘*So have I—at my good fortune, 
Well, I will tell you, and you will wonder 
more when—but first of all”—ringing the 
bell—*‘ first of all we must have coffee. 
It soothes the mind and predisposes to 
conversation.” 

The next moment there entered a foot- 
man, bringing a silver tray, on which 
were a silver coffee-pot of antique design, 
two exquisite china cups, and a sugar- 
bowl that would have made a collector 
die of envy. 

‘“*If I like one thing more than anoth- 
er,” observed my friend as he sipped the 
aromatic coffee—‘if [like one thing more 
than another, it is repose, the absence of 
discordant sounds, freedom from racket 
and worry. I had enough of all that 
when I was in Lower Thames Street.” 


** You 


‘In that ship-chandler’s place, you 
mean?” 
‘Yes, in that ship-chandlers place, 


where I was aclerk at thirty shillings a 
week,” 

**And when I first made your acquaint- 
ance I never thought— A flash of light- 
ning, you say.” 

‘“‘A timely reminder. If we let our- 
selves drift into a desultory conversation 
about thing. in general, we shall never 
get tothe point. So now for the story— 





all about the flash of lightning which 
evolved wealth from my poverty, and 
made glorious the winter of my discon- 
tent. 

‘*For when you first knew me, ten 
years ago, I was both poor and discon- 
tented. I occupied a very subordinate 
position in old Tarleton’s office (Old Tar- 
bucket, we generally called Lim). I dis- 
liked my work; I hated Old Tarbucket 
and his sons, and I saw no prospect of a 
rise.. My salary, as I have already men- 
tioned, was thirty shillings a week, and 
even for this pittance I had to toil from 
nine to five—on busy days from nine to 
eight. Thirty shillings a week for a man 
of good family, aspiring views, and mas- 
ter of three languages! 

‘I might say of noble family. If I 
chose, I could call myself ‘marquis’—and 
rightfully, by right of birth. You look 
surprised; but itis quite true. My great- 
great-grandfather, the Marquis de Dam- 
piére (name now anglicized into Dampier), 
owned large estates in St. Domingo, and 
was the wealthiest planter in the island. 
He perished in the insurrection of the 
blacks in the year 1792—perished with 
every member of his family save one, my 
great-zrandfather, then little more than a 
lad, who succeeded in escaping to 
Jamaica. After undergoing. many hard- 
ships, he reached London early in the cen- 
tury. and eventually became a dancing- 
master and teacher of French and Spanish; 
for the estates in St. Domingo had been 
confiscated by the black Government, 
and all his kinsfolk there and in France 
either guillotined or killed in action. My 
great-grandfather married an English- 
woman, by whom he had several children; 
but neither he, nor my grandfather, nor 
my father, who adopted his grandfather’s 
profession and inherited his connection, 
ever emerged from the obscurity into 
which they had fallen. It was all they 
could do to educate their children and 
keep the wolf from the door; and when 
old Tarbucket (whose thick-witted sons 
had been his pupils) offered to take me 
into his office, my father was delighted 
beyond measure. For having taught me 
both French and Spanish, the dear man 
thought that in anything connected with 
shipping I was sure to succeed, and he 
was so far right that my linguistic knowl- 
edge did give me the first ‘leg up.’ Tho 
it did not make my fortune, it opened up 
the way to fortune. 

‘As I have already mentioned, the 
family estates in St. Domingo were con- 
fiscated by the blacks. When the mas- 
sacre took place, the chateau, sugar mills 
and the rest were burnt to the ground, 
and my great-grandfather escaped with 
little more than the clothes on his back. 
But he told my grandfather, who told my 
father, who told me, that shortly before 
the blacks attacked Beau Rivage the Mar- 
quis de Dampiére hid away in the park an 
iron box containing, as he believed, jew- 
els, coin and important papers. My great- 


grandfather had, unfortenately, no clue | 
to the spot, for he was the youngest mem- | 
ber of the family, and two days later | 


came the end. He had merely heard the 
marquis mention that he had hidden in 
the park certain valuables and papers, 
and that besides himself only Victor (his 
eldest son, afterward killed) and ‘le gros 
Erancois’ knew the secret and could find 
the spot. 

‘** Big Francis’ wasa faithful and fa- 
vored slave, the marquis’s body-servant, 
and devotedly attached to his master and 
his master’s family. 

‘*Nothing very tangible in all this; 
nothing even hopeful. Nevertheless, both 
my grandfather and my father hoped that 
some time or other the hidden treasure 
would come to light. Nay, I verily be- 
lieve that could either of them have af- 
forded the expense he would have set out 
in search of the iron box, without having 
the vaguest idea where it had been hid- 
den,and ignorant whether Big Francis 
had not escaped the massacre and appro- 
priated the treasure. 

‘*T listened to their arguments, which 
were merely the echo of their wishes, 
without sharing in their illusion. I even 
doubted whether my great-great-grand- 
father, the marquis, ever had buried any 
of his valuables, and I was very much 





disposed to regard the entire story asa 
myth imagined by his son and adopted by 
his son’s descendants, 

** But, as will be seen in the sequel, my 
ancestors’ credulity was more justified 
than my unbelief. 

**Qld Tarbucket, being a ship’s chan- 
dler, had naturally much to do with sea- 
faring people; and there came one day to 
the warehouse a black sailor, with an 
order for goods, who knew so little Eng- 
lish that he could not make himself un- 
derstood, whereupon I, as the linguist of 
the establishment, was sent for to inter- 
pret. 

‘** He was a fine, well-proportioned, and, 
barring his complexion, a good‘looking 
fellow, and held the position of steward 
on board the Spanish-owned brig, ‘ San- 
tissima Trinidada,’ which had brought a 
eargo of sugar from Havana to the 
Thames. 

“IT tried him in Spanish and French, 
and found that he spoke both; but, ob- 
serving that French was his mother 
tongue, he elected to use it. 

‘*After the steward had given his 
orders, he asked me to accompany him to 
Leadenhall Street, where he had business 
to transact which he would find it very 
difficult to put through without the help 
of an interpreter. 

**T repeated this request to old Tar- 
bucket, who gruffly assented. I do not 
think it was in him to grant a favor gra- 
ciously. 

‘** Yes, you may go,’ he said; ‘the fel- 
low has given us a good order; but stay 
away no longer than you can help. When 
you waste your time you are wasting my 
money.’ 

‘* Muttering a malediction on the mean 
old skinflint, I went out with the steward 
and we wended toward Leadenhall Street. 
When the business that took him there 
was dispatched, he pronosed that we 
should lunch together. Being in no 
hurry to return to the ‘shop,’ I accepted 
the invitation with pleasure, and we be- 
took ourselves to the dining-parlor of a 
neighboring inn. 

***T beg your pardon for asking so rude 
a question,’ said thesteward, after we had 
‘ordered,’ ‘but I should like, if you will 
kindly tell it me, to know your name. 
You have been very kind, and I like to 
remember the names of those who have 
befriended me.’ 

***George Dampiére!’ (pronouncing it 
in the French fashion). 

‘** Mille tonnerres! -You! My name! 
Iasked your name!’ exclaimed the Negro, 
with a startled look. 

*“*And I have told you my name— 
George Dampicre.’ 

***Tt cannot be your name. You are 
amusing yourself at my expense.’ 

**It is my name, andI am not amus- 
ing myself at your expense. I was never 
more serious in my life,’ I answered, 
rather sharply, for the man’s manner 
was beginning to annoy me. 

«But Georges Dampiére ! 
name.’ 

***T don’t know anything about that; 
but Iam sure itis mine. {[t is you who 
are amusing yourself at my expense.’ 

‘**T should not dare to take so great a 
liberty, monsieur. I assure you, in all 
earnestness, that Georges Dampiére is 
also my name.’ 

***So there are two George Dampiéres 
in the world. Nothing very wonderful 
in that, especially as my family is of 
French origin, and you are a French- 
man.’ 

*** You are 
French.’ 

*** But you said a little while ago that 
French is your mother tongue.’ 

‘-*That does not make France my na- 
tive land. Iama native of St. Domin- 
go.’ 

*** You are! So was great-grandfather. 
The same name, too. Did you ever hear 
of a plantation called Beau Rivage, some 
twenty leagues from Port-au-Prince, once 
the property of the Marquis de Dampiére, 
who was killed in the rising of 1792? 

*** Hear of him! I should think so, in- 
deed. Why, my grandfather was his 
house steward and body-servant.’ 

“*His name? Your grandfather’s 
name?’ 


It is my 


mistaken. I am _ not 
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“‘Frangois, generally called le grog . 


Francois. He lived to be over a hundred 
and died only a few years ago.’ 

‘*T knew now how my black namesake 
had come by his name. West Indian 
slaves, having no surnames of their own, 
adopted their master’s, and ‘ Georges’ 
was a common name among the Dam- 
piéres. There might be truth in the story 
of the hidden treasure, after all. Could 
this man know anything about it? 

‘“** Your name is Dampiére,’ he said, 
after a short pause; ‘your great-grand- 
father was a creole of St. Domingo. Can 
it be that you are a descendant of the old 
marquis ? 

‘*** Unquestionably, the old marquis, as 
you call him, was my grandfather’s 
grandfather.’ And then I gave the grand- 
son of le gros Francois, a brief sketch of 
my family history, which done, I inquired 
whether he had heard anything of the 
hiding of an irun box, a day or two be- 
fore the attack on the chateau. 

*** Yes; often has my grandfather told 
me of the hiding of that box, how he and 
the marquis put it in a hole at the root of 
a mahogany tree in the park, and how 
they marked the tree with a cross, and 
took its bearings, so that they might 
easily find it again.’ 

‘**And did your grandfather find it 
again?” 

ne 

“¢ Why ? 

*** Because he couldn't.’ 

** * How was that?” 

‘** Probably because his memory was 
at fault; as he himself thought, because 
the place had changed so much. After 
the murder of the marquisand his family, 
my grandfather, to avoid sharing their 
fate, was compelled to go to another part 
of the country. His crime was having 
been on good terms with his master, and 
trying to save his master’s life aud protect 
his property. When my grandfather re- 
turned to Beau Rivage two or three years 
later, the ruins of the chateau and other 
buildings were hardly discoverable. Gar- 
dens and park were swallowed up by the 
forest, and among the multitude of trees 
which had sprung up since his departure 
he failed to spot the particular one in 
which the box had been hidden. Many 
a time and oft we sought it—he and I 
and my father—and always in vain.’ 

‘“** Has anybody else found it, think 
you? 

***T am sure not. The secret has been 
too well kept.’ / 

*** You know the locality?’ 

*** Thoroughly.’ 

‘** And have a general idea where this 
tree was supposed to be?’ 

““*My grandfather said it was a ma- 
hogany tree, as nearly as possible nine 
hundred feet due east of the chateau.’ 

*** And is it still possible to find the site 
of the chateau? 

«Certainly. The spot is marked by a 
pile of masonry.’ 

*** And yet youcould not find that box!’ 
I exclaimed, excitedly. ‘It must be 
found—it shall be found, Monsieur Dam- 
piére, even tho we have to cut down every 
tree within a mile of the place.’ 

‘* You are very rich, then?’ responded 
my black namesake, smiling grimly. 

*** Rich! Why should you think so?’ 

*** Because to cut down a square mile 
of forest would cost a small fortune. 
You don’t know what a tropical forest is 
like, Evento cut down one hard wood tree 
is no joke. To demolish trees, moreover, 
would attract attention and rouse suspi- 
cion; and even tho you found the box, 
you would probably be deprived of it, and 
something much more valuable—your 
life. Nevertheless, Monsieur le Marquis, 
I would not dissuade you from the ente1- 
prise. You may have la bonne chance— 
fortune may favor the new-comer. But 
we must be both cautious and secret. I 
say ‘‘ we,” because you would probably 
like me to accompany you.’ 

***T should indeed; but the Marquis de 
Dampi€re, as you just now called me, is 
poor—a fact which in my excitement I had 
forgotten. My pay is thirty shillings a 
week; my savings do not amount to five 
pounds, and for this undertaking I should 
require at least a hundred.’ 

‘4*So you would, Unfortunately, 1 
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so am pOOT, otherwise I should only be 
igo happy — ; 

«sWouldn’t it be possible to work my 
my out to St. Domingo? I don’t care in 
gbat capacity,” I exclaimed, eagerly; for 
the desire to find the box had now taken 
frm hold of me. I had got it on my 

‘I wouldeven go as commen sea- 
pan, stoker, anything. Once on thespot 
it would not be difficult to make the 


«‘More difficult than you think, per- 
However— Listen! I have an 
ides. Spanish ships still sometimes carry 
spercargoes. Ours died shortly after 
javing Cuba, and tho Captain Mendez 
did not intend to provide him with a suc- 
cessor, an Englishman conversant with 
ycounts and three languages— Shall 
[ speak to him? After calling at Santan- 
der we shall almost certainly make anoth- 
er voyage to the West Indies.’ 

“‘Speak to him, by ail means. Iam 
greatly obliged to you for the suggestion.’ 

«“‘The pay won’t be much. These 
Spanish skippers are terribly close-fisted.’ 

«“*T leave that entirely to you. I will 
takeanything.’ 

“*Good. I shall speak to Captain 
Mendez when I get back to the ship, and 
to-morrow call at your office and let you 
snow the result.’ 


Il. 


“The result was that the master of the 
‘Santissima Trinidada’ offered to take 
me aS supercargo, at two pounds a 
month, an offer with which I eagerly 
closed. 

“When I gave old Tarbucket notice 
he seemed very much surprised, and of- 
fered, if I would stay, to raise my salary 
jotwo pounds a weck, I said I would 
not stay if he were togive me ten pounds 
a week, whereupon he called me—a 
young fool, paid me a month’s salary, and 
discharged me on the spot. 

“This was better than I expected. After 
slling a few odds and ends which I 
should have no use for on board ship, and 
drawing my savings from the bank, I 
foond myself, for the first time in my 
life, the possessor of fifteen pounds in 
crisp bank-notes, and went to sea witha 
light heart. 

“But the ‘Santissima Trinidada’ was 
not exactly an Elysium. Sbe was dirty 
beyond belief; all the food was rank with 
garlic, all the men smelt of it. I was 
nearly eaten up by fleas and other blood- 
thirsty insects; my wretched little cabin 
was black with cockroaches, and tats 
traced over my bed while I slept. At first 
Ithought I should have gone mad; buta 
man may get used to anything. By the 
time we reached Santander I was re- 
signed, if not quite happy, and as resolute 
a ever to persevere in my search for the 
iron box. 

“After a long stay at Santander— 
where we received an advance of pay— 
we sailed for Santiago de Cuba witha 
miscellaneous cargo, and then (as the 
‘Santissima Trinidada’ was not likely to 
touch at any port nearer to our destina- 
tion) I proposed to Dampiére that we 
should desert, and get to Port-au-Prince 
a we best could. He agreed readily, and 
We stole away without difficulty. We 
simply obtained leave to go ashore, and 
did not come back. 

“On counting up our coin we found 
that we had between us nearly thirty 
pounds in English money, five of which 
We had to pay for our passages to Port-au- 
Prince in a dirty, leaky fifty-ton sloop, 
which, if it had come on to blow, would 
of a surety have gone to the bottom. 
Fortunately, it did not come on to blow, 
and we reached our destination without 
wishap. 

“As we could not afford either to buy 
horses or hire them, we went to Beau 
Rivage on shanks’ pony; and it was weil 
We did, for white men were at that time 
® much disliked in St. Domingo that the 
only way to escape trouble was not to at- 
‘act attention. 

“The country was so beautiful and the 
Senery so superb that, tho the way was 
ng and the weather warm, I greatly en- 
oyed my walk. I had not thought that 
the world contained anything so beauti- 
ful; but as description is not my forte, I 


will only say that Hayti is a tropical 
Switzerland, and I never so much won- 
dered at the ways of Providence as when 
I saw the grandest gifts of Nature lav- 
ished on a nation of idle and brutal Ne- 
groes, who are fast relapsing into the bar- 
barism from which they originally sprang. 

‘* Beau Rivage is situated on the shores 
of Lake Enriquillo. The vast stretch of 
cultivated land once owned by my ances- 
tors has gone back to forest, and the site 
of their habitation is marked only by a 
few heaps of stones. Hard by isa ham- 
let swarming with black babies and mos- 
quitoes. The women work by fits and 
starts, and the men help them by looking 
on. Their amusements are fishing and 
smoking. 

‘*Here Georges Dampiére was among 
his own people. They welcomed me for 
his sake, and himself for his own. 

‘* After we had disarmed suspicion by 
spending a few days doing nothing in par- 
ticular, we began our explorations, to 
which end we had brought with us a 
measuring-chain and a mariner’s com- 
pass. 

‘* But at the very outset we encountered 
a serious difficulty. According to le gros 
Francvis, the tree we sought was nine 
hundred French feet due east from the 
chateau in astraight line. 

“But from what part of the chat- 
eau? Most probably from the middle 
of the veranda, thought Georges, or the 
front door. But where had been the 
veranda?’ where the front docr? 
He had heard his grandfather say 
that the chateau was very large, with 
a wide frontage. A few feet out on either 
side would bring us to the wrong tree, 
and the chances were that we should be 
yards out. The fact of the tree we sought 
being a mahogany afforded us no help. 
The old park was thick with mahogany 
trees, and the vegetation so dense that we 
had to cut our way through it with ma- 
chetes—as the place swarmed with veno- 
mous snakes, a service of no little danger. 

‘* After clearing a path, we measured 
nine hundred feet due east, from the ruins 
generally, and began a systematic search, 
our intention being to examine every 
mahogany tree which by any possibility 
could be the one we sought. 

“Tt was the hardest work I had ever 
put my hand to. The heat was intense, 
the airclose; we were tormented ulmost 
to death by mosquitoes; and when we 
had wrought three days without success 
my courage began to fail. I had not the 
means of paying my passage home, nor 
the least chance of getting employment 
in Hayti, or I should have abandoned the 
task in despair. 

‘So I ‘put a stout heart toa steep brae,’ 
encouraged my companion, whose spirits, 
like my own, were beginning to flag, and 
we continued our quest with dogged reso- 
lution, but fast diminishing hope. 

‘On the afternoon of the fourth day, 
being thoroughly worn out, we made a 
fire of damp twigs and grass (for the 
benefit of the mosquitoes), lay down in 
the smoke, and fell fast asleep. 

‘‘When we awoke it was pitch dark. 

‘““*This is very unfortunate,’ I said. 
‘What shall we do?’ 

“*We must stop where we are’ an- 
swered Georges, as he threw more sticks 
onthe fire. ‘We must stop hereuntil the 
moon rises, and then, if the night be clear, 
we may get out. If we tried now we 
should lose ourselves utterly in three 
minutes, and there are, doubtless, snakes 
crawling about in all direction.’ 

‘*This was enough. We lay down and 
slept again, but not long, for, asitseemed 
immediately afterward, we were roused 
by the most terrific thunder-peai ever 
heard by mortal ears. It shook the very 
ground beneath us, and echoed and re- 
echoed among the mountains like the last 
trumpet-blast of doom. 

‘“We started to our feet in terror. 
Then other peals followed in quick suc- 
cession, each louder and more terrible 
than its predecessor; the lightning flashed 
continuously, as if (to use a famous sim- 
ile) the firmanent had been made of glass 
and shivered by one blow of the AIl- 
mighty’s hand. 

‘The din was increased by the falling 





of great boughs; one, severed from its 





parent trunk by a lightning-stroke, fell 
so near me that I narrowly escaped de- 
struction. I expected every moment to 
be my last. Several tall trees were set 
on fire, and but for the rain which pre- 
sently fell in torrents the entire forest 
would soon have beenin flames. It came 
down so furiously and with such a roar’ 
and swish that even after the thunder 
ceased I could neither hear my compan- 
ion’s voice nor make him hear mine. 1 
had not seen him for hours. 

‘*This went on until sunrise. At the 
first glimmering of dawn I looked round. 
The branch which had so nearly killed 
me had been shorn from a great mahog- 
any tree, making a large jagged hole. 

‘** At the point of severance I saw some- 
thing black imbedded in the wood. 1 
went nearer to examine it more closely. 

‘*Good! An iron box! 

“Shouting excitedly to Georges, I 
prized it out with my machete. 

‘* But Georges did not answer. [shouted 
again. Still he did not answer. 

‘* Where could he be? 

‘** There, on the ground, a few yards on 
the other side of the big bough, and part- 
ly hidden by the leaves. 

‘** How soundly he must be sleeping!’ 
I thought, and ran to rouse him. 

‘* But poor Georges was past rousing. 
He lay on his back, stark and stiff— 
struck dead by the same lightning-flash 
which had revealed the object of our 
search, 

‘Fora few minutes I was paralyzed 
with horror, and I have never ceased to 
regret the poor fellow’s death at the 
very moment of victory. But he was past 
human help, and as I felt sure that the 
superstitious people of the hamlet would 
consider me in some sort responsible for 
his death, it was necessary to look to my- 
self. 

‘* My first proceeding was to break open 
the box. It had evidently been put in a 
rift near the foot of the tree, become im- 
bedded in it and grown up with it. 

‘* The box contained documents, twoor 
three handfuls of gold pieces and about 
a dozen rings and other articles of jewel- 
ry, set with what seemed to be precious 
stones, 

** All these I concealed about my per- 
son, and started straightway for Port-au- 
Prince, making a detour to avoid the vil- 
lage. . 

‘**T did the sixty miles in two days, and 
as I had still some fifty dollars of my orig- 
inal store, I experienced no difficulty in 
paying my passage to Jamaica without 
changing any of my gold pieces, which, 
as they were all lowis dors and moidores 
of the previous century, would have been 
a risky proceeding. 

‘The day after my arrival at Kingston 
I showed the coins and rings to a local 
jeweler. He valued them at three thou- 
sand pounds,greatly to my disappointment 
for, tho it was a very nice haul for a man 
who, without it, had not five pounds in 
the world, I had been reckoning on thirty 
thousand. But the stunes were very little 
worth. 

‘“‘The documents, albeit they might 
have been invaluable to the marquis had 
he lived, were of no use to me—hardly in- 
terested me, in fact. 

‘* Among them, singularly enough, was 
a recipe for a sauce. It had doubtless 
been placed in the box by accident, and I 
was on the point of threwing it away, 
when the thought (and a very happy 
thought it proved) occurred to me to put 
the sauce to the test. SolI obtained the 
ingredients, the principal of which was 
distilled from a plent indigenous to the 
Antilles, and prepared the concoction. 

‘*I was well rewarded for my pains. 
It was the most delicious sauce I had ever 
tasted, and, used with meat, gave it the 
most exquisite flavor imaginable. So 
much did the sauce please me, that I 
made a dozen bottles and placed several 
of them on the table of the Royal Mail 
steamer in which I went home. My fel- 
low-passengers were delighted with it, 
and very wishful to know where it could 
be procured. 

‘** And then another thought struck 
me. ‘ Why should not I? I asked myself 

—* why should not I turn an honest penny 
by this ancestral sauce? I must do some- 





thing with my three thousand pounds, 
and this seems a good opening.’ 

**So, as seon as I could, I turned my 
coins and rings into sterling money, sent 
to Jamaica for a few bales of the plant 
which formed the principal ingredient, 
hired suitable premises, and made a few 
thousand bottles by way of a beginning. 

“‘T next sent a few sample bottles to 
every club and respectable inn and res- 
taurant in London, and to many in the 
country. The labels bore a device of my 
own invention—a broken tree and a flash 
of lightning, and the words: 

** * LIGHTNING SAUCE,’ 

** Soon orders began to come in so fast 
that I had to send tu Jamaica for a whole 
shipload of the plant, which, fortunately, 
costs little more than the freight. I also 
advertised largely; appointed agents in the 
United States and all over the continent 
of Europe. From that time to this the 
business has gone on increasing. My ad- 
vertising costs me five thousand a year, 
My profits amount to fifteen thousand. 
Next year I think they will amount to 
twenty thousand. 

‘*Now you know the whole story. I 
may just mention, however, that not 
being quite sure, in the first instance, that 
the enterprise would answer my expecta- 
tions, I put only half my name on the 
labels—‘ Pier’; and now ‘ Pier’s Lightning 
Sauce’ has become a household word over 
half the globe. 

‘* And I am very glad that I did not asso- 
ciate the family name with the family 
sauce; for I intend shortly (having bought 
a large estate in France) to resume the 
family title, and you will admit that it 
would be rather infra dig. for a Marquis 
de Dampiére to be known to the world as 
the proprietor of a sauce, world-renowned 
tho it be.” 

LONDON, ENG. 
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THE SNOW FORT. 


BY M. E, N. HATHAWAY. 





‘* Let’s have some sport; 
Let’s build a big fort; 
The storm is all over, the sun’s coming 
out!”’ 
So said Captain Ned, 
To Charley and Fred, 
And away the three scampered with whistle 
and shout. 


lu the drifts wide and deep, 
They built their walls steep, 
And raised a high tower the flag-staff to 
hold; 
So they worked at their play 
Through the whole winter day, 
Like sturdy young soldiers forgetting the 
cold. 


And there in full sight, 
When the next morning’s light 
Rose cloudless and radiant over the world, 
Stood the guns ranged in view, 
Stood the red, white and blue 
Above the brave structure in beauty un- 
furled. 


Then, ‘‘ Come! come! come!”’ 
Is heard from the drum, 
Till all the small townsmen respond to the 
call; 
Then how they divide, 
And side against side 
What battles are fought with snow powder 
and ball. 


There they muster each day 
For their tournament gay, 
Till a thaw stealing on puts an end to the 
sport; 
Before such a foe 
So wily and slow, 
No army of soldiers can hold the best fort. 
TAUNTON, MASS. 
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THE CHRIST CHWILD. 
BY ADA M. TROTTER. 








Fark away in the midst of the woods, 
the spring flowers lifted up their delicate 
heads. There were snowdrops whose 
drooping heads saw only the moss-cups 
and the oak-apples so brown and shining, 
or the deep crimson lichen peeping be- 
tween some moss-grown roots, The wind 
gently blew them back and forth till one 
could see the dainty stripes of green on 
the petals. The sun shone: the snow- 
drops swayed upon their crisp stems till 
the dew-drops rolled off on to the moss. 

“This is a pleasant, sheltered spot,” 
spoke the snowdrops, all together, 
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“Give me a wet, marshy bit of ground 
—I ask for nothing better,” said a daffo- 
dil, turning his yellow head over his 
shoulder rudely as he spoke. 

The daffolils were so coarse! Good- 
natured enough, tho, after a fashion. 

‘* Well,” said the moss, ‘‘it is too bad! 
Those clumsy catkins keep falling on me; 
they smother some of my dearest friends.” 

** Hallo, old fellow!” cried the daffodils 
to the wind. ‘‘Send some of those cat- 
kins over here—the more the merrier!” 

‘** In fact,” continued the moss, waving 
one dainty frond, “this last fall of cat- 
kins turns out some of my most respecta- 
ble lodgers—two slugs, a centipede and a 
spider; quite old friends. Yes; turn out 
they must.” 

The spider ran out on his six long Jegs, 
racing away in a terrible fright. He had 
been asleep when the catkins fell on him. 
The snowdrops laughed till the daffodils, 
who always wanted to know what was 
going on, poked round their stubborn, 
full-blown heads, and laughed in hoarse, 
loud laughter that made the snowdrops 
shiver. 

The centipede, vain of his hundred legs, 
stretched himself on his back; every tiny 
foot could be seen. 

“Oh!” and ‘ Ah!” cried the slugs, 
crawling along with only one foot apiece. 
The centipede turned over, ran 2fter 
them swiftly, and soon passed them. 

‘‘If one had a hundred feet!” said the 
slugs,enviously. They went on leaving a 
slimy trail on the earth. 

The daffodils began tocheer; they hoped 
the slugs were racing, but no! one turned 
aside to eat a dainty leaf, the other fell 
asleep in the sunshine. 

**You are foolish to make this noise,” 
said the Scotch fir, which often spent the 
day in scolding. ‘‘ You make the place 
too public. You will have the gypsy chil- 
dren here in a moment.” 

“Gypsies!” cried the daffodils, hoarsely. 

‘* Yes, gypsies! There they are in the 
hollow—I can see them, the ugly, brown 
creatures. Be quiet if you want to keep 
your heads,” 

** Ah!” whispered the gentle primroses, 
who nestled amid the gnarled roots of 
the trees, with their yellow heads and 
downy stems almost hidden by their dark 
green leaves. ‘“‘Expect no mercy from 
the gypsies.” 

‘There is some sense in those quiet 
primroses,” said the cross Scotch fir, 
striking his rough arms together. Down 
came a shower of needles andcones right 
upon the moss, but no one dared grumble. 

Just then a gentle hand pushed aside 
the catkins, drooping from the willow- 
boughs, and a little boy stood in the 
glade. A little, little child, barely clad in 
dirty rags—his tiny feet torn and cut by 
the ill-tempered brambles. He pushed 
back his yellow curls—one could see then 
his thin face, and the frightened, bewil- 
dered look in his blue eyes. There he 
stood, his tiny fingers clasped close, close, 
his eyes resting first on the snowdrops, 
then on the bold daffodils who were all 
staring at him. The wind passed, merely 
breathing as he went to show his friends 
he was there; he rustled the leaves, left 
the snowdrops gracefully bowing and car- 
ried away some of the sweet breath of the 
primrose. Where did he go? The little 
boy looked, but could not see. Up above 
was the sky, blue to-day with little flakes 
of clouds, flying hither and thither. 

** Ah!” said little Franz, wistfully, turn- 
ing round and round to watch for the 
wind. Then he sat down beside the prim- 
rose and buried his hands in the moss, 
He had lost something long ago; he had 
forgotten what it was, but to-day he 
longed for it. When the wind passed he 
thought now it was coming indeed. 
What had he lost? If only he could re- 
member. ‘‘ You have lost something,” 
spoke the snowdropsaltogether. ‘‘ Ihave 
not got it,” suid the moss, for the child 
clung to it with his tiny hands. 

‘* My breath reminds you of it,” said the 
primrose. ‘‘ You think you have seen me 
before. Where wasit? Tiy and remem- 


ber.” 

Franz sat up, rubbing bis hands over 
his eyes. 

‘*T remember,” he began; but then be- 
came silent. 


,” 


‘*He says ‘ he remembers, 
the snowdrops. 

‘*What did he say? What isit?’ asked 
the curious daffodils, hurriedly. 

‘“‘So much talking,” said the fir. ‘I 
told you you would be overheard. The 
gypsies are on you and a horde of village 
“children.” 

It was only one gypsy girl, and she was 
blind. 

‘Where are you, then, Franz?’ she 
called. 

‘*I am here,” he cried, running to her 
*side. Then he said, softly: 

‘* Mab, I remember.” 

‘‘Whisper, then, quick!” cried Mab. 
Franz was silent.. She shook her head. 

‘In truth, Franz,” she said, ‘‘ you can- 
not remember.” 

His lips trembled, for his heart was 
full. Presently Jarge tears flowed from 
his eyes; he wiped them away, but use- 
lessly. 

** Cry baby!” shouted the rude daffodils; 
‘*boh! boh!” 

Just then the village children came 
through the wood. 

‘* Here are snowdrops, oh! and look at 
the daffydowndillies!” 

Snap-off came the heads of the crisp, 
yellow daffodils. Soon the children had 
their pinafores full. They sat down mer- 
rily, laughing while they tied them up in 
bunches, squeezing the hard stalks close 
together. They threw them aside then 
while theyran to gather more flowers. 
There lay the daffodils under the catkin. 

*-I told you so,” cried the Scotch fir, 
more cross than usual because he was 
sorry. The children were now busy 
gathering the snowdrops; they plucked 
all but the buds. 

‘‘Good-by,” said the gentle snowdrops 
to the moss-cups. ‘‘ We shall soon die 
now.” 

Now the children tore up the moss, 
heaping it over the snowdrops; then they 
took the daffodils and ran away. 

‘‘Where are they going? Let us follow 
them,” said Mab. 

‘* How fast they run,” said Franz, as he 
took her hand. 

“If one could but see,” grumbled 
Mab. 

Once out of the woods the village chil- 
dren ran down the hill to their homes. 
The cottage doors were open, women and 
children sat on the doorsteps busy. Some 
wove baskets of rushes for the bright 
marsh marigolds, some made crosses out 
of the pale, sweet primroses and soft 
mosses. A cross lay on every dourstep. 

Franz slowly led Mab up the village 
street; as they went he told her what he 
saw, The folk stared at them. 

‘*Take care, there are the gypsies !” they 
said amongst themselves. 

‘* Once,” said Mab to herself, ‘‘ I was of 
use. I could tell fortunes, I could steal. 
But I no longer can see. What then! 
Come on Franz!” 

A mother sat on her doorstep all 
alone, a cross of everlastings on her 
knee. She held out her hands to Franz 
and smiled. He went close up to her, so 
close that she laid one arm round him 
and kissed him. 

‘*Oh! cried Franz, looking up wistful- 
ly, ‘‘ I remember.” 

‘*No, no,” cried Mab, snatching him 
away, ‘‘ you remember nothing.” 

**It was like that,” persisted Franz, 
nodding his head wisely; ‘‘ she kissed me 
Mab.” 

He turned to smile at the woman, but 
she had covered her eyes with her apron. 

The village children were all crowding 
to the churchyard. The gate was open 
and many people walked to and fro lay- 
ing spring flowers on the graves. To- 
morrow would be Flowering Sunday, and 
the graveyard must look like a beautiful 
garden. The friends of those who lay 
asleep there strung daffodils into bands of 
gold and laid them here and there amidst 
the grasses with bunches of wood flowers, 
anemones, and primroses in the moss 
baskets, and sometimes crosses of ever- 
lastings. The sun was setting, soon it 
would be twilight. The church door was 
open, the gypsies strayed in, following 
the children who had just come from the 


whispered 








woods to the chancel, where they gave 
up their flowers to a lady waiting there. 











She took the flowers and strewed them 
on the tombs in the aisle. When she had 
finished she saw the gypsies. 

All the air was crimson, blue and gold 
as the sun made a glory in the colored 
window where the wise men bowed ever 
before the infant Christ. 

Franz was looking intently at the win- 
dow. ‘ Whois that?” he asked. 

‘It is the Christ child,” said the lady, 
very softly. 

‘** The Christ-child !” cried Franz trem- 
bling all over. ‘' Mab, I remember.” 

** No, you do not !” said Mab, in a stub- 
born tone. ‘‘ Come away,” 

Franz rubbed his wistful eyes and 
looked up at the lady. ‘‘I remember,” 
said he. 

‘* What is it you remember ?” asked the 
lady, whose gentle voice made Franz 
tremble all over. ‘* Where did you hear 
about the Christ-child ?” 

‘** He is simple, he knows nothing,” said 
Mab shortly. ‘‘ Come Franz.” 

‘*Christ’s sake, Amen,” murmured 
Franz, putting out his hands into the 
glorious light. ‘‘I remember.” All his 
curls were in the sunbeams now, his eyes 
were fixed upon the window. Franz was 
lost in adream, the something he fancied 
he remembered was coming back to him. 

‘* Franz, come then !” said Mab, harshly. 
‘*Oh, if one could but see !” 

‘* You are blind,” said the gentle lady, 
stooping to kiss Mahb's sightless eycs, The 
brown gypsy face trembled. 

‘*Has she kissed you? Oh!” cried lit- 
tle Franz. ‘‘ Now, you know ”— 

He stopped suddenly, for the lady with 
tearsin her eyes kissed him also. 

“You must be good like the Christ- 
child,” said she, tenderly, lifting Franz 
into her arms. ‘‘ Never tell a lie”— 

‘* That is like Franz,” said Mab, crossly. 
‘*Mother Manx beats him, but it is of no 
use.” 

**No use!” said little Franz, rubbing 
his misty blue eyes. ‘‘T remember.” 

The lady stroked back the golden rings 
from his brow; just then some one called 
to her and she had to leave the children. 

‘Wait until I return,” she said, hur- 
riedly, but Mab knew better than to risk 
being late in returning to the gypsy camp; 
she dragged Franz with her, back to the 
woods. 

The clerk began to toll the bell, the sun 
had set; out in the world it was twilight, 
the daisies had closed their petals already 
drooping with sleep. 

‘‘Up in the sky there is a star,” said 
Franz; ‘‘ but the sun has gone away.” 

Franz was smiling and nodding to him- 
self, 

‘* Christ is in Heaven,” he said, sudden- 
ly. ‘+I remember.” 

“Oh!” sighed Mab. ‘Is it far away.” 

In the wood it was almost dark; the 
nightingale was singing, and the ring- 
doves cooed. Down in the hollow was a 
large fire over which an ugly old woman 
crouched with her hands in the flames. 

‘*Where have you been?” she asked 
the children, 

“We saw 
Franz. 

‘*He is simple,” she cried, glowering 
fiercely athim. ‘‘ We shall never teach 
him anything.” 

‘*He grows more foolish every mo- 
ment,” said Mah. ‘*He says he can 
remember.” 

‘*No, he cannot; we took good care of 
that,” chuckled the old woman. 

‘You overdid it,” said a rough-look- 
ing man. ‘ He is of no use and won't be 
at this rate.” 

Blind Mab sat on one side very gloomy 
and cross. She had no pity for herself, 
She was angry with her eyes that they 
could not see. She had been proud of her 
cleverness for the gypsies had early taught 

her to steal and tell lies. A fever had left 
her in a week condition of health, and a 
film had ever since covered her eyes, 
making her quite blind. The gypsies 
scornfully said, ‘‘ The evil eye was on her, 
and she was bewitched” and since she 
was no longer of use, they wished she 
would die. Mab knew this and it made 
her very unhappy. 

When supper was over the gypsies 
raked out the fire, harnessed two old 


the Christ-child,” began 


people together, Mother Manx 
women and children crept under the tilt 
of the wagon, the men scolded and beat 
their horses. Soon the caravan disap. 
peared in the dusk of the wood. 


‘They are gone at last, I am glad to 
say,” said the Scotch fir. There 
neither snowdrops nor daffodils to an- 
swer him and the primrose was asleep, 





The spring soon was over, summer and 
autumn drifted past, and now winter had 
set in cold and drear. 

The gypsies had camped by the river. 
side, just outside the city limits, As yet 
they had not been told to go away; for 
they were seldom allowed to remain long 
in one place. Their caravan was pushed 
into the bushes, while the horses, tethered 
on the bank of the river, tried to crop the 
short grass which grew amongst the 
sedges, It was very cold, and with every 
gust of wind the willow boughs were 
swept under the tide. It was Christmas 
Eve, and early in the evening the bells of 
the Cathedral rang out in a solemn hymn, 
The gypsies shivered with fear; th 
looked across the river to the belfry and 
huddled closer together; one, bolder than 
the rest, turned and sbook his fist fiercely 
in that direction. Franz trembled, too; 
his heart beat fast. 

‘The Corist-child is coming,” he whis- 
pered. ‘‘ Il remember.” 

**Tell me,” cried Mab, softly. ‘ Whig. 
per it so that even the rushes cannot 
hear.” 

‘*To-morrow,” began Franz. 
Manx overheard him. 

‘*To-morrow you must go get your din- 
ner where youcan. Go beg in the town!” 

‘Ts that safe?’ muttered a man close 
by. P 

‘* Safe enough; he is now a fool,” she 
answered, chuckling. ‘‘He does not 
even remember his name. Four years is 
long enough; not even his own mother 
would know him again.” 

‘* He gets a good deal given him,” said 
the man. “I don’t want to risk losing 
him.” 

‘* Til take care of that,” she chuckled. 

The next morning she called Franz to 
her side, and stained his white face until 
it was brown like Mab’s. Then she 
roughly pushed him away, bidding him 
be sure to bring something good from the 
city. 

The two children, clad in rags, blue 
with cold, started out for the city. It 
was Franz who begged. ‘‘ Mab is blind,” 
he would say, sadly, ‘‘and we want 
something to eat.” The village folk were 
always kind to him. Sometimes they 
tried to find out his name, but he could 
not answer their questions; his memory 
of the past had been frightened away 
from him, and only came back in little 
snatches like pleasant dreams. Mab was 
always obstinately silent. More than 
once some kind mother gave him clothes, 
for he suffered cruelly from the cold. 
The gypsies praised him then, and called 
him a clever boy; but they took the 
clothes off him and sent him out more 
ragged than before. After this he re- 
fused the offered garments; the gypsies 
were very angry, and beat him cruelly, 
but in vain. He would look up at the 
sunlight with his puzzled eyes, and whis- 
per to himself: 

‘*ITcannot, I remember.” 

What was it he remembered that he 
could not put into words? 

‘It is Christmas Day; you ought to do 
well,” said the gypsies. 

‘* Shall we see the Christ-child?” said 
Mab, abruptly, as they walked into the 
city. 

**T remember it all,” said Franz, drawn 
as if by invisible hands toward the Cathe 
dral, ‘* We shall see the angels; they 
will tell us.” 


They walked on through the narrow 
stone-paved streets. The bells were ring- 
ing, boom! boom! How much they were 
telling little Franz. 

‘* Yes,” he replied to them, ‘I know,! 
know.” So when they said, ‘‘Come this 
way;enter by this door,” he nodded his 
golden head with, ‘‘ Yes; I remember. 
remember.” 

“He es fool now, Rp peut is # 
ong time!” the gypsies had said. 

Is this where the angels hve?” asked 
Mab, as Franz drew her into the 
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horses to the caravan, and called their 


dral. 
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Hush! we are there now. I see 


“sat down with Mab on a rough- 
wn bench that stood against the wall, 
and watched the procession of choristers 
pass singing to their seats. Tnen the bells 
and the organ spoke with his reed 
yoices. Up they floated to the roof where 
called to the distant echoes, and 
and grand they made the very 

i sbake with their reverberations. 

The choristers sang again; all the peo- 

@ stood to listen. 

“Can you see the Christ-child?” said 
Mab, muttering, as he did not answer. 
“He is simple; oh. if one could see!” 
She put out her hand; Franz was gone. 

“That is not your seat,” said the organ 
tolittle Franz. ‘‘ Your seat is opposite 
the large window there. Look! do you 
pot remember the Christ there with the 

tile children in his arms?” 

«Suffer little children,’ I know, I 
know,” cried Franz, his eyes shining, as 
everything seemed to come back to him. 
He left his seat and slipped softly past 
the kneeling people until he stood in the 
aisle before the colored window. Then 
the organ thrilled throughout the Cathe- 
dral; tne choic began to sing. 

«+ We praise Tnee,O God,’” sang the 
choir—'* We praise Thee,” rang the echoes 
in the vaulted roof. Franz looked up and 
smiled, it was all hke one of his beautiful 
dreems. He walked on again looking for 
the seat that the organ had reminded him 
washis. A lady and gentleman were in 
the shadowy corner; the Jaoy had her 
handkercbief pressed to her eyes, and the 
gevtleman was looking intently at the 
colored window neither saw the little 

psy boy who stood near by smiling and 
nodding to them. 

“You know,” said Franz to himself. 
“That is Father. I remember, I have seen 
him before.” 

Ah, if Mab could have seen! 

Franz, with his yellow curls creeping 
in rings through his ragged cap, his blue 
eyes, wakened into memory again, fixed 
on these two faces, the work of four years 
of cruelty all undone. Ah, Mab! if you 
could have seen him now ! 

The verger came toward him in his 
stately robes. Little Franz smuled and 
nodded to him. ‘I know you,” said he 
to himself; ** you are kind.” 

Then he went closer to the pew and 
peered into the shadows; be bent for- 
ward to look into the lady's face, and 
putting out his tiny hand touched her 
cheek to turn it toward him. 

‘*lam here,’ he said, putting his soft, 
clinging arms close around her neck. 
“T’'ve come back again, Mother.” 

The organ voices swe,led. ‘*Glory be 
to the Father,” sang the choir. 


“Have you found the Christ-child?’ 
asked Mab, in a dreary tone, when she 
felt that Franz was near her again. 

**Come with me,” said a kind voice; 
“TI will take good care of you.” 

‘*Where, then, is Franz?” asked Mab. 
“Mother Manx will beat us. We must 
go back at once.” 

Mother had got little Franz close, close 
clasped in her arms. 

‘You shall be our little girl,” said Franz’s 
father. ‘You shall never go back to the 
cruel gypsies any more.” 

SUMMERVILLE, S. C. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “* Pussies.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 











DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTIC.—Selected. 
FoR OLDER PUZZLERS. 
Primals; A retired army officer, who 
boasts of being ‘“‘ Tough Sir!” 
Finals: A schoolboy addicted to drawing 
ekeletons. 
Cross words: 


1, The surname of a woman who appar- 
ently spends all her timein washing greens. 

2. A name sometimes used in derision of 
Mrs. Cruncher by ber husband. 

8, TheChristian name of a shy young girl 
whom Mr. Lammle tried to induce “ Fas- 
cination Fledgeby”’ to marry. 

4. The surname of a friend of Mr. Gup 
py’s who, contrary to the proverb, does not 
“grow apace.”’ 

5. The nickname of an eccentric old lady 
disliking donkeys. 

6. The nickname given to the father cf 
Herbert Pocket’s wife. 

7. The surname of a genial old fellow 
who has lost his right hand. 


_ 8. The name of an interesting family liv- 
ing in the house with Newman Noggs. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


Tn novel, but notin romance; 

Not in pistol, or pike, but in lance; 

In loveliness, but not in beauty; 

lo wickedness, never in duty; 

In the country, but not in the city; 

I’m ever at home with the witty: 

You’ll always find me with the wise; 

With the simpleton, I, who denies? 

Tho in earth, I am not in the ground; 

My whole now is easily found. 

wer, cagee, the children, the beau, and the 

elle, 

Long to read the sweet story they hope I 

may tell. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 20TH. 
PATCH-WORK. 


M 
S AM ai... 
MONEY 
LA ED 
RAG AU K 
DO R E 
GOWAN 
N AN 
R 


HEADS AND TAILS. 


1, Bend; 2, bare; 3, barm; 4, bate: 5, burns: 
6, brows; 7, brant; 8, boils; 9, been; 10, 
brains; 11, brays. 


LADDER. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Adalina Patti. 





NoTE —We have received two progressive 
puzzles which we cannot use. 

Wit'l composers please to remember that. 
only words of two syllables are used in 
these puzzles, and that the last syllable be- 
gins the next word. Hanover cannot be 
followed by Vermont. when the first sylla- 
ble of Hanover follows the last syllable of 
the former word, for the ‘‘o”’ in Hanover 
is thus lost. These are very interesting 
puzzles, and we are much obliged for them 
when properly made 

EDITOR OF PUZZLEDOM. 


IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
Fulton St., onposite DeKalb Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Dolls and Holiday Goods. 


We are showing the handsomest assortment of 
French and German Dolls ever displayed in Brook- 
lyn, and a complete line of Dolls’ Clothing, in- 
cluding HATS, DKESSES, JACKETS, CLOAKS, 
WATERPROOFS, SHOES, STOCKINGS, UNDER- 
CLOTHING, and LORGNETTES and PARASOLS. 


Als» novelties in LEATHER and FANCY GOODS 
of all kinds and FANS unobtainable elsewhere. 





Our collection of 


JEWELRY 


far exceeds avythir g ever shown 1n either city. 
A full line of Children’s Books and Games. 


J, 
wand Fleciic-iient - SUIOPTICONS, 


Coloring Mugte-Lantera slides to order. 
From Designs, Photographs or Engravings. 
L. J. MAKCY, 1604 Chestnut St., Phila. 








“If You Are Sick 


With Headache, Neuralgia, Rh« umatism Dyspep- 
sia, Biliousness, Blood Humors, Kidney Disease, 
Constipation, “emale Troubles, Fever and Ague, 
Sleeplessness, Partial Paralysis, or Nervous lros- 
tration, use Paine’s Celery Compound and be 
cured. In each of these the cause is mental or 
physical overwork, anxiety, exposure or malaria, 
the effect of which is to weaken the nervous sys- 
tem, resulting inone of these diseases. Remove 
the CAUSE with that great Nerve Tonic, and the 
RESULT will disappear. 


Paine’s Celery Compound 


As. L. Bowen, Springfield, Mass., writes :-- 
“Paine’s Celery Compound cannot be excelled as 
aNerve ‘Ionic. In my case a single bottle 
wrought a great change. My nervousness entirely 
disappeared, and with it the resulting affection 
of the stomach, heart and liver, and the whole 
tone of the system was wonderiu.ly invigorated. 
I tell my friends, ifsick as I have been, Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


eWill Cure You! 


Sold by druggists. $1 ; six for $5. Prepared only 
by WELLS, RicHarpson <& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


For the Aged, Nervous, Debilitated. 





Warranted to color more goods than any other 
dyes ever made, and to give more brilliant and 
durable colors. Ask forthe Diamond, and take 
no other. 


A Dress Dyed vor 
A Coat Colored iO 
Garments Renewed CENTS. 


A Child can use them !¢ 
Unequalied for all Fancy and Art Work. 
At druggists and Merchants. Dye Book free. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Props., Burlington, Vt. 





LL WFARERS OF ARTIFICIAL 
TEKTH. suffering from inflamed mouth, throat or 
stomach, ringing in the ears, nervous headache, or 
general prostiation will receive valuable informa- 
tion by sending stamp to Dr. WM. E. DUNN, 331 Lex- 
ington Ave., cor. 59th Street, New York. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


ITS COMBINATION THE 


MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER 
EITHER 
Foreign or Domestic. 
SEND FOR ANALYSIS. 























AND CANDY 
BOXES for 
SUNDAY 
SCHOCLS 
AND FESTIVALS 
We are pleased to offer this year 
anew lineof BOXES and j= NOVELTIES 
for Sunday-schools. Aleoa fine assortment of PU 


CANDI&S. Please write for a descriptive circu- 
lar and rrices. 


CROFT & ALLEN, 
1226 Market st., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strenyth 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 














Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 


**H XERCISER"’? for Brain Workers 
and OMe Exet ps abd idee and Youths; 
the Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes 
up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
4 tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 
**Schools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N. Y.¢ ity 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Wm. Blaikie, author of 
* How to get Strong,” says of it: | never saw 
any other that I liked balf as well.” 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 














1,338 AND 1,340 BROADWAY, N. } 






vith Pearline 


A delicate woman can 
do washing and cleaning that would 
otherwise be utterly impossible. 


Pearline possesses great dirt- 
removing qualities, combined with 
perfect harmlessness. It does away 
with the most of the rubbing; 
hence it does away with the most 
of the wear and drudgery. Con- 
tinuous rubbing is bad for clothes, 
and bad for the woman who must 
do it. Your doctor will say amen 
to that. It’s as good as we say it 
is, therefore you need it. 


Try it at least. 


Peddlers and some un- 
Beware scrupulous grocers are 

offering imitations which 
they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as 
Pearline, IT’S FALSE; they are not, and 
besides are dangerous. PEARLINE is never 
peddled, but sold by all good grocers. 

Manufactured only by 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 
Stationary, 
Portable and Semi-Portable. 

8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 

SPRINGFIELD, O10, 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New Yorh_ 
AILEY’S (irre Sprese: 
it! es 
in SilversPlated [< 
CORRUGATED GLAS 


$3 
REFLECTORS! it eenoutor 


















FOR GAS, 


on 
——- Cata- 
gue & price list free. 
A. J. WIEDENER, 
368. Second St., Phila, 








Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DANTREL 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 





With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings. 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Sauces and Made Dishes 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label, 





Sold by Storek rs, Grocers and ists. 
LiEBIO’S EXTRACT OF MEaT O0., Lea. Londen 
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‘*The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.” —The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘* A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 
































‘* Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 















































‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review. 






































































‘‘It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
Magazines whose average table of contents affordsa richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

‘*The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLES L. THoMpPsON, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 

Our “‘ leading religious paper.”—Francis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College. 


Among those who have engaged to contribute to THE INDEPENDENT during 
the next twelve months are: 

* CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF RUMANIA. 

JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

Pror. J. P. MAHAFFY, of Dublin University, Ireland. 

Pror. F. T. PALGRAVE, of Oxford University, England. 
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EDMUND GOSSE, Clark Lecturer in. Cambridge University. England. 
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THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, of Cambridge, Maas. 
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W. E. NORRIS, of Torquay, England. 

J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., editor of The Christian Advocate. 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial J'rip.” 
Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 


of one month for 30 cents. 





Sample copies free. 





















Farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe ary 
practical hents, ormation 


or wi 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested in it.) 





ALL HAIL, 1889! 
BY E, P. POWELL. 


No one is more delighted to see the morn- 
ing of a New Yearthan afarmer. He feels 
tbat he is facing once more toward the 
crops. Winter gives him the luxury of 
rest; but since railroads have become so 
general the fun and art of sleigh-riding is 
less thought of. There wes also in our old- 
fashioned homes a sort of winter life that 
compensated for the loss of summer. Shut 
out from the world home life was planned 
for and prepared for so that.wiuter ran a 
round of games and frolic. But now, with 
all the added brightness of wintersurround- 
ings, in doors and out, we are so much 
neighbors te all the world, that we do not, 
or rather cannot skut, ourselves into a 
winter at home 

What is ahead of us as farmers and horti- 
culturists? This is not to be answered 
nowadays by saying one more planting, one 
more reaping and garnering, as we once 
did sufficiently answer. There is sure to 
something happen to the farming world; 
and something remarkable is going to 
happen again, very likely in 1889. Fifty 
years ago we did not have a reaper or 
mower. ‘The cradle was still looked on 
with pride as agreatinvention. It had dis- 
placed the sickle in grain fields, altho Eng- 
lish fields were still often reaped in the old 
manner by hand. Fifty years ago there 
were only the old iron plows, hard to 
handle and slow at their work. Men 
dribbled in their crops at great disadvan- 
tage and cultivated them by pure bone and 
sinew work; and then harvested them with 
the greater disadvantage that they could 
not cope with sudden storms. With the old 
tools, all the people in the United States 
to-day, if turned aside from every other in- 
dustry, could not get in and then harvest 
the corn crop alone of 1888. Of course the 
population of the land would have to be 
decreased by two-thirds, or they would be 
starved if born. 

But after the crops were raised and har- 
vested, do you remember how the farmer 
milled them? There were no appliances 
even for shelling our corn. The farmer 
who wished a grist of meal, placed a spade 
on the fioor with the blade projecting just 
over the edge of a half bushel. On this he 
sat down and scraped the kernels off the 
ears on the blade of the spade. When he 
had a bushel of kernels, by this laborious 
process, he saddled his horse and took it to 
mill. Every morning he shelled corn for 
his hens in the same manner, or by rubbing 
two ears together. At that rate when 
would the corn crop be milled? and when 
would the people be fed? Wheat was 
threshed with little better advantage, and 
with enormous waste. The flail was heard 
all winter in our barns. 

Then as to transportation, do you realize 
that after all the railroad is the farmer’s 
highway to market? It isnot as a means 
for traveling that steam has proved most 
important. There would without steam 
power be no possibility of marketing one- 
thousandth of our crop of cereals. It would 
be a positive detriment to a man in the 
West to havea thousand acres of wheat. or 
even a thousand bushels. He could do 
nothing with it. He could neither use it, 
nor sellit, nor get it off his land. So when 
the railroad was invented something hap- 
pened of immense importance to the 
farmer, 

Fifty years ago one-third of all our la- 
borers were agriculturists; now only one- 
eighth are such. Meanwhile the number 
engaged in traffic and in mechanical arts 
has proportionally increased. The farmer’s 
life was retired and lonely for the most 
part; and the members of the family were 
compelled to do for themselves what the 
trades now do for them—that is, weave, sew, 
knit and spin; make and mend their own 
shoes, harnesses and clothes; mend their 
own tools, and use them till worn to stub 
and hub, to the great loss of labor and 
time. 

Look at the inside and outside of our 
houses by contrast. I hear now the piano 
or organ in place of the spinning-wheel. 
Often the change is not charming; but 
music is a refinement and cultivator, as 
well as a joy. The sewing-machine is infev- 
ery house. There are lovely window-plants 
blossoming in hovels and in the worst city 
teaements. It no longer pays to make even 
our own rag-carpets; it is better to buy 
handsome rugs or Brussels, and sell our 
rags to be worked over into paper that 
shall come back to us in books. Fifty years 





ago a farmer’s library consisted of 
twenty books. The best of them eo 
“Jay’s Sermons,” “Josephus,” « 
Book of Martyrs,’’ and one or two 
readable volumes, with a good deal 
deadened rather than quickened the 
Indeed, the chief use of a book then was t, 
sleep over. Now you will hardly dng 
farmer’s house without a daily news; 1 
with Harper, Scribner, Century, or the 
Atlantic, and generally two of them, | 
know farmers who take five or six Papers 
and foreign as well as home quarterlies, 
with monthlies. ‘‘It is cheap education.” 
said one, “‘ andit crowds out the bad stuff.” 
As for books, there are few farm-houses 
without some of the best obtainable liters. 
ture; and the girls and boys are able to 
discuss the current literary questions, 
There is room for vast betterment, and it js 
coming: but the gain has been enormong, 

I do uot know that our farmers live any 
better so far as food is concerned, for oyy 
mothers were capital cooks and made a 
few things go into many delicious com. 
pounds; but they do live far more healthj 
ly and the change, in a sanitary point of 
view, isemormous. The farm boy of those 
days was not only uncouth, he was not wel] 
blooded as arule. The weaker ones were 
made ministers of if possible, if not they 
died off with lack of poOwer to endure the 
rigors of climate and the lard and pork 
compounds. The farmer to-day eats a great 
variety of foodsj and fruits. Robert Giffin 
gives usa table of the change of this sort 
in Great Britain. I have no table to show 
the progress in this country, but it is simj- 
lar in matter and manner. Giffin tells us, 
from Government tabulated reports, that 
in 1840 the per capita consumption of but. 
ter in Great Britain was 1.05, and now is 
7.17; of cheese it was 0.92, and now it is-5.14; 
of eggs it was 3.63, and now it is 28.12; of 
rice it was 0.90, and now it is 10.75; of wheat 
and flour it was 42.47, and now it is 185.76; 
of sugar it was 15.20, and now it is 47.21; of 
refined sugars it was none, and now it is 
18 75; of bacon it was 0.01, and now is 11.9%. 
I do net suppose these figures apply to 
America with accuracy, but they illustrate 
what has gone on here as well as there. As 
for cereals, we use now the best of flour 
and seldom rye, which, fifty years ago -was 
our farmers’ staple. As for meat we have 
a great variety, and generally twice a day. 
As for fruit, fifty years ago we had currants, 
cherries, apples and baking pears; but now 
we have-an enormous supply of small fruits 
and a vastiy increased supply of varietie 
of apples, pears, plums, grapes and berries, 
No class uses them more freely than the 
farmers’ families. It is a poor house in- 
deed that has not two or three grapevines 
with a patch of raspberries and a straw- 
berry bed. The supply of small fruits has, 
I think, quite doubled in ten years, but it is 
all taken up by consumers. 

This is the backward look ; wkat can we 
fairly anticipate by a forward look? On 
the same line of progress we have still a 
good deal to desire in the way of machin- 
ery. We have to husk our corn by hand, 
only with afew mechanical appliances very 
imperfect. We will not do this much lon- 
ger. There is nothing the farmer more dis- 
likes than this late fall work, especially 
when, as in 1888, the weather is wet and 
cold. We need improved methods of haul- 
ing our farm crops. The horses and wag- 
ons are an enormous expense for feed, shce 
ing and repairs. An electric motor applied 
to a farm vehicle will bea blessing thav will 
revolutionize us. Our hardest wiuter work 
is feeding and grooming horses and keep- 
ing roads open and vehicles in decent order. 
Think of the consequences of an electric 
motor in reducing the number of horses 
earts and hard work in stables. Now our 
barns must be stuffed with hay and grain 
to keep the stock through, and it isalla 
farmer can do to tide over the consumption 
of a long winter. It eats up his profits. 
Better yet, imagine what is surely coming 
—an electric motor applied to vehicles mov- 
ing through the air. You have seen the 
road fences go; you will yet see all. other 
fences go, and then you will find no need 
for highways except for pleasure. Your 
roads will be handsome, well-kept drive- 
ways, cultivated on both sides. Perhaps 
you will charge on me ferociously ; but for 
all that I shall venture the prophecy that 


- oOleomargarine means a good deal more 


than you think. You will not drive it out. 
It is the entering wedge that will revolu- 
tionize the dairying of America and the 
world. Fifty years from now the people 
will eat the manufactured butter and cows 
will be aluxury. ‘Our dairy interests!” 
Bless my soul! I am only a prophet, not 4 
shotgun. I only know your boots will not 
smell so strongly of manure by and by; and 
whatever change goes on will befor your 
advantage in the end. There is no use get 
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ting mad about it. - Fifty years from now 
will not be as much bond-servants of 


As for general trausportation you have 
pot seen the end by a good deal. Your prod- 
acts will go by aerial transit and electric 
motors will be at your service. So faras 
food is concerned it will hereafter increase 

- faster than population in ratio, Malthus 


enough to know that our food resources are 
exhaustless. Its development was never so 
fast as now. We are not only able now by 
chemical laws to direct our cultureso as pot 
to exhaust our farms but we can increase 
their fertility. Our corn crop per acie aver- 
ages double what it did fifty years ago. Im- 
proved varieties of wheat, corn, oats, fruits 
and vegetables are all the time being pro- 
duced. Compare our finer corns with the 
older sorts. Compare Cuthbert raspberries 
for prolific bearing with the wild berry that 
we koew formerly, or even the Antwerp. 
Compare a Versailles currant or Fay with 
the red and white sorts of our boyhood, 
Increased facilities of transportation also 
cover the oceans. Three-fifths of the globe 
are added thus to our fields. Fish are 
caught for our tables in Labrador waters 
and laid as fresh before us as when caught. 
The enormous surplus of the tropics is also 
transported to vur markets and at such a 
price that laborers can indulge in oranges 
and bananas. 

The proportion of farmers will again be 
reduced to one-third of the present ratio; 
for their labor will not be needed in that 
line. There will bean increase of smali 
farms devoted to raising a large variety of 
products and of market gardens. These 
will reduce the labor of prcduction to a 
minimum; production to a maximum; 
and convenience, comfort and luxuries 
will be steadily increased. It-will not 
be impossible that houses be less sta- 
tionary than now, and as there are now cars 
like houses, so then houses jikecars—trans- 
ferable, at least in sections. I hardly dare 
to goon lest you do as Congress did when 
the first railroad was suggested, break out 
into laughter and vote me a crank; yet I 
see no reason why those birds that move 
their residences euch season should always 
laugh at-us as a clumsy set unable to es- 
cape the rigors of winter. Of coursé we 
must expect to have the wings of our imag- 
ination clipped; but 1 venture to believe 
that we shall yet move in fiocks to our 
Southern homes as easily as the birds do. 
I only wish the good time coming were here. 
The blue jays outside my window are 
scoffers. They say: ‘‘ You have beat the 
buffalos on land, and the codfish in the brine: 
but you can’t compete with us in the air.” 
Perhaps not. 

We must, however, befcre settling down 
to the work of fulfilling our .own prophe- 
cies note another line of remarkable prog- 


ress. It was one year ago, or perhaps 
two, when I sounded a note of alarm about 
the increase of weeds, and the rapid man- 
ner in which they were whipping our less 
industrious and tactful population. But I 
have learned to modify my views. There 
is no doubt about the weeds and the mis- 
chief they are doing: but there has been a 
rapid development of Jate of skill in trans- 
forming many of the worst weeds into 
food products or textile products. The net- 
tle is now-found to be of great value as a 
textile. The cotton plant is used bot only 
for the production of cloth, but every part 
of the plant and seed is commercially valu- 
able. ‘Ihe pine needles that cover millions 
of acres are used for sacking. No plant 
exists but we shall learn to utilize it. Our 
Wealth is under our feet. But my article 
is ruaning on quite at too much length for 
# model New Year’s production. Some- 
times turning over a new leafis not just 
the thing. But i say to the farmers, ail 
that has occurred so far is only a sort of 
shaking up. Nature does not dare to move 
too fast with us. It would upset our brains. 
The great inventions, discoveries and won- 
ders are yet to come. Happy may your 
New Year be. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


THE TAMARIND. 


BY C. E. BAMFORD, 





THE tamarind is a large spreading tree, 
with bright green leaves. The flowers are 
elegant iu appearance, growing on the sides 
of the branches in bunches, fiveor six loose 
flowers toa bunch. The petals are yellow- 
ish or pinkish white, and variegated with 
red veins. 

The preserved fruit has long been sent 
into. northern countries from the tropics. 
Casks, filled in layers with the fruit, have 
been used for transporting the tamarind 
from country to country. The fruit is a 
Pleasant sour pulp, and is agreeable as a 
preserve or useful in abating thirst caused 
by fever, and is good i ous disorders. 

the Pacific Coast t marind is found 
oarket, with its 


among other fruits of t} 


rom the tree on its Pacific island home, or 
its Central American place of growth. 

The ripe pods are quite fragile, of a 
brownish color, and from two to six inches 
in lengia. A pod may contain from three 
to seven quadrangular-like seeds, which are 
found sitting in cells, formed of a tough 
membrane. Outside of the cells is a pulpy 
acid and several tough liqueous strings. 
Eating a tamarind from the pod, a person 
finds the fruit to have a very agreeable sour 
taste, the acidity doubtless owing to the 
presence of citric acid. 

A good way for preserving the fruit for 
the table is, by taking off the fragile pods, 
and placing the fruit in stone jars in layers. 
Layers of powdered sugar should alternate 
with the fruit. Tamarinds thus treated 


make a most delicious preserve. 
It has been cnstomary in some countries 
to place the fruitin a cask and then pour 
beiling syrup over it just before it granu- 
lates, then, when cool, the cask was headed 
up for market. 
Tbe tamarind tree is now naturalized in 
most tropical couvtries, altho its native 
home was inthe soutbern portion of Asia 
and in Africa. Baker in his writing upon 
Africa, speaks of the tamarind as still 
growing by the river Nile. He says: ‘The 
large tamarind trees of the opposite bank 
(of the Nile) are generally full of ‘the dog- 
faced baboons in the evening, at their 
drinking hour.”’ 
The tamarind is easily propagated in 
warm countries, either from cuttings or 
from the seeds. The wood is hard and 
handsome, making firm and durable tim 
ber. 
‘he fruit is raised to some extent in 
Mexico, Jamaicaand Brazil. In the East 
Indies the fruit is preserved usually with- 
out sugar. The pods orshells are removed 
and the pulp and seeds are kneaded intoa 
mass. ‘This form of preserving tamarinds 
is also used in portions of Europe. Another 
method of pr@paring the pulp is to place the 
fruit in sufficient water to cover, and let 
the tamarinds simmer with gentle heat for 
several hours and strain through a hair 
sieve. Caution should be used, however, 
as no iron vessel or iron spoon should be 
used in forming the pulp. An ounce of 
pulp toa pint of water, well dissolved, is 
sufficient to make a grateful drink to one 
ina burning fever. Suuthey thus speaks 
of the Arabian damsel and this excellent 
drink: 
“The damsel from the tamarind tree 

Had plucked its acid fruit, 

And steeped it in the water long. 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught 

He would not wish for wine.” 


The fruit is usually gathered in June, 
July and August, and it varies but little in 
the different countries where it is grown. 
When ripe, alight pressure by the thumb 
and finger easily breaks the curving pod. 
The leaves of the tree are not unlike those 
of the mountain as. An ancient traveler 
in Asia asserted that tamarind leaves in 
some countries close up over the fruit each 
day to preserve it from the dew, and open 
again as soon as the sun is in thesky. 
Southey conveys the same ideain his lines: 


“The tamarind from the dew 
Sheathed its young truit, yet green.” 


Tamarind trees usually grow in the trop- 
ics, but they have been known to flower in 
the Roval Gardens of Kew, and the tama- 
rind is a very common ornament of hot- 
houses. Inthe United States the tamarind 
has been successiully grown in Florida,and 
specimens of the handsome tree have been 
tried in Louisiana. The trees had born 
good fruit for years in the region of Tampa 
when the terrible frosts and cold a few years 
since destroyed many of these trees as well 
as those of the orange. There seems to be 
no sufficient reason why the tamarind 
should not be successfully grown in all of 
the warmer portions of the Union, and as 
the fruit keeps well for many weeks after 
picking, it might find a good market in 
various states where the colder climate for- 
bids the tree’s growth. 

EAST OAKLAND, CAL. 








When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, she clung to Caatoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 





iesin the West. Permanent positions;“good pay. 
Outfit free. Stark Nurseries, Louisiana, Mo 


" SALESMEN, By the oldest, 
WANTED largest and best-known Nurser- 


The Last is the Best. 


In 1904-5-6 Lewis and Clarke. under the direction of 
President Jefferson, explored the Upper Missouri and 
Mitk River Valievs. The recent treaties provide for 
the opening of 17,000,000 ACRES of the richest 
well-watered and favorably situate’ AGRICUL. 
TURAL and GRAZING LANDS of the entire 
public domain. Mild and shcrt winters; cattle and 
other stock graze the year round. Spring seeding in 
February and March. Early harvest and large yield. 


St. Patl, Minneapolis & Manitoba Ry. 


The finest scenery on the continent. Falls of the 
Missouri; Gate of the Mountains. Missouri, Prickly 
Pear, and Boulder Canyons. Fort Benton, Great 
Fails, Helena, and Butte. 

Low rates. New Equipment. Luxurious Dining 
and Sleeping Cars. Send for maps and full informa- 





tion. 
}. H. EN. W.S.ALEXANDER 
Sate bay nt Gen’l Trafic Manager. 


rT ° 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
TWO MILLION ACRES Of choice iands in MINNE- 
SOTA for sale on easy terms by the Sf. Paw, Minne- 
apolis, and Manitoba Railway Co. This is chiefly 
prairie and timber land of great fertility, adapted to 
May er inian anil sirenure, couveniont to schodla 

Teams; 

Sanschon sate Kets. Climate noted for 
health of both people and stock. 


J. BOOKWALTER, 





Shelly cort on its back, just as it was taken 





SEE THIS! Ayer’s Sarsaparilla—dol- 
lar a bottle —worth five dollars of any man’s 
money. Either as a Tonic or Blood-purifier, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal ! 

Dr. James H. Stone, Tappan, Ohio, says: 
“ T know of no alterative that zives so much 
Satisfaction as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





IRGIN| ARE Sand MIL SLL 


B.B.CHAFFIN &CO.,Bicnmond.V 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro ns. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNELEE, 
PROPRIETORS 


TRAVEL. 


The Santa Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming &,(00 
mites of railroads, has just opened its Chicago and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
“ best built railroad in the United States.” The heavi- 
est steel has been used and curves avoided (a straight 
line having been selected). 

The passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
the finest in America. Solid vestibule trains from 
baguage car tothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
lighted with electric lamps and heated with steam 
frem the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 
est degree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 
fort and elegance of avy railway train on e»rth. The 
ticket agents throughout the East are already sup- 
plied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
passage on these trains. 


iA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THI 

















































Rae fPim ed |S 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE 
(C.,R. 1. & P. and C., K. & N. R’ys.) 
West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 


CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL . WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX F. 


N, » MIN a 

ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LE > 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
PRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 
I 


ading all titors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, D. R and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA) 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegan’ 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair C: 














bras! T 
and ‘Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Choice of routes to the Pacific coast. 

The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 

Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular tourist lin 


Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. m 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired 






RisinGsun 
‘STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving I.abor, pan 
iness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequall 
ORSE BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Mass, 


BEEBEHB 
Furnaces and Ranges, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1840, 
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The New Beebs Hot-sir Furnace, strictly first- 
class, Gas Tight, Self-cleaning—Powerful Heaters. 
Is uusurpassed by any furnace made. Has every im- 
provement. Send for price list. 

JANES & KIRTLAND, 
1346 Broadway. New Vork. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Bai Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Promotes 2 luxuriant gro-vth, 
Never Fails to Restor. Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Prevents Dandruff and hair falling 
50c. and $1.00 at Drnggists, 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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Nine Months......225 Five Vears........ 
Single Copies 10 cents. 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each. 


Posi to any Foreign Country in the Universal 
Postai Union $1.56 per year aaditiona:. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT 8E RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
es ON AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
es. 
Subscriptions will be stopped at the end of the time for 


which payment ts . 
Sample Coptes Free upon Application. 
2 Make all remittances payable to the order of THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Oraer. Bank Check, Draft. Express, Express 
Money Orders. or Registered Letter. 

Postal Notes being payble to bearer are no safer 
to send than Bank Bills. 

SUBSCRIBERS are reauested to renew two or 
three weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
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Address THE INDEPENDEN?’. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
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4times (one month)....70c.| 4 times (one mont 
13 “ (three months)iic.\13 “ (three “ 
6 oe “ ¥ 2 s: o 
s °* welve “ twelve “ 


READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 
Luvs. 
RSLIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..-.. FieTy CENTs A LINE 
ARRIAG ES AND DEATHS. not exceeding four lines 
$l. Over that. Twenty-tive Cents a Line, 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 





2201S, 
» bbe 





tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or add 
E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, iLL. 








SPECIMEN COPIES 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 





~ Land Commissioner St. Paul Minn. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—haif a year. The cover 
has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt tetters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postpaid) to any P.O, in the United 








would like the paper sent. 


States on the receipt of one dollar each. 









multitude of | 
wders. Sol 
MPANY, 106 Wali St.. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of Internationa! 
Smventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
66 Rest Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


N.Y. 








DUK and SPECIAL DIA- 

are invaluable « waste- ring 

psia, Diabetes, Debility & Cnil- 
No bran; mainly free from starch, 


FARWELL & RAINES, Props. » Watertown, N.. y 
Rs 4 DAVIS’ 
DIAMOND HAMS. 


AND BREAKFAST BACON. 


CINCINNATI. 
Read Circulars How to Cook Them. 


pe EW CU RE READY. 
‘ HOLIDAY GIFTS. a 
Diamonds and Watches 
A Specialty. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTUREBS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, Rich 
Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT” 








PATENT. 

Only perfect cuff, sleeve and collar Button made. 
All im one piece. Goes in like a wedge and files 
around across the button-hole. 

a Durable and can be adjusted with perfect 

ase. No wear or tear. 

©*rhis patent back can be puton any sleeve button. 

‘ 

BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
Benedict Building, 

171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 

New York. 

Established 182). 

Low Est v 
eS ese Dodd's OYA Bosto 
Reliable Dealing 265 Wash’ 4 Le 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & mnt 
Importers and Cutters of Diamonds, 
Manufacturers of Diamond Jewelry. 
58 Nassau Street andis Maiden Lane, New York. 
1 St. Andrew's Street, Londun. 
W. & B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York, anc 
19% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pamp Chain and 
Vixtures, [ron Curbs, Yard 
Street Washers 
WorKES FOUNDED IN 1832, 
Highest wedal 


Hydranta, 
etc, 


aw 
them by the U biverss) Exht- 
bition at Peris, france 
1867 ; Vienna, Austria, tn £873; 
and Centennial Exhibition 


SS 


| 
! 
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sirable, and can be obtained 
by wearing HOUGH & 
FORD’S Celebrated Shoes 


manufactured at Roches- 


ter, N. ¥. 


ECONOMY. ; 


COMFORT, 
A Pretty Foot witha Per- 
tect Fitting Shee is most de+ 
Brussels International. Ex- 


position, 1888. 





a“ . 
4 <g siden: ° Be eer iit ona ving Burr. he vier 


Oo (= Prize Medal a 


aod all kinds of CRAIN 
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Walter's Patent Standard Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Patent Queen og Metallic Shingles. 
Cooper’s Broad Rib Roofin 





© SHEET METAL 
SHINGL 


= vinized Tin-plates, Bronze-metal and Copper, are well 

known for roofing purposes all over the world. These met- 

mr is put into the shape of our shingles or roofing are e:sier 

applied, more durable and ornamental, and cheaper 

“* where skilled labor is'expensive,” than when used in the 

| ordinary way. Our prices are governed by the size of the 

plates, the material being the same. There is no excuse for 

™ using cheap combustible materials for roofing purposes 

when fire-proof roofing can be furnished at the same 
price. 


References furnished in every city and town, of 4mpor- 
tance in the United States and Canada, Ilustrated cata 
logue free. 


Our roof covering is 
not an experiment. The 
materials we use, Tin 
Plates, Steel-plates, Gal- 


e' 


The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 510 E. 20th, St, New York City 


Sole Manufacturers ot the above SHINGLES and ROOFING. 





2 A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


Successors to 


ons, APL bf co. 


Pua ITS 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 oadiery. St., 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


or $18.00. 
Walnut Furniture Cov- 
f,5 Drawersand LAS y 
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About, American Watches. 


A Magazine Article and an Interview With 
Charles 8S, Crossman. 


The December number of the American Magazine— 
which has shown so much encouragement to Ameri- 
can ideas and iodustries—contains an interesting ar- 
ticle on American watch-making. The author of the 
article gives a graphic and accurate recor?’ of this 
aeeegy, in the United States, and be quotes Dir. 

5.8 actees. of the firm of Chas. S. Crossinan 
& "So. 23 Maiden Lane, in itsconsideration of its com- 
mercial aspects. Although Mr. Crossman’s firm are 
general dealers in watches of all makes, he speaks 
very strongly in the American article in. favor of 
American watches. For example, he says: “If a per- 
son asks me why | consider the American watches 
superior to all others, I answerthat, aside from that 
kind of ones which often induces one to patron- 
ize homy sory, there are practical reasons why 
the cean wateh. and especitlly the \Elgin, is the 
beé*anid why it selis best. he American watch will, 
#s a rule, stand more hard usage and still keep good 
time: its exposed parts may not be so elaborately fin- 
ished as some gradesof Swiss watches of compara- 
tively thesame commercial value, but this is more 
than counterbalanced by the tine temper of the steel 
parts, the close “re ustment to temperature, the inter- 
changeability of the parts of the movement, and the 
ease with which they are procured for repairing pur- 
poses. . The question of relative merit in Swiss 
and American movements may stil! be an open one— 
personally, I prefer the American movement; but 
our cases are, beyond Sout, more elegant and artis- 
tic than those made in Europe. Therefore,! have 
no hesitation in advising Americans to buy American 
watches—for their strength, theiraccuracy, and their 
beauty. We Americans, fi ally, now forvish Eng- 
land and her colonies with most of their watches; 
and that seems, also, to be a potent argument in fa- 
vor of American manutacture.” 

Mr. Crossman isa high authority on watches, and 
his opinions as quoted bave special value at this holi- 
day season. With a view to obtaining further infor- 
mation from bim a reporter called ts ed and had 
the following brief interview with 

“What has been the effect of the political cam- 
paign upon the sale of American watches?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Very encouraging,’replied!Mr. Crossman. “The 
American watch has come more than ever to the 
front. We really notice a difference since the late 
campaign. You see, the a litical speakers cited ours 
as one of the‘ protected {n dustries’ that are ‘sweep- 
ing the world.’ Senator Cullom, Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford and others have unquestionably done the 
industry much gocd through their speeches. 

* What about the prices of American w atches.” 

“ They are exceptionably low at present. Let me 
show you a few jsamples.” Here Mr. Crossman laid 
before the reporter many_styles of American gold 
watches for ne. The cost of these ranged 
between $50 and $60, much to the Lays a 8 surp 
Other very fine watches cost from $65 to $85. Then 
there was an endless variety of ladies’ watches at 
very low cost. Un the whole, it seemed clear enough 
that a visit to Messrs. Crossman & Co. would be ad- 
vantageous to intending whether in the 











purchasers, w 
line of watches, diamonds or jewelry.—N. Y. Times. 


| CHAS. 8. CROSSMAN & CO,, 
| JEWELERS, 
| = 

NEW: YORK CITY. 


Maiden Lane, 


SUPERIOR ROOFING. 


Plain and Corru ated, Iron and Steel. 
Cheapest because 1 Send for Cata- 
logue. It willinterest you. - 


THE CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO., 


_ 161 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Butld 
MFRIKING HALL CLOC ray ee and Private Residences. 


383 Washington aires Boston. 


170 Rede atten ais. New York. 











HERRING’S 


Safes for Residences. 


New Designs. A Variety of Patterns 
HERRING & CO., 


Nes, 251 and 252 Breadway. New York, 








Bice TEN TERRA, 


CLEANFAST 
Pose ot 
our Dye. 
Retail stores 
927 Broad- 
way,2 West 
Mth St., ang 
28 West 
125th Street, 
New York. 
1M State St., 


9 West “St., 
es 
Boston. 


Bms.8 
Dye. 
Guaranteed 
not to 
crock. 


The wearing 
quality un- 
surpassed. 


Send for 
a price-list. 


EMERSON 
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SOLID SILV 


Exclusively. 





Whiting Mfg Co, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


a 


The above trade-mark, to be found only. 
on SOLID SILVER, is a guarantee of 
‘quality as absolute as the Hall Marked 
England. 

Unique and appropriate WE 
GIFTS, in every variety of trea 
known to the silversmith’s art. 
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,CHOICEST FOODS IN THE WORLD, — 


A. B.C. STEAM COOKED 
CRUSHED WHITE OUTS, 


Wheat, A.B.C.Darley, A.B.C. Maize, 
"Hulled Steam-cooked, Desiccated, g 
BEWARE OF IMITATIC 


Made from thi Finest e 
American All Impuriti ‘Removed. 
ee ay A me fable — mt 
Breakfast 
| 


PATE s 

. Send for ~ 

Cc oe 

Cereals. - 











GREATEST 
INVENTION 


OF THE AGE, 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS 
TS Conte per can. nent nee a 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON ’ 
Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ ‘ 
S.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


MITCHELL VANCE C0, 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave,, 24th and 25th Ste, = 
NEW YORK CITY. 








OVER 7,000 MILES — 


Of steel track in Illinois, low 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, ving 
and Commercial Centres of the © 


WEST = NORTHWEST © 
The Unrivaled Equipment of the ~ 


Line embraces Sumptuous 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullm 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches 


FAST VESTIBULED a 


Running direct between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting 
Portland, Denver, San, 

and all Pacific Coast Poi 

ONLY LINE TO THE BLA 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps. Time Tables ; 





fall informaticn,apply to vany Ticket 4 

dress the Gen *} Passenger A Agent, C 
| ewan B.C. WICRER, &5.P. 
| General Manager.  ‘Trafllo Macager. 
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